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Calendar 


1913 


On the Old Campus 


Sept. 22-23, Monday-Tuesday 
Examinations for Admission and for 
Removal of Conditions. Registration 
of Students. 
Sept. 24, Wednesday, 11:15 a. m. 
First Semester Begins. 
Oct. 14-15, Tuesday-Wednesday 
Rhodes Scholarship Qualifying Examin- 
ations for Southern California, held at 
Occidental. 
Nov. 27, Thursday 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Dec. 19, Friday, 4 p.m. 
Christmas Vacation Begins. 


1914 
On the New Campus 
Jan. 5, Monday, 8:30 a.m. 
Christmas Vacation Ends. 
Feb. 2-6, Monday-Friday 
Mid-Year Examinations. 


Feb. 6, Friday, 4 p. m. 
First Semester Ends 
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Feb. 9, Monday 
Registration of New Students. 


Feb. 9, Monday, 11:15 a.m. 


Second Semester Begins. 


Mar. 27, Friday, 4 p. m. 
Spring Vacation Begins. 


April 6, Monday, 8:30 a.m. 
Spring Vacation Ends. 


June 7, Sunday, 4 p. m. 
Vesper Service of the College Christian 


Associations. 


June 8-12, Monday-Friday 


Final Examinations. 


June 14, Sunday, 4 p.m. 
Baccalaureate Sermon. 


June 16, Tuesday 
Senior Class Day. 


June 17, Wednesday, 10:30 a.m. 
Twenty-second Annual Commencement. 


Board of Trustees 


Term expiring January 31, 1914: 


Wm. H. Kelso, 

Giles Kellogg, 

* W. C. Patterson, 

Hon. Robert Watchorn. 


Term expiring January 31, 1915: 


S. 8. Salisbury, M.D., 
Rev. Wm. 8. Young, D.D., 
Hie PS Glapp; M:D., 

Willis H. Booth. 


Term expiring January 31, 1916: 


W. E. MeVay, 

D. B. Gamble, 

John Willis Baer, LL.D., 

+Webster Merrifield, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Term expiring January 31, 1917: 


Hon. Frank P, ‘Flint, 
Edward H. Groenendyke, 
Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., 
M. Cochrane Armour. 


Term expiring January 31, 1918: 
John G. Bullock, 
Henry 8. Boice, 
Arthur H. Fleming, 
Fred H. Schauer, Esq. 


*Deceased May 1, 1913. 
tResigned. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President, 
Hon. Frank P. Flint, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vice-President, 
OR Gamble, Pasadena, Cal. 
Secretary, 


Rev. Wm. 8. Young, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Treasurer, 
*W. C. Patterson, 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


Executive—Trustees Flint, Young, Gamble, Baer, 
Clapp. 

Curriculum—Trustees Young, Kellogg, Bullock. 

Grounds and Buildings—Trustees Clapp, Baer, 
Boice, Fleming, Gamble. 


Finance—Trustees Groenendyke, Gamble, Fleming, 
MeVay, Patterson. 


Examinations—Trustees Young, ice Kellogg. 
Library—Trustees Salisbury, Bullock, Armour, - 
Schauer, Kelso. | 


Degrees—Trustees Baer, Booth, Young, Kellogg, 
Schauer. 


* Deceased May 1, 1913. 


“Faculty and Instructors 


1913-1914 
JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 
President 


THOMAS G. BURT, Ph.D., 
Dean of the Faculty: Professor of Phil6sophy. 


WILLIAM 8S. STEVENSON, LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology. 
ERNEST E. ALLEN, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 


MARY CARRUTH CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
Professor of History: Assistant Professor of English. 


+ WILLIAM D. WARD, Ph.D., 
Rutan Professor of Classical Languages. 


Professor of English. 


CALVIN O. ESTERLY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology. 


GEORGE F. COOK, Ph.D., 
Librarian: Professor of Education. 


WILLIAM BELL, M.A., 
Professor of French and Spanish. 


ELBERT E. CHANDLER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 


*In order of appointment, excepting the President and the Dean. 
+Head of Department to be appointed in 1914. 
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LINNAEUS H. WESTCOTT, | 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. 


JOHN PRICE ODELL, M.A., 
Professor of English. 


HOWARD W. KELLOGG, M.A., 
Professor of Biblical Literature. 


FRANK E. MOLL, M.A., Sle 
Acting Professor of German. 


ARTHUR GwiPAUDSaaE 
Registrar: Assistant Professor of English. 


JOSEPH A. PIPAL, 
Physical Director. 


ROBERT GLASS CLELAND, Ph.D., . 
Associate Professor of History and Economics. 


MRS. JOSEPH A. PIPAL, 

Physical Director for Women. 
CLYDE L. E. WOLFE, M.A., 

Acting Professor of Physics. 


JULIUS W. EGGLESTON, M.A., 
Professor of Geology and Botany. 


CARY: “Te “WRIGH Faw. 
Professor of Economics. 


O. THEODORE JOHNSTON, C.P.A., 
Instructor in Accounting. 


Officers of Administration 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 
President. 


THOMAS -Gl BURT, *Ph.D. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


A LAU. GaePA UTS ALB: 
Registrar. 
GEORGE Fs Cook,” Ph:D., 


Librarian. 


WILBUR G. SMART, 


Business Manager. 


LEONIDAS C. KIRKES, D.D., 
Field Secretary. 


MURIEL JOY SMITH, 
Secretary to the President. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
FACULTY 


President’s Council—Dean Burt, Professor 
Stevenson, Professor Allen, Professor Cunningham, 
Professor Ward, Professor Esterly, Professor Bell. 


Admission, Classification and Schedule— 
Professor Ward, Dean Burt, Professor Allen, Professor 
Paul. 


Athletics—Professor Chandler, Professor Esterly, 
Professor Bell, Director Pipal. 


Catalogue and Curriculum—Professor Ward, 
Professor Stevenson, Professor Allen, Professor Esterly, 
Professor Bell, Dean Burt. 


Christian Work—Professor Kellogg, Professor 
Cunningham, Professor Cleland, Mr. Westcott. 


Grounds and _-~ Buildings—Professor Bell, 
Professor Odell, Professor Moll. 


Laboratories—Professor Esterly, Professor 
Chandler, Professor Wolfe. : : 


Library—Professor Cook, Dean Burt, Professor 
Kellogg, Professor Esterly, Professor Cunningham. 


Rules and Discipline—Dean Burt, Professor 
Cleland, Professor Cook, Professor Ward, anise 
Cunningham, Professor Paul. 


Social Life—Professor Cunningham, Dean Burt, 
Mrs. Pipal. 


June 9 
June 9 
June 10 - 
June 11 
June 11 


June 12 
June 12 


Sept. 18 


Sept. 20 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 15-16 
Oct. 16 


Oct. 25 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 4 


Nov. 15 


Events of the Year 


1912 


Baccalaureate Sermon, Prof. William S. Stevenson, 
LL.D., Occidental College. 

Vesper Service of the College Christian Associations. 

Senior Play. 

Senior Class Day. 

President’s Reception to the Seniors. 

Twentieth Annual Commencement. 

Alumni Banquet. 


Opening of the College Year. Addresses: Rev. 
Clarence A. Spaulding, ’07, Pasadena, ‘In 
Presence of the New Occidental”; President 
John Willis Baer, LL.D., ““The Speed Mania.” 

Address, Rev. Arthur 8. Phelps, D.D., Los Angeles, 
‘“‘Character versus Deeds.”’ 

Address, Rev. Daniel F. Fox, D.D., Pasadena, 
“Forces that Count.” 

Address, Rev. Lapsley A. McAfee, D.D., Berkeley, 
“Individual Responsibility.” 

Address, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., Atlanta, Ga., 
“The Shores of the Ideal.” 

Address, Rev. Clarence A. Spaulding, ’07, Pasadena, 
“The Rhodes Scholarships. ”’ 

Rhodes Scholarship Qualifying Examinations for 
Southern California, held at Occidental. 

Address, Dr. W. S. Taylor, Secretary Y.M.C.A., 
Shanghai, China. 

Address, Mr. Ng Poon Chew, San _ Francisco, 
Advisor to the Chinese Consul in General, 
“The Old and the New China.” 

Address, Rev.Robt.Freeman,D.D.,Pasadena, ‘‘ Dogs”’ 

Address, Mr. James H. Wallace, Student Secretary 
Y.M.C.A., Tokio, Japan, “Influence of Japan 
in the Awakening of China.” 

Address, Rev. Robert J. Burdette, D.D., Pasadena, 
“Moving Pictures.”’ 


Dec. 6 
Dec. 13 


Dec. 20 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 10 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 17 


Jan. 17 


Jan. 24 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 6 
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Address, Mr. W. L. Green, Pasadena, ““The Christ 
ian in Business.” 

Address before the Classical Society, Mr. Roland D. 
Stevens, Los Angeles, ‘‘A Visit to Rome.” 

Address, Mr. Kiyosue Inui, Japan, ‘Misrepre- 
sentations between Japan and America.”’ 

Address, Hon. Lorin A. Handley, City Clerk of 
Los Angeles, “Simplification of Methods and 
Processes of Government.” 

Home Concert of the Occidental College Glee Club: 

Illustrated Lecture, Prof. Wiliam D. Ward, Ph.D., 
Occidental College, “‘The Baths of Rome.” — ~ 

Occidental-Redlands Debate, at Occidental. 

Address, Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., Topeka, 
Kansas, ‘‘Essentials of an Education.” 

Address, Mr. A. Montgomery, the Farmer Painter, 
OS Nie oe) 


1913 


Address, Rev. Robert J. Burdette, D.D., Pasadena, 
“The Girl with a' Handicap.” 

Address, Mr. Williel to 710, Los ise 
“South America.” 
Address, Mr. Harry F. Ward, Chicago, “Educated 
Men and Women in the Social Awakening.” 
Address, Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D., Seattle, 
Wash., Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., ‘Life’s 
Blue Print.” 

Lecture, Prof. Robert D. Williams, Ph.D., Pomona 
College, ‘Sleight of Hand.”’ 

Illustrated Lecture, Prof. Geo. F. Cook, Ph. D., 
Occidental College, ““The Educational Voyager.” 

Illustrated Lecture, Prof. Wilbur A. Fiske, M.A., 
Occidental College, ‘‘California Mountains.”’ 

Lecture, Prof. Robert G. Cleland, Ph.D., Occidental 
College, ‘“‘The Neglected Years in California’s 
History.”’ 

Address, Rev. Carl Wallace Petey. 706, New York,. 
“What Are Your Looking For.” 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


7 


13 


14 


18 


19 


21 


27 


28 


28 


27 


28 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 13 


Illustrated Lecture, Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, 
D.D., Denver, Col., “Scientific Temperance.”’ 


Day of Prayer for Colleges. Sermon, Rev. Edwin’ 
F. Hallenbeck, D.D., San Diego. 


Home Concert, Women’s Glee Club of Occidental 
College. 

Address, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
Harvard University, ‘‘The Place and Function 
of Educated Men.” 


Address, Rev. F. G. Coan, D.D., President Urumia 
College, Persia, ‘‘Experiences of a Missionary 
in Persia.” 


Address, Mr. William Shaw, General Secretary 
Y.P.8.C.E., “Civic , Religion.” 

Address, Mr. George W. Perkins, New York, 
“Educational Dividends.” 


Address, Prof. Henry van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton University, “The Goal of Higher 
Education.”’ 


Triangle Debate between Occidental, Pomona 
and U.S.C. 

Lecture, . Prof. Elbert E. Chandler, Ph.D., 
Occidental College, ‘‘The Soil.” 

Address,Rev. G. F. Kenngott, Ph.D., Supt. Con- 
gregational Church Extension Society, ‘Social 
Conditions in the United States.” 

Address, Hon. John W. Foster, Diplomat, ‘‘ Present 
Conditions of the Diplomatic Service.”’ 

Address, Prof. Shailer Matthews, D.D., University 
of Chicago, “‘The College Man’s Opportunity.” 

Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, held at the 
University of Southern California. 

Second Annual Complimentary Entertainment 
provided by Occidental College in honor of the 
High Schools of Southern California. Lecture, 
Prof. Henry van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Murray 
Professor of English in Princeton University, 
“Tennyson.” 


14 
April 9 
April 11 
April 12 


April 14 
April 18 


April 21 
April 28 
May 2 


May 9 
May 16 


May 16 


May 23 


June 1 
June § 


June 9 

June 10 
June 10 
June 11 
June 11 


_Address, Mr. 
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Address, Mr. Andrew Stevenson, Chicago, 
“Business Men in Christian Work.” 

Reading of an Unpublished Story, by the author, 
Miss Zona Gale. | 

Annual Conventicn of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Southern California, held at Occidental. 

Philip A. Schwartz, Traveling 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Union, 
“Opportunity for a Life Investment.’’ 

Address, Rev. William Carter,.D.D., Secretary of 
the International Peace Forum, ‘“‘The Peace 
Movement. ’”’ | 

Address, Rev. John Baleom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., 
Chicago, ‘‘To Give, or to Take.’’ 

Lecture, Mr. George Wharton James, Pasadena, 
Editor of “Out West,” “California.” 

Intercollegiate Prohibition Oratorical 
held at the Pasadena Y.M.C.A. 

Illustrated Lecture, Mr. Guy E. Talbott, Field 
Commissioner of the Federated Church Union, 
Los Angeles, “Hours and Wages.” 

Address, Rev. E.P. Ryland, D.D., President Los 
Angeles Church Federation, ‘‘Peace as a 
Philosophy of Life.” 

Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Contest, held at 
Occidental. 


Reading, Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, Emerson 
School of Oratory, Boston, ““Macbeth.’ Pre- 
sented by the Arden Club. 


Vesper Service of the College Christian Associations. 


Contest, 


Baccalaureate Sermon, by President John Willis 
Baer, LL.D. 

Senior Play. 

Senior Class Day. 

President’s Reception to the Seniors. 

Twenty-first Annual Commencement. 

Alumni Banquet. 


/ 


Occidental College 


Occidental is a Christian college of the liberal arts 
and natural sciences, with certain very definite aims. 
One of these is to provide the best possible training 
preliminary to the study of the learned professions. 
Those planning the practice of Law, for example, are 
offered a wide range of subjects fundamental to their 
calling, such as History, Economics, Sociology and 
English. Candidates for Medicine are supplied with 
an admirable program in Chemistry and Biology. 
Candidates. for the ministry find their needs 
anticipated in the departments of Biblical Literature, 
Philosophy, History and the Classics. The prospec- 
tive teacher, aspiring first of all to know his subject, 
must appreciate the variety of options set before him 
for specialization in his undergraduate course. The 
preparation afforded for post-graduate study is both 
‘ample and thorough. This is shown in the high rank 
taken by Occidental alumni in the graduate depart- 
ments of the best known American universities, east 
and west. 


In most departments of Engineering, the first two 
years may be taken at Occidental without loss of 
time or thoroughness. Numerous instances are on 
record where the advantages of the plan have been 
clearly proven. 


The man facing a business career, as well as the 
man seeking a profession, will find at Occidental 
courses that harmonize with his particular purpose. 
Such courses as those in Modern Industrialism, 
Public and Corporation Finance, Accounting and 
Insurance, not to mention the more theoretical 
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branches of Economics, are of a nature to bear 
directly on his life work. And it is planned that they 
should. The day has passed when one can afford 
to spend four years in college merely for the mental 
discipline, and with no reference to his peculiar 
aptitudes or the calling he is to pursue. This fact, 
long recognized with relation to Law and Medicine, 
is coming to be recognized with relation to business. 
Here, as elsewhere, general and special training may 
go hand in hand without detriment to either. Theory 
can and must lead in the direction of the practical. 

One purpose of the college, however, which can 
never be subordinated to another, is to fit men and 
women for life in its broadest sense. In whatever 
rank or station, the value of the mental discipline, the 
wide outlook and the high ideals here acquired is 
beyond calculation. The brand of culture which 
goes with an Occidental diploma means for the 
bearer reduced risk of failure, increased capacity for 
enjoyment, largely multiplied usefulness to society. 

Though bound by no peculiar creed, Occidental 
stands firmly on the great truths of evangelical 
Christianity. Forever barring sectarianism, the word 
of God is held to be the one book of divine authority. 
Through faith in its teachings the founders of the 
college sought to mould young men and young 
women to lives of the highest usefulness, and in that 
faith their successors remain. 


Last Term on the Old Campus 
The last college opening on the old campus will 
take place September 24, 1913. Notwithstanding 
the new buildings will likely be ready for occupancy 
by that date, it has been deemed wise not to attempt 
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the transfer before the Christmas holidays. The 
purpose is to avoid a hurried removal and the dis- 
advantage of unprepared surroundings. Disappoint- 
ment over the delay is less keen in view of the very 
comfortable quarters now in use and still available. 
Their location is at Pasadena Avenue and Avenue 50, 
in Highland Park, one of the most attractive residence 
sections of Los Angeles. The buildings are modern 
in character, including a Hall of Letters, the Stimson 
Library, and a Men’s Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


The New Campus 


The new campus, reached by the Eagle Rock 
division of the Los Angeles Railway and covering 
ninety acres, affords a landscape of unsurpassed 
beauty. In shape it resembles a roughly drawn 
semicircle, a low range of foothills representing the 
diameter, while the curved portion takes in a con- 
siderable section of the valley. Above the hills 
appear the Sierra Madre Mountains, including Mt. 
Lowe, and Mt. Wilson with its world-famous solar 
observatory. In two other directions the sky line 
is rendered picturesque by the Verdugo and Santa 
Monica ranges. <A lower area toward the southwest 
gives the sea breeze direct access, thus purifying and 
tempering the atmosphere to a degree not often 
enjoyed away from the beaches. The grading of the 
campus has been an expensive matter, already 
exceeding $20,000. In the end it will materially 
increase the attractions of a place over which Nature 
has cast an unusual charm. The planting of trees 
and shrubs on an extensive scale has already 
begun. The athletic field is to be a close copy of 
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Franklin Field, on the grounds of the Pennsylvania 
State University, widely known as one of the best in 
America. 


New Buildings 


Close against the hillside, but facing the valley, the 
Administration Building will presently stand. Flank- 
ing this site and farther to the front, two buildings 
are now being erected, companions in appearance and 
design, one to be known as the Johnson Hall of 
Letters and the other as the Fowler Hall of Science. 
The former is the gift of Mr. O. T. Johnson of Los 
Angeles, credited with large gifts to the college on 
more than one occasion heretofore. The latter is a 
memorial to Mr. Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena, 
erected by his daughter and granddaughter. Each 
of these buildings contains three stories, or four at 
the back, with ground dimensions 155 by 80 feet. 
The exterior, generally speaking, is after the style of 
the Italian Renaissance. The structural frame is of 
reinforced concrete, the outside walls being in white 
stucco with stone trimmings. The divisional walls 
are of hollow tile and may be removed when necessary, 
allowing a complete change of the interior arrange- 
ment at any time. Both structures are to be strictly 
fireproof. : 


Pending the erection of the Administration Building, 
all administrative offices will be located on the first 
floor of Johnson Hall. A temporary chapel, later to 
be used as a lecture hall, will be in the same building. 
The second floor and all above will be given over to 
class rooms, literary society rooms, and offices for 
various departments of instruction. — 
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In Fowler Hall the departments of natural 
science will be afforded a home at once handsome and 
commodious. Every facility demanded by modern 
methods of instruction is here provided. The best 
features of laboratory or lecture-room equipment in 
use elsewhere are included. Among single structures 
devoted to pure science, no better model is to be found 
on the Pacific slope. 

Swan Hall, which is being erected not far from 
Johnson Hall, is intended to furnish comfortable 
quarters for fifty-four young men. ‘Twenty-seven 
bedrooms will be connected with twenty study rooms, 
and in addition ten outdoor sleeping rooms will be 
located on the top floor. Six shower baths are to 
be included. On the ground floor will be a large 
assembly room, with open fireplace and other appoint- 
ments equally home-like. This building also will be 
fireproof and similar to the rest of the group in 
architectural design. It is given by Mrs. Frances B. 
Swan of Pasadena, as a tribute to the memory of her 
husband, Mr. James Swan. 

A Library, a Women’s Dormitory and a Gymnasium 
are among the buildings soon to be erected. Plans 
for two of these have already been accepted. 

The following paragraphs are descriptive of equip- 
ment now in use on the old campus. 


Library 


The Library contains nearly eight thousand 
volumes, including many valuable reference works. 
Additions are continually being made. Several of 
the department libraries are especially creditable, 
being well stocked with the latest and best literature 
in their particular lines. 
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Laboratories and Apparatus 


The Biological Laboratories are well equipped. 
The student in the beginning courses is provided 
with a compound microscope suitable for all ordi- 
nary work; in the higher courses where a micro- 
scope is required, each student has an instrument 
that is completely equipped with condenser, oil- 
immersion objective and camera. The departments 
have a very. full equipment of stains, reagents and 
microscopical accessories, such as microtomes, par- 
affine baths and the like. 

The zoological collections are adequate for pres- 
ent needs, containing representative types of the 
animal kingdom and some special preparations of 
both vertebrates and invertebrates. There is a 
working collection of bird skins. There are also 
a number of good models for embryology and a 
complete dissectable model of man. 

The Botanical equipment is fully sufficient for 
the needs of the courses offered. Included in the 
collection is a catalogued herbarium of about 1000 
sheets. 

The department of Geology possesses the following 
collections, all properly classified and labeled: the 
George H. Parker Gold Medal Collection; the Gail 
Borden Collection of Minerals and Ores; the H. B. 
Gage Collection of Southern California Minerals; the 
Foote Collection—a physical series; the Ward Genetic 
Rock Collection; the J. C. Fales Paleozoic Fossil 
Collection; a Miscellaneous Collection of Minerals, 
Rocks and Ores, gathered in the field by the various 
classes since 1907 and containing a great amount of 
valuable material for class use. In addition to those 
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above named, the W. A. Fiske Collection of Lantern 
Slides possesses a rare value as illustrative of almost 
every phase of geological study. These collections 
accompanied by. maps, models, charts and_ other 
illustrative material, greatly assist in acquiring a 
proper conception of the laws of dynamical and 
historical geology. 

The Chemical laboratories occupy, pending removal, 
two frame buildings on the edge of the old campus. 
One of these buildings contains a lecture room, a 
laboratory for general chemistry and qualitative 
analysis, and a well equipped supply room. The 
other contains a laboratory for quantitative analysis 
and organic chemistry, and a weighing room, well 
supplied with analytical balances. Both laboratories 
are provided with modern desks, each with its own 
set of apparatus, so that the student may work in- 
dependently. Extra apparatus may be obtained 
from the supply room as needed. New apparatus 
and equipment have been added each year as_ the 
needs of the courses demanded. 

The department of Physics is equipped with a 
large supply of modern apparatus for demonstration - 
from the best foreign makers, and with individual 
laboratory apparatus for two years of college work 
as well as for the elementary course. A valuable 
addition to the department’s resources at the present 
location is a workshop supplied with a two-horsepower 
motor, a screw-cutting engine lathe, a wood lathe, a 
saw table, an emery grinder, and a one-kilowat 
direct-current generator. 

The department of Mathematics is equipped with 
a reference library of 200 volumes, by the best au- 
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thors, and covering every branch of mathematics. 
The department also has two sextants, transit, Y 
level, leveling rod, polar planimeter, slide rule, 
Thatcher’s calculating machine, Crelle’s calculating 
tables, a high-grade protractor, parallel rulers, celestial 
globe, planetarium, and a number of less important 
instruments. 


Requirements for Admission 


Admission to the Freshman Class 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
should be sixteen years of age and provided with 
testimonials of good moral character. Applicants 
not presenting certificates from accredited high 
schools or academies will be required to take exam- 
inations in all subjects for which they seek admis- 
sion credit. 

Graduates of accredited high schools or acade- 
mies will be given credit for the subjects in which 
they are recommended. All credits are, however, 
subject to the test of the class room. Blanks for cer- 
tificates will be furnished on application to the Reg- 
istrar, and it is expected that all applicants for ad- 
mission without examination will use them. To 
be admitted to full Freshman standing the candi- 
date must present admission credits amounting to 
fifteen units of academy or high school work, the 
unit being understood to represent five recitations 
per week in one subject continued through one 
school year. Of these fifteen units, eight are pre- 
scribed, seven are to be chosen by the candidate. In 
three of the prescribed subjects—History, Foreign 
Language, and Science—liberal options are allowed, 
thus further increasing the candidate’s freedom of 
choice. 
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For unconditioned entrance the following ad- 
mission subjects must be presented: 


Fnglish' st ee 2 units 

Alwebra ote dees sae T -amit 

Plane Geometry.) -.3 ene ee 1 unit 

Ancient History ] 

Med. and Mod. Hist. | | 
ONE side waenle ee 


English History 
Hist. and Gov. of U.S. 


Greek Oe ss, Hee Abo have 2, units 


Spanish 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany ONG neh ee 1 unit 
Zoology 

Physiology 


Chosen by the candidate........ 7 units 


15 units 


The subject presented in fulfillment of the Sci- 
ence requirement must have been taken in the third 
or fourth year of the preparatory course. 


Necessarily, the candidate must present all the 
prerequisites of the courses for which he proposes to 
register. 
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Conditioned Entrance 


Candidates who are deficient in not more than 
one and one-half units of the required fifteen may 
be admitted as conditioned Freshmen; but all en- 
trance conditions must be removed before any stu- 
dent may be ranked as a Junior. 


Advanced Standing 


Students from other institutions of recognized 
collegiate rank will be admitted to such standing as 
seems fair in the judgment of the Faculty. The 
application must be accompanied by a letter of 
honorable dismissal, a catalogue of the institution 
granting it, an officral statement of subjects com- 
pleted, with the number of terms and the number 
of hours per week devoted to each subject, and a 
similar statement of entrance credits. 

Graduates of the State normal schools who are 
also graduates of accredited high schools and who 
are especially recommended by tthe normal school 
faculties, may enter Occidental with a credit of 
thirty-two units, and thus be enabled to complete 
their college course in three years. Those who have 
eraduated in the Academic Professional Course of 
the state normal schools will be allowed forty-eight 
units when they can in one semester’s work qualify 
for admission to the Junior year. 


Students at Large and Special Students 


No student is permitted to register for less than 
twelve units of work in any semester, save by a 
special vote of the Faculty. Subject to this pro- 
vision, recommended graduates of accredited pre- 
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paratory schools presenting any fifteen “units in- 
cluded in the list of. admission subjects named be- 
low may be admitted as students at large, with the 
privilege of taking such courses as their preparation 
allows. Those whose preparation does not admit. 
them to the status of students at large or of condi- 
tioned Freshmen are sometimes admitted as special 
students, but only in case of age and maturity. 
Students at large and special students are subject 
to the same regulations as the others. They may 
become candidates for a degree at any time by meet- 
ing the usual entrance requirements. On withdraw- 
ing from the institution they will be granted certi- 
ficates showing the work completed. 


List of Admission Subjects 


Other subjects, not named below, will be  ac- 
cepted under proper conditions. Because of their: 
unsettled status in the secondary schools, no attempt 
is here made to define them. Included in the num- 
ber are Economics, Music, Agriculture and the In- 
dustrial Arts. 


I...English, Elementary . 2.0. 2790p see 2 units - 
2. English, Advanced Literature...... 1 or 1% units: 
3. English, Advanced Composition....% or 1 unit 
4. Algebra, Elementary... . 22.24... 1 or 1% units 
5. Algebra; Advanced! 2.5) 42. eee Y% or 1 unit 
6.,. Plane Geomeétry,.3 ©. ot 1 unit 
7. Solid-Geometry: 205. a Y% unit 
8. Plane Trigonometry..53.4. 0) ee ee YY unit 
9. Ancient. History: / 385 Prat 


10. 
ABE 
12. 
13. 
14. 
13: 
16. 
Ee 
18. 
Lo 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
20. 
26. 
20. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
ol. 
o2. 
O93. 
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Mediaeval and Modern History .......... 1 unit 
ty) fd DA Tied BTC Oe yo ee ieee akg Oe mee ing Mae 1> unit 
History and Government of U.S...........1 unit 
Dstiny Kienientary. fo is0 9248 betta Fa 2 units 
BTC CLO SOA LUSG hehe tetse i oe es 1 unit 
\ CTT hig Gi Deed Nein, 608 ogling aa en ae eat seeell Giiahee 
Pee Ker LeMMON LAC wii ee kee aca. 2 units 
Homer and Greek Composition........... Py unit 
Germany Hlementary . fleet ia 25 fait ge 2 units 
Germany rn termediate wes. ele A: 1 unit 
Rete VaAlCeU er i ae Oe ee 1 unit 
romclimrlemenuary..'e: wan eiccm wae nn ot 2 units 
TeTrC OMT Cerne CIM LG. wrens teres Gl e's... 1 unit 
Prench Advanced espe td). dane tie oil. 1 unit 
He THER DR a Ue gE nce ee ee ea 2 units 
et Cea et als, hee reek 5 tae ler Pate ae Te 1 unit 
(hemistry. (vise. wabdeies ed i. Bee es 1 unit 
ESO UATE Veet net tee es wk Ce CRNA Ihe oe 1 unit 
ZC OLOC Vata ONT ate hte meet cane oe, 1 unit 
Py SIOO Vaden eater eee eee at Me 1 unit 
LedeiecTSe ALA Cetgyea gin o)iqianse em an er rertat 2 cean nena 1 unit 
Giencral Science... ssjenebet seer ik ds 1 unit 
Hreenand Wrawines: eas 7 de eee. at Launit 
Mechanical: Drawing... ... e234 tc. cae 1 unit 


Description of Admission Subjects 


1. *English, EOE Ns (2 units). It is recommended 
that in the first two years’ work approximately equal division of 
time be made between (a) and (b). 

(a) Review of grammar; drill in spelling, punctuation, and 
elementary principles of composition and rhetoric. 

(b) Study of the following pieces of literature. The list, in 
which certain substitutions may be made, is that of the College 
Entrance Examination Board for 1913, 1914, 1915. . With a 
view to large freedom of choice, the books provided for reading 
are arranged under five divisions, each division being made up of 
several sections, as indicated by semicolons: At least ten of 
these sections are to be selected, two from each division, 


I. The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative 
episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, 
with the omission, if desired, of Books I, I, Ill, IV, V, XV, 
XVI, XVII; the Iliad, with the omission, if desired, of Books 
XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVII, X XI; Vergil’s Aeneid. -The Odyssey, 
Iliad, and Aeneid should be read in English translations of 
recognized literary excellence. | 

For any section of this division a section from any other division 
may be substituted. 

II. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Midsummer Night’s 
Dream;. As You Like. It; Twelfth Night; Henry the Fifth; 
Julius Caesar. 

III. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield; either Scott’s Ivanhoe, or Quentin Durward; Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables; either Dickens’s David 
Copperfield, or Tale of Two Cities; Thackeray’s Henry Esmond; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. 


*Although applicants are admitted to Freshman English who are recom- 
mended by accredited schools in a minimum of two years of English, it is 
strongly advised that the subject be pursued for three years, or preferably 
four. Students whose work after admission proves notably defective in spell- 
ing, punctuation, idiom, or paragraphing will be required to remove the defect 
under conditions named elsewhere. Admission subject 1 (English, Elemen- 
tary) contains the required minimum for entrance. 
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IV. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography 
(condensed); Irving’s Sketch Book; Macaulay’s Essays on Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings; Thackeray’s English Humourists; 
Selections from Lincoln, including at least the two Inaugurals, 
the Speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last 
Public Address, and Letter to Horace Greeley, along with a 
brief memoir or estimate; Parkman’s Oregon Trail; either 
Thoreau’s Walden, or Huxley’s Autobiography and selections 
from Lay Sermons, including the addresses on Improving Natural 
Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk; Steven- 
son’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 


V. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Books II and 
III, with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, 
and Burns; Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard and Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Byron’s 
Childe Harold, Canto IV, and The Prisoner of Chillon; Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with especial attention 
to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; Poe’s Raven, Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish and Whittier’s Snow-Bound; 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome and Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost 
Leader, How they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, 
Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
Incident of the French Camp, Herve Riel, Pheidippides, My - 
Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City. 


2. English, Advanced Literature. (1 or 11% units.) 


(a) Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s Comus, L’Allegro, and 
Il Penseroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, or 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, or Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. (1 unit.) 


(b) Survey of great periods of English Literature, emphasizing 
leading facts of the life and time of authors studied during course. 
Long’s English Literature recommended. (% unit.) 
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3. English, Advanced Composition. (1% or 1 unit.) 

(a) Training, theoretical and practical, in various forms of 
discourse: narration, exposition, description and argumentation. 
(1% unit.) 

(b) Formal instruction in debate and writing orations may be 
added, taking the place, for credit, of 2b. (14 unit.) 


4. Algebra, Elementary. (1 or 1% units.) The funda- 
mental laws, laws of exponents, formulas of multiplication, 
binominal theorem with positive integral exponent, factoring, 
common divisors and multiples, radicals, simultaneous equations 
of the first degree, quadratic equations, theory of quadratic 
equations, the elementary presentation of roots, powers, series 
and logarithms. 


5. Algebra, Advanced. (1% or 1 unit.) Determinants of 
the second and third order, with their applications to simple 
problems; simultaneous quadratic equations, and equations essen- 
tially quadratic; fractional exponents, fractional and irrational 
equations; roots and powers of polynomials; the progressions and 
other simple series; binomial theorem; logarithms with prac- 
tical applications; elements of the theory of equations and 
mathematical induction. 


6. Plane Geometry. (1 unit.) The general properties of 
plane figures, the circle and the measure of angles, areas, regular 
polygons, and the measure of the circle; the usual demonstrated 
theorems and original propositions. 


7. Solid Geometry. (% unit.) Relations of lines and 
planes to space; the properties of prisms, pyramids, cylinders, 
and cones; the sphere and spherical triangle; original propositions. 


8. Plane Trigonometry. (14 unit.) The development 
of the general formulae of elementary plane trigonometry; the 
theory and use of logarithms; the numerical solution of plane 
triangles and of trigonometrical problems in heights and distances. 


9. Ancient History. (1 unit.) A year’s work in the history 
of the Eastern Nations, Greece and Rome, to the establishment 
of Charlemagne’s empire. In Grecian history special attention 
should be given to the period from the fifth to the second century 
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B.C., and in Roman history to the period from the conquest of 
Italy to the establishment of Christianity. Outlines, maps, 
and papers on special topics should be prepared, and should be 
presented at the time of the examination. 


10. Mediaeval and Modern History. (1 unit.) A year’s 
work in European history from Charlemagne’s time to the 
present. Special attention should be given to mediaeval insti- 
tutions, the struggle between the empire and the Papacy, the Ref- 
ormation, and the French Revolution. About one-fifth of the 
work should be put upon the nineteenth century. Outlines, 
maps and papers upon special topics should be prepared, to be 
presented at the time of the examination. 


11. English History. (1 unit.) A year’s work in the history 
and government of England. Maps, outlines and _ special 
reports should be presented at the time of the examination. 


12. History and Government of the United States. 
(1 unit.) A year’s study beyond the grammar school, with 
considerable work in outlines, papers; notes and reports, to be 
presented at the time of the examination. The candidate for 
admission should have a good working knowledge of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and should be familiar with the 
works of reference on American history found in good high 
school libraries. 


13. Latin, Elementary. (2units.) (a) Accurate knowledge 
of all the regular inflections and of the common irregular in- 
flections, familiarity with the ordinary rules of syntax and with 
the vocabulary of the author read, together with the ability to 
use this knowledge in writing simple Latin prose. (b) An 
amount of reading not less than the first four books of Caesar’s 
Gallic War, which amount may be chosen from any part of the 
following: Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War), Nepos (Lives). 
Ability to translate from the easier portions of the text at sight. 

14. Cicero-Sallust. (1 unit.) The amount read must 
equal Cicero’s orations against Catiline, for the Manilian Law and 
for the Poet Archias. Only the last two are prescribed. The 
remainder may be chosen from Cicero (Orations, Letters and 
De Senectute) and Sallust (Catiline and Jugurtha). Sight 
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translation, and composition based on the authors read, form an 
integral part of the requirement. 


15. Vergil-Ovid. (1 unit.) The reading must equal in 
amount the first six books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Books I. and IL., 
together with either IV. or VI., are prescribed. The remainder 
may be chosen from Vergil (Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid) and 
Ovid (Metamorphoses, Fasti, Tristia). The requirement in- 
cludes sight translation from the same authors, with composition 
based on the authors previously read. Thorough training in the 
elementary principles of prosody is assumed. 


16. Greek, Elementary. (2 units.) The requirement in- 
cludes a knowledge of prose forms and prose syntax, a good 
Xenophon vocabulary, and some knowledge of English derivatives. 
Forms and syntax are usually sufficiently drilled upon, but 
generally not enough attention is given to vocabulary and 
English derivatives. White’s First Book, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
I.-IV., and Pearson’s Composition, Parts I.-II., represent the 
work to be covered. 


17. Homer and Greek Composition. (1 unit.) Homer’s 
Iliad J.-IJI. and Pearson’s Prose Composition are the minimum 
of preparation. In Homer, a knowledge of Homeric grammar and 
the prose equivalents of common poetical words, where there 
are such, and the ability to read Homer not only metrically but 
with expression, are essential. Some attention should also be 
given to character study and to Homeric life. In composition, 
the ability to do easy prose based on Xenophon is required. 


18. German, Elementary. (2 units.) This requirement 
covers two years of high school German. A thorough knowledge 
of the elements of German grammar is expected and the ability to 
translate ordinary German into English at sight or English into 
German. A fair knowledge of poetry and evidence of solid 
composition work is also required. 


19. German, Intermediate. (1 unit.) The ability to 
read at sight ordinary German prose or poetry, to translate easy 
English into German, to answer simple questions in German, and 
to give evidence of familiarity with the essentials of German 
grammar, including particularly the rules concerning the de- 
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clension of adjectives and nouns, the conjugation of verbs and 
word order. Amount of reading required, about 400 pages. 


20. German, Advanced. (1 unit.) German prose reading 
of the more difficult selections from standard authors. Poems 
memorized, composition work which leaves no doubt as to the 
thorough grammatical drill of the applicant. The candidate must 
be able to write in German, short, original themes upon assigned 
topics. Not less than 700 pages of good modern literature 
required. 


21. French, Elementary. (2 units.) The essentials of 
grammar, including the regular and the most common irregular 
verbs, forms and positions of pronouns. The reading of at least 
250 pages of modern prose. Easy composition and dictation. 
Conversation on the text read. Particular stress should be 
laid on correct pronunciation. 


22. French, Intermediate. (1 unit.) Review of the 
essentials of grammar. Study of irregular verbs and the study 
of advanced grammar. Composition, written and oral. Reading 
of about 400 pages of prose by standard modern authors and one 
or two modern plays. Written analysis and criticisms on 
text read and conversation on’ the same. Sight reading and 
‘translation. Special attention should be paid to the correct 
use of idioms. 


23. French, Advanced. (1 unit.) The reading of about 
800 pages of classical and modern French works by standard 
authors. The writing of numerous short themes either on topics 
of every day life or on the text read. Frequent discussions in 
French on the text read, and advanced composition. 

24. Spanish. (2 units.) Thorough work in grammar, with 
especial attention to verb drill, including the subjunctive. Sight 
reading and translation of about five hundred pages, including 
some poetry. Easy Spanish composition and original short 
themes. 


25. Physics. (1 unit.) The requirement represents at least 
one daily exercise throughout the year (preferably the last) in 
academy or high school, and includes elementary mechanics, 
heat, sound, light, electricity and magnetism. There should be 
close relation between class work, lecture, demonstration work 
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and laboratory work. Emphasis should be placed on principles, 
application of principles to daily life, and ability to solve problems 
and to think. The class work should include the study of some 
standard, up-to-date text; such, for example, as Millikan and 
Gale’s First Course in Physics. In the laboratory the student 
should individually perform with some accuracy at least thirty- 
five typical experiments, and should present at entrance a well- 
written note book, properly indexed, duly signed by the instructor . 


26. Chemistry. (1 unit.) The completion of an elementary 
course in general chemistry is required, with practical work in the 
laboratory. The work is represented by that given in Brownlee’s 
First Principles of Chemistry and Laboratory Manual. Note 
books, satisfactory to the head of the department, may also be 
required. 


27. Botany. (1 unit.) Applicants for credit in this subject 
must show ability, obtained during a full year’s work of five 
exercises per week, to solve problems in the field and laboratory. 
A well-kept note book signed by the instructor must accompany 
the application. The pupil must have a general knowledge of 
plant morphology and physiology and also be able to recognize 
readily the common orders of flowering plants. The following 
texts or their equivalents suggest the scope of the work required: 
Osterhout’s Experiments, Bergen’s Elements of Botany. 


28. Zoology. (1 unit.) The prerequisites for credit in this 
subject correspond in time and method to those called for in 
Botany. The scope of the work is suggested by the text of 
Linville and Kelly. 


29. Physiology. (1 unit.) Credit will not be given for 
elementary physiology and hygiene done in the grammar grades. 
The work must at least have covered the equivalent of Martin’s 
Human Body. Four hours per week must have been spent 
in a well organized laboratory. Candidates must present note 
books signed by an instructor. 


30. Physical Geography. (1 unit.) This course should 
have seven periods per week for one year, of which four 
should be arranged as double laboratory periods. The subject 
as presented in a text book should be supplemented by laboratory 
work, including experiments and map study. Records of 
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this work should be kept in a note book, which should be presented 
as a part of the entrance requirement. The work should include 
the commonly accepted divisions of the subject, viz.: math- 
ematical geography, the atmosphere, the ocean, and land forms. 


31. General Science. (1 unit.) The requirement represents 
at least five forty-five-minute exercises a week for one year, of 
which two-fifths or more should be laboratory work. A record 
should be made of at least thirty-five experiments individually 
performed and the note book presented at entrance. 


It is suggested that the course be based upon physical principles 
so related to the biological that one science will dovetail into 
others which are related in principles and applications. The 
course may well include such common basic phenomena and 
facts as: Oxidation; physical and chemical changes; composition 
of air, water, food, rocks and soil; physiological processes of life, 
growth and decay; hygiene and sanitation with reference to 
bacteria in the home, agriculture, disease and the industrial 
arts; uses and sources of foods; cycle of organic life and inter- 
dependence of plants, animals and man; influence of climatic, 


seasonal and geologic changes; relation of the earth to heavenly 
- bodies. 


_ 32. Freehand Drawing. (1 unit.) The requirement repre- 
sents a daily exercise of forty-five minutes for two years; the 
credit allowed, however, must be based on the amount and quality 
of the work accomplished, which must be submitted for ex- 
amination. 


The work should consist of studies of the principles of light 
and shade and perspective from geometric models, sphere, cube, 
prisms, etc., and other simple objects of similar form. They 
should be treated both singly and in groups. 


33. Mechanical Drawing. (1 unit.) The requirement 
represents the work usually covered with a daily exercise of forty- 
five minutes throughout one year. It should consist of exercises 
adapted to develop neatness and accuracy in the use of drawing 
instruments, geometrical figures and curves, free hand lettering, 
and other exercises leading up to the technical courses. The 
student’s work must be submitted for examination. 


Requirements for Graduation 


No student is permitted to graduate who has not 
spent at least one year in resident study at the college. 


The unit employed in reckoning college credits is 
one exercise per week in one subject continued through 
a semester. One hundred and twenty-eight of these 
units are required for graduation, sixty-eight to be 
completed normally in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years, and sixty in the Junior and Senior. A subject 
counted for admission to the Freshman class or for 
the removal of an entrance condition may be allowed 
to take the place of a specific requirement, where 
practically the same ground has been covered, but 
not to diminish the total number of units required 


for a degree. 


Courses of Study 


The courses of study have been arranged with 


three objects in view: 
1. General culture. 
2. Special training in particular lines. 


3. Free election on the part of the student of such 
subjects as harmonize best with his individual purpose. 
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To meet the requirement of general culture, cer- 
tain subjects are prescribed in all courses leading to 
a degree, viz.: 


*Physical Prainingae 22. - ...0 eee 4 units 
TBiblical Literature. = 4 eee 8 units 
Rhetoric and Com position. ........6 units 
English Literature. ( ijcee.ee ee 6 units 
SHrench or. German. 3. (ae, 14 units 
“Mathematics: <.os..4 5. Seen ee 3 units 
Natural Sciences +.) ee 6 units 
History. 5:4.) Ee eee eee 6 units 
Psychology ....5, 025 aes eee 3 units 
Logie..4 3. fae ee ee 3 units 


To meet the requirement of special training, every 
student is expected to choose two closely allied 
departments in which to carry his investigations 
beyond the elementary stage. These two depart- 
ments may be 


First, any two of the following: English, French, 
German, Spanish, Greek, Latin, History. 


Second, any of the following combinations: Eco- 
nomics and History, Mathematics and Physics, 
Physics and Chemistry, Chemistry and Biology. 


From the two departments thus chosen, Upper 
Division courses amounting altogether to eighteen 
units must be completed before graduation. Their 


*To be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

tA two-hour course to be taken either the first or second semester of each 
year. 

§Only 6 units where a high school credit of two years in French or German 
has been presented on entering. 

4|Not required where Trigonometry or Solid Geometry has been presented 
on entering. 
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prerequisites, found among the Lower Division 
courses, should be completed for the most part in 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

Outside the restrictions already indicated, the 
student is given full freedom as to choice of courses, 
subject always to the prerequisites named under 
“Departments of Instruction.” 


Degrees 


Any student completing the above requirements 
and maintaining an honorable record to the end of his 
course will receive the degree of A.B. or B.S., de- 
pending on the departments in which he has specialized. 


Departments of Instruction 


Biblical Literature 
Professor Kellogg 


1. Pentateuch. 
The five books of Moses are studied with a view 
to the mastery of the facts recorded: the crea- 
tion of the world and of man, the entrance of 
sin, the beginnings of redemption, of national 
life, of the covenant people. The Mosaic Law is 
studied in relation to the ‘‘better covenant’ to 
follow. 

2 hours, first semester. 


2. Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
This course is a continuation of course 1, and car- 
ries the student through the period of the Con- 
quest, the Commonwealth and into the time of 
the Kingdom. 
2 hours, second semester. 
3. Pauline Epistles. 
Advanced work is undertaken in synthetic study 
of the Epistles, chiefly Romans. Analysis of 
material and exposition of fundamental Christian 
truth as held historically by the church is under- 
taken from the text of the Epistles. 
2 hours, second semester. 


4. Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets. 
These books are studied with particular reference 
to the political situation of the times which they 
portray. The immediate message and the 
messianic message are discriminated. The proph- 
ets were the statesmen of the Theocracy. 
2 hours, first semester. 
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The Book of Isaiah. 
This massive prophecy is studied in its historical 
relationships and particularly in its messianic’ 
messages. 

2 hours, one semester. 
Life of Christ. 
This study of the Gospels is designed to cover 
not merely the mechanical outline of the life 
of our Lord, but deeper teachings of His min- 
istry and message, His death and resurrection. 

2 hours, one semester. 


The Acts and the Earlier Epistles. 
The transition from the period covered by the 
Gospels to the period when by means of Epis- 
tles the churches are instructed in mature Chris- 
tian truth is covered by the Acts. This book and 
certain of the earlier Epistles are studied with a 
view to the mastery of facts which are formative 
in the beginning of church history. 

2 hours, one semester. 
The Poetry of the Bible. 
This course involves the study of songs com- 
memorative of deliverance from enemies, the 
psalms of historical summary, the messianic 
psalms, and songs of religious experience. 

2 hours, one semester. 
The Bible and Historic Faith. 
This course assembles the testimony of the 
scriptures on the fundamental teachings of the 
church in all ages. The doctrines of God, of man, 
of sin and redemption are studied as they lie 
imbedded in the Bible records. 

2 hours, one semester. 
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13. Hebrews and the Shorter Epistles. 


14. 


The ultimate exclusion of Christian Jews from the 
temple worship calls forth the book of Hebrews, a 
book of “better things’? than those connected 
with the temple worship. The fulfillings of the 
ritual are traced in this course, and certain of the 
later epistles are studied. 

2 hours, one semester. 


The Post-Captivity Period. 
The return from Babylon and the period between 
the Testaments is covered by a study of the post- 
captivity books and other historical sources. 

2 hours, one semester. 


Biology 


Professor Esterly 
Professor Eggleston 


Zoology 


Professor Esterly. 
LOWER DIVISON COURSES 


Principles of Zoology. 

The scope of this course is indicated by the name. 
Systematic zoology, morphology and physiology 
are covered, and topics of general interest as well 
as facts and theories connected with various lines 
of thought in the science are taken up from time 
to time. Instruction is by means of lectures and 
written quizzes and papers upon assigned topics. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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General Zoology. 
A laboratory course, in which invertebrate types 
are studied, and the shark among vertebrates. 
Course 2 must be taken by all who expect to 
pursue advanced courses in zoology. 
Prerequisite, course 1 or its equivalent com- 
pleted or in progress. 
6 hours, first semester (2 units). 


General Zoology. 
A laboratory course, intended to give some in- 
sight into vertebrate embryology, histology and 
anatomy. The development of the frog, toad, or 
salamander is followed, and-the salamander and 
frog, one or both, are used in dissection. 
Prerequisite, course 2. 
6 hours, second semester (2 units). 


Field Zoology. 
Principally a laboratory or field course, the aim 
of which is to enable students to become ac- 
quainted with the higher vertebrates, especially 
the birds inhabiting this region. Not given to 
less than five students, nor more than ten. 
Prerequisite, at least Zoology 1. 
1 afternoon in the field weekly, second semes- 
ter (1 unit). 


Human Physiology. 


Lectures, quizzes, and experimental demonstration 
by means of modern apparatus, preparations and 
models. 

Prerequisite, course 1. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


4. Anatomy of Vertebrates. 


Lectures and laboratory. The course aims to 
cover the higher vertebrate groups in a compre- 
hensive way. The cat is the principal subject of 
dissection. 
Prerequisite, courses 1, 2 and 3. 
6 hours in the laboratory and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations, first semester (4 units). 


5. Cytology and Histology. 


Lectures and laboratory. The animal cell is 
studied in its various phases of activity, and the 
microscopical anatomy of various tissues and or- 
gans of vertebrates is taken up. ‘There is con- 
stant practice in the use of reagents and stains, 
and in the preparation of mounts and series of 
sections for the microscope. Not given in the 
same year with course 6. Given in 1913-1914. 


Prerequisite, courses 1, 2 and 3. 
9 hours in the laboratory and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations, second semester (5 units.) 


6. Embryology. 


Lectures and laboratory. The development of 
vertebrates is studied by means of a text-book 
supplemented by lectures. There is constant 
practice in the laboratory in embryological meth- 
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ods, the principal objects of study being the chick 
and the pig. Not given in the same year with 
course 5. Omitted in 1913-1914. 

Prerequisite, courses 1, 3 and 4. 


9 hours in the laboratory and 3 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations per week, second sem- 
ester (6 units). 


Botany 


Professor Eggleston. 


1. Cryptogamic. 


The study of bacteria, moulds, mosses and ferns. 


1 hour lecture and 2 three-hour laboratory 
periods, first semester (3 units). 


2. Phanerogamic. 
A consideration of the structures and functions of 
flowering plants. 


2 hours of lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods, second semester (38 units). 


3. Economic Botany. 
The study of the fundamentals of agriculture and 
forestry. 
Prerequisite, course 2. 
3 hours laboratory, throughout the year; 1 hour 
lecture, second semester only (8 units). 
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Chemistry 


Professor Chandler 
Assistant Fred H. Eldred 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


General Inorganic Chemistry. 


Section I. for those without, and section II. for 
those with entrance Chemistry. These sections 
meet together twice a week for lectures, and once 
a week separately for recitations and special in- 
struction. Smith: Chemistry for Colleges. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


General Chemistry Laboratory. 


Laboratory work for section I. of course 1. 
Smith and Hale: Laboratory Manual of General 
Chemistry. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
Qualitative Analysis. 


Laboratory work for section II. of course 1. Lec- 
tures and recitations upon the theory and prac- 
tice of qualitative analysis given during the sep- 
arate meetings of section II. and credited under 
course 1. Stieglitz: Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
ysis. Volumes | and 2. 

6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Quantitative Analysis. 
Practice in the general methods of gravimetric, 
volumetric and electrolytic determinations, with 
occasional lectures upon the principles involved. 
Talbot: Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 
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Prerequisite, course 3. 

9 hours, either semester (3 units). 
Quantitative Analysis. 
Continuation of course 4. 

Prerequisite, course 4. 

9 hours, either semester (3 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Organic Chemistry. 

Lectures and recitations upon the chemistry of 
the aliphatic and aromatic compounds. Perkin 
and Kipping: Organic Chemistry. 

Prerequisite, course 4, but may be taken as a 
Lower Division course-with courses 1 and 2 
as the only prerequisites. 

4 hours, first semester (4 units). 


. Organic Chemistry Laboratory. 


Preparation and reactions of typical organic com- 
pounds. Jones: Laboratory Outline of Organic 
Chemistry. 
Prerequisite, course 6 completed or in progress. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Physical Chemistry. 
Lectures and recitations in the field of physical 
and electro-chemistry. Bigelow: Theoretical and 
Physical Chemistry. LeBlanc: Electro-Chemistry. 
To alternate with course 9. 

Prerequisite, courses 4 and 6. 

4 hours, second semester (4 units). 


Industrial Chemistry. ; 
Lectures and recitations. Rogers and Aubert: 
Industrial Chemistry. To alternate with course 8. 
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Prerequisite, courses 4 and 6. 
4 hours, second semester (4 units). 


10. Advanced Chemistry Laboratory. 

Special methods of quantitative analysis, including 
water, gas, soil, feed, food and electrolytic analysis; 
assaying; organic and inorganic preparations; 
physical chemistry measurements. The student 
may choose from these subjects and so fit himself 
for technical or research work. 

Prerequisite, course 5. 

9 hours, either semester (3 units). 


Economics 


Professor Wright 
Associate Professor Cleland 


Instructor Johnston 
Courses in Commerce. 


Under this department are included the Courses in 
Commerce announced in the catalogue of 1912. 
Their direct bearing upon the larger problems of 
business life will be apparent at a glance. Nor is 
proof needed of their value in a practical way to men 
of any calling. Those, on the other hand, to whom 
the field of pure Economics is more inviting will find 
the material equally valuable. 

Students who major in this department will be 
required to take History 1 and 2 asaminor. A 
thorough reading knowledge of French, German, or 
Spanish is also essential, and should be regarded as 
an integral part of the work. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Principles of Economics. 


An introductory course dealing with modern 
economic theories and practical problems. The 
production and the consumption of wealth, the 
distribution of wealth among the agents of produc- 
tion, the principles and problems of exchange. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Wright. 

Physical Geography. 

A study of the physical environment of man. The 
changes and economic relations of land forms. 
The factors controlling weather and climate. 


3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Wright. 


Economic Geography. 


A study of the relation of environment to pro- 
duction and trade, including man’s reaction upon 
his environment. Special attention will be paid 
to the elements of industrial greatness of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 

Prerequisite, course 2 or admission subject 30. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Wright. 


Insurance. 


The economic principles of insurance. The history 
and financial development of life insurance. A 
brief survey of the practice of fire, marine, property 
insurance, ete. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Wright. 


De 
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Accounting. 


Fundamental theory and practice of accounts. 
Theory and practice of auditing. Advanced 
theory and practice of accounting. Advanced 
auditing. Working papers and reports. Com- 
mercial law. 

2 hours of lecture and recitation, 1 laboratory 

period, both semesters (6 units). 
Instructor Johnston. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History 1 and Economics 1 are prerequisite to all 


Upper Division courses in this department. 


10. 


DL 


12. 


Money and Banking. 


The fundamental principles of monetary theory, 
the history and the practice of banking, and the 
discussion of current problems and legislation. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Wright. 


Statistics. 


An elementary course, including the history, 
theory, and methods of statistics. Practice in 
compiling, plotting, and interpreting statistics. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Wright. 
Elements of Jurisprudence. 
A study of the principles that underlie the ‘‘formal 
science of positive law,’’ and of their historical 
development. Some attention will be paid to the 
rudiments of commercial law. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Associate Professor Cleland. 
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Economic History of the United States. 
A study of the economic development of the 
American people. Emphasis will be laid upon the 
economic life of colonial times, the influence of 
westward expansion, and the causes and tendencies 
of present day conditions. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Associate Professor Cleland. 
Public Finance. 
A study of the theories and methods of taxation. 
Attention will be paid to the collection and 
disbursement of public funds by federal, state, 
and local authorities, and by European govern- 
ments. . 
3 hours, second semester. 
Associate Professor Cleland. 


Corporation Finance. 
The place of the corporation in modern industrial 
organization. Special attention will be paid to 
corporate organization and management. The 
evils of corporate organization and public policy 
toward corporations. Recent legislation, par- 
ticularly in California. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Wright. 
Modern Industrialism. 
A critical study of the problems arising from 
present industrial conditions—the relation of 
labor and capital, combinations, etc.—and of 
current questions of . special interest and 
importance. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Wright. 
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Education 


Professor Cook 


1. History of Education, Earlier Period. 

The Biblical idea of education. Educational the- 
ory and practice in Greece and Rome, and in the 
leading nations of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Lectures. Monroe’s History of Educa- 
tion. lLaurie’s Historical Survey of Pre-Christian 
Education. Davidson’s Education of the Greek 
People. ‘To alternate with course 2. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, first semester. 


2. History of Education, Later Period. 
Educational theory and practice in the more ad- 
vanced nations of modern times. Lectures. Mon- 
roe’s History of Education. Quick’s Educational 
Reformers. Supplementary reading. To alter- 
nate with course 1. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 
3 hours, first semester. 


3. Science of Education. 

A study of the fundamentals and principles of 
education. The subject is considered in relation 
to the mental and physical sciences. Problems 
of the pupil, of the teacher and of the school are 
discussed, and underlying psychological theories 
are investigated. Lectures. Henderson’s Prin- 
ciples of Education. Horne’s Psychologie Prin- 
ciples of Education. MHarris’s Psychologie Foun- 
dations. Supplementary reading. To alternate 
wit h course 4. 
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Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 
Philosophy of Education. 
This course will include a study of the aim, the 
meaning and the individual and social aspects of 
education, educational values, the curriculum, 
correlation of studies, interest, attention, the art 
of study. Lectures. Horne’s Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Supplementary reading. To alternate 
with course 3. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 


English 


Professor Odell 
Assistant Professor Cunningham 
Assistant Professor Paul 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


. Elementary Composition. 


To remove deficiencies in the English of the pre- 
paratory course. Must be passed and the fact 
recorded before any student will be ranked as a 
Junior. May be passed in any one of three ways: 
(a) By showing proficiency in the subject in con- 
nection with the work of English 1 or 2. (b) By 
making satisfactory improvement in connection 
with the work of English 1 or 2. (c) By taking a 
course in the subject. Any student failing to 
pass the requirement in one of these ways before 
the middle of the Sophomore year will be regis- 
tered in English A for the following semester. 
1 hour, second semester (no credit). 
Assistant Professor Paul. 
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1. Rhetoric and Composition. 


Based on literary masterpieces. Description and 
narration, first semester; exposition, second sem- 
ester. Daily practice in oral and written compo- 
sition. Required in all courses. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Assistant Professor Paul. 


2. Advanced Composition. 


Exposition and argument. Study of models and 
text. Daily practice, oral and written, in the 
preparation and presentation of material. Re- 
quired in all courses. 

Prerequisite, course 1. 

2 hours, first semester. 

| Professor Odell. 


3. History of the English Language. 


Historical English grammar, with illustrative se- 
lections from Old and Middle English Literature. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


5. Early Nineteenth Century Prose. 


Lamb, DeQuincey, Landor, Macaulay. A study 
of representative works of these writers, with 
special -reference to qualities and varieties of 
prose style. Designed particularly to fit students 
for the more advanced courses in literature. Re- 
quired alternately with course 6. Omitted in 
1913-1914. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 
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Victorian Prose Writers. 


Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stevenson. Required 
alternately with course 5. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Professor Odell. 


Victorian Poets. 


Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Morris, Swin- 

burne. Emphasis on the elements of poetic form 

and poetic criticism. Introductory to more ad- 

vanced courses in poetry. Required in all courses. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Assistant Professor Cunningham. 


Public Speaking. 


Practice in declamation and other forms of public 
address, with some study of the principles of 
vocal expression. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

2 hours, first semester. 


Assistant Professor Paul. 


Oral Debate. 


Written and oral work. Analysis, brief-making, 
and debating. The class is divided into two sec- 
tions, each section debating once a week on a 
question previously assigned. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

2 hours, second semester. 


Assistant Professor Paul. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Courses 1, 2 and 7, together with either 5 or 6, 


are prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Early Nineteenth Century Poets. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
A study of the romantic movement of the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Assistant Professor Cunningham. 


Shakespeare. 
The principal plays read chronologically, with 
special attention to the development of Shake- 
speare’s mind and art. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Earlier Nineteenth Century Novelists. 
Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot. Given alternately with course 21. 
Omitted in 1913-1914. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 


The Short-Story. 


A course in short-story writing, based on a study 
of the masterpieces of the art, with special refer- 
ence to principles of construction. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 


A course in the poetry of the period, with em- 
phasis on the work of Spenser and Miuilton. 
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Given alternately with course 16. Omitted in 
1913-1914. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Professor Odell. 


Restoration and Eighteenth j$Century 
Literature. 
A survey of the leading poets and prose writers 
from Dryden to Burns, with emphasis on the rise 
of the romantic school. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Professor Odell. 


Thesis, 


In connection with any of the upper division 
courses, the student may, with the permission of 
the instructor, write a thesis embodying some 
piece of research. 


1 unit, either semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Anglo-Saxon. 
First semester: The outlines of Anglo-Saxon 
erammar. Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader is used. 
Second semester: Beowulf. 
During the year, English literature from the be- 
ginning to the Norman Conquest. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

Professor Odell. 


Chaucer. 
A detailed study of a large number of the Canter- 
bury Tales and other poems. : 


3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 
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21. Later Nineteenth Century Novelists. 
Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, Howells, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, DeMorgan. Given alternately 
with course 13. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 

22. Browning. 

The study of the poetry of Robert Browning. 
2 hours, first semester. 


Assistant Professor Cunningham. 


French 


Professor Bell 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary. 
First semester: Thorough drill in fundamental 
rules of grammar with daily oral and written ex- 
ercises. Reading short stories and conversation 
on text read. 


Second semester: Drill on irregular verbs, idi- 
oms, elements of syntax. Reading of prose by 
modern authors. Easy composition. Special at- 
tention is given to acquiring a _ vocabulary. 
French being a living language, great attention 
is paid in this and the following courses to cor- 
rect pronunciation and accentuation. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 
2. Modern Prose and Dramatic Writers. 
First semester: General review of grammar, dic- 
tation in French, written and oral composition. 
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Reading: Short stories by modern authors, at 
least one modern play. Conversation based upon 
the texts read. 
Second semester: Written and oral composition. 
Reading: one, or two modern plays, modern 
prose. Written resumés in French and practice 
in conversation. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 21 or course 1. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Composition and Classics. : 
First semester: Advanced composition. Read- 
ing: prose by Sand, Balzac, Rostand and others. 
Themes and conversation on works read. Sight 
translation of prose. Classics by Moliere, Racine 
and others. 
Second semester: Advanced composition. Read- 
ing: History of France, conducted in French, 
with written exercises on assigned topics. 
Prerequisite, course 2. 
3 hours, throughout the year, (6 units). 


History of French Literature. 
This course is intended to give the student ample 
practice in French conversation while affording 
a bird’s-eye-view of what France has done and is 
doing in the world of thought. Outside reading 
of some of the works of certain authors, with 
written reports, will be required. Difficult com- 
position and a review of grammatical principles 
will be given from time to time. 7 
* Prerequisite, course 3. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). — 
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Geology and Mineralogy 


Professor Eggleston 
Assistant. 4... 


1. General Geology, Dynamical and Structural. 


Lectures and recitations. 

Prerequisite, elementary courses in Physi- 
ography or General Science or Physics, 
in Chemistry, and in Botany or Zoology. 

3 hours, first semester. 


2. General Geology, Historical. 


Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite, course 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


3. Field Geology. 


This course involves a careful study of geo- 
logical conditions in and around Highland Park, 
extending both to the mountains and to the sea; 
the drift, dip and strike of rock-strata and the 
various processes now at work to change the 
surface of the land. The work includes the con-- 
struction of topographical maps of the region, 
plottings of the course and gradient of streams 
and sectional maps of the out-crop of strata in 
more specific cases. Students are required to pre- 
sent reports showing the results of their observa- 
tions in the field, while photographs of field ob- 
servations, lantern slides, maps, diagrams, etc., 
etc., are used extensively in class room work. 
This course to accompany course 1. 
3 hours, first semester (1 unit). 
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General Paleontology. 


The work of this course is conducted both in 
the field and laboratory, and is accompanied by 
occasional lectures and recitations. It involves 
a study and plotting of the different geological 
horizons; the development of life on the earth 
from its beginning to the present; the geological 
and geographical relationship of the various fos- 
sil forms, both of plants and animals, together 
with the characteristic and dominant species of 
the different divisions of geological time. Con- 
stant use is made of the College collection of fos- 
sils, while occasional excursions are made to fos- 
sil-bearing regions for the purpose of studying 
them as they occur in the earth. This course to 
accompany course 2. 
3 hours, second semester (1 unit). 


Mineralogy, Physical and Descriptive. 


Lectures and laboratory. The course involves 
a study of elementary crystallography, the physi- 
cal and chemical characters of minerals, a mi- 
croscopical study of mineral sections and the de- 
scriptive study of typical minerals found in the 
College collection. It also involves a careful 


_ preparation of mineral and rock sections and the 


use of the polarizing microscope. ‘The object is 
to familiarize the student with the common min- 
erals about him and to enable him to recognize 
them on coming in contact with them in the field. 
Prerequisite, elementary course in chemistry. 
1 hour lecture and recitation and 3 hours lab- 
oratory, first semester (2 units). 
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6. Mineralogy, Determinative and Economic. 


Lectures and laboratory. The lectures of this 
course involve a study of the origin, characteris- 
tics and distribution of metalliferous veins; the 
useful metals, their occurrence, relation to each 
other and the processes employed in obtaining 
them from their ores; as well as the occurrence, 
preparation and uses of numerous products of 
commercial importance, such as the common 
fuels, marbles, slates, clays, borax and salt. The 
time in the laboratory is devoted to the determin- 
ation and classification of unknown mineral spe- 
cies, many of which are picked up by the student 
either on special excursions or in his daily walks. 

Prerequisite, course 1 or its equivalent. 

1 hour lecture and recitation and 3 hours labo- 

ratory, second semester (2 units). 

The work in geology and mineralogy extends 
through the year, during which time special atten- 
tion is given to the reading of current geological 
literature, while each semester a carefully prepared 
paper on some historical or economic subject is re- 
quired of the student. 


German 


Professor Moll 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary German. 


The essentials of grammar; drill in pronuncia- 
tion; practice in speaking and writing German; 
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dictation and translation at hearing; reading at: 
sight; reading of short, interesting stories. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Modern Prose and Poetry. 
Selection from modern prose writers, poems and 
a drama from either Lessing or Schiller; com- 
position and conversation. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 18 or course 1. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


The Classical Writers of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Dramas of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe; Lyrics 
and ballads of Schiller and Goethe. Composition 
and conversation. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Drama of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Hauptman, Suderman, and others. Advanced 
composition. To alternate with course 6. 
Omitted in 1913-1914. 

Prerequisite, course 3. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. 
Representative novels of Hauff, Freytag, Spiel- 
hagen, Heyse, Keller, and others. Advanced 
composition. To alternate with course 5. Given 
in 1913-1914. 

Prerequisite, course 3. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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Greek 


Professor Ward 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


. Elementary. 

(a) Beginning Book, Goodwin’s Grammar. 

(b) Xenophon’s Anabasis I.-IV. For those who 

enter without matriculation credit in the subject. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


. Lysias and Homer. 

(a) Easy selections from Lysias, or an equiva- 

lent. 

(b) Homer’s Iliad I.-III. Metrics. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 16 or course A. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


. Euripides. 


Iphigenia among the Taurians, and Alcestis. An 
introduction to Greek tragedy. Study of meters 
and the Greek stage. 

Prerequisite, course B. 

3 hours, first semester. 


. Thucydides, Demosthenes. 


Thucydides Book VII. Demosthenes, Philippics. 
Introduction to two important periods of Greek 
history. Collateral reading. 

Prerequisite, course 3. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Greek Life and Literature. 


A course of lectures on Greek life and literature, 
supplemented by required reading and written 
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tests. A knowledge of Greek is desirable but 
not required. Omitted in 1913-1914. es 
Open to all students. 
2 hours, first semester. 


8. Prose Composition. 
Murray. For those preparing to teach Greek in 
the high schools of California, this course is es- 
sential. It should follow course 3. 
1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite, course 4. ‘Two upper division courses 
are offered each year. 


11. Plato. 
Republic. Selections equivalent in amount to 
the Gorgias. A course valuable not only for stu- 
dents specializing in Greek, but for those pur- 
suing ethics, sociology or education as well. ‘The 
place of Plato in Greek philosophy. 
3 hours, first semester. 


12. Lyric Poets. 
Selected. Development of the lyric. Lyric me- 
ters. 
3 hours, second semester. 


13. Herodotus. 
Books VII. and VIII. Study of contemporary 
history. Stylistic and dialect study. 
3 hours, first semester. 
14. Aeschylus, Sophocles. 
Aeschylus: Prometheus or Agamemnon. Soph- 
ocles: Oedipus the King or Antigone. The place 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles in the Greek drama. 
3 hours, second semester. 
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15. Aristophanes. 
Clouds, Frogs. Comparison of Greek comedy 
and tragedy. Comedy as a mirror of the times. 
3 hours, first semester. 
16. Odyssey. 
First twelve books. Special study of Greek 
mythology. Literary influence of Homer. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Professor Cunningham 
Associate Professor Cleland 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Outline History of Western Europe. 
A survey of the history of Western Europe to the 
sixteenth century. Required for graduation. 
| 3 hours, first semester. 
1B. Outline History of Western Europe. 
A survey of the history of Western Europe from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth century. Required 
for graduation. 
3 hours, second semester. 
2A. History of England. 
A general view of the political history of Eng- 
land to 16038. Special study of English constitu- 
tional history. 
Prerequisite, course 1. 
3 hours, first semester. 
2B. History of England. 
A general view of the political history of Eng- 
land from the seventeenth to the twentieth cen- 
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tury. Special study of Imperial England. 
Prerequisite, course 2A. 
3 hours, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Courses 1 and 2 are prerequisite to all upper 
division courses in history. 


3. History of Greece. 
A study of the history of Greece in which special 
emphasis is laid on the ages of Pericles and 
Demosthenes. Omitted in 1913-1914. 
3 hours, first semester. 


4. History of Rome. 
A general survey of the history of Rome to the 
fifth century. Omitted in 1913-1914. 
3 hours, second semester. 


5A. American History to 1800. 
Karly explorations and colonizations: the struggle 
for the continent. Colonial institutions: causes of 
separation from the mother country. The be- 
ginning of national life. 
3 hours, first semester. 


5B. American History from 1800. 
A study of national development, with special 
reference to the influence of westward expansion 
upon American character and institutions. 
3 hours, second semester. 
6A. Modern European History. 
A general survey of the history of Europe in the 
eighteenth century. Special study of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic era. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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6B. Modern European History. 


A general survey of the history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. Special study of the develop- 
ment of nationalities. 

3 hours, second semester. 


History of Art 
Professor Cunningham 


Outline History of Art. 


A general view of the development of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, from the earliest times 
to the present. Class study of lantern pictures. 
Individual collection of pictures of different 
periods. 

3 hours, throughout the year. 


Latin 


Professor Ward 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Tee livy. 
The larger portion of books XXI. and XXII. is 
read, with particular attention to the syntax and 
Livy’s qualities as a writer and historian. Col- 
lateral reading on the history of the period. 


Prerequisite, admission subjects 14 and 15. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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Horace and Cicero. 
Horace: Odes and Epodes. Cicero: De Amicitia 
or De Senectute. Lyric meters. Political condi- 
tions at the beginning of the empire. 
Prerequisite, course 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Plautus and Terence. 
Plautus: Captivi and Trinummus. ‘Terence: 
Phormio. Meters, early forms and constructions, 
Roman and Greek life. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Tacitus and Pliny. 
Tacitus: Agricola and Germania. Pliny the 
younger: selected letters. Investigation of so- 
cial and political conditions under the empire. 
Prerequisite, course 3. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Prose Composition I. 
For those preparing to teach Latin in the high 
schools of California, this and the following 
course are essential. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 15. 
2 hours, first semester. 
Prose Composition II. 
Prerequisite, course 1. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Roman Life. 
Lectures and assigned readings. No knowledge 
of Latin required. Omitted in 1913-1914. 
Open to all. 
2 hours, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 4 is the common prerequisite for all upper 


division courses in this department. Two of these 
are offered each year; 10 and 11 will be given in 
1913-1914. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


15. 


16. 


Horace and Juvenal. 


Horace: Satires and Epistles. Juvenal: selected 
Satires. 
3 hours, one semester. 


Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius. 


Selections. Influence of Alexandrinism. Roman 
morals. Literary coteries of the times. 
3 hours, one semester. 


Roman Comedy. 


Plautus: Rudens and Mbostellaria. ‘Terence: 
Andria and Adelphi. Lectures on the Roman 
Drama. 

3 hours, one semester. 


Seneca. 


Tragedies: Hercules Furens, Troades, Medea. 
Comparison with the masters of Greek tragedy, 
particularly Euripides. Seneca’s handling of 
Greek meters and mythology. 

3 hours, one semester. 


Tacitus. 
Selections from the Annals. Collateral studies 
in the history of the empire. 

3 hours, one semester. 
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17. Lucretius. 


De Rerum Natura: Books I., III. and V., with 
extended sight reading in the other three books. 
The Epicurean system and its poetic treatment 
at the hands of Lucretius. 

3 hours, one semester. 


Mathematics and Astronomy 


Professor Allen 
Mathematics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Solid Geometry. 


The properties of straight lines and planes, of 
dihedral and polyhedral angles, of projections, of 
polyhedrons, including prisms, pyramids and the 
regular solids, of cylinders, cones and spheres, of 
spherical triangles, and the measurement of sur- 
faces and solids. 

Prerequisite, admission subjects 4 and 6. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
The development of the general formulae of 
trigonometry. The theory and use of logarithms. 
The application of trigonometry to numerous 
problems in plane and spherical mensuration. 
Prerequisite, admission subjects 4 and 6. 
3 hours, one semester. 
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3. College Algebra. 


This course includes the development and appli- 
cation of the binominal theorem and of the 
exponential and logarithmic series, permutations 
and combinations, and the theory of equations. 
Prerequisite, admission subjects 4 and 6. 
3 hours, first semester. 


4. Plane Analytics. 
A study of analytic methods, the analytic geom- 
etry of the straight line, the circle, and the conic 
sections, and investigation of the general equation 
of the second degree. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 8 or course 2. 
3 hours, second semester. 


6. Surveying. 

The department is equipped with a transit, Y 
level, Gunter’s chain, steel tape, leveling rod, 
planimeter, slide rules, highly graduated protrac- 
tor, parallel rules, etc. The principles of land 
surveying, irrigation, and railroad engineering 
will engage the attention of the class in actual 
field work, and the reduction of the field notes 
to plots drawn to scale. 

Prerequisite, courses 1 and 2. 

3 hours, second semester. 


9. Differential Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of differential cal- 
culus, and the application to such problems as 
maxima and minima, indeterminate forms, ex- 
pansion of series, etc. 
Prerequisite, courses 3 and 4. 
3 hours, first semester, 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


The following will be ranked as Upper Division 


courses only when preceded by course 9. Physics 3 
may be counted as an Upper Division course in 
Mathematics; also Astronomy 2, if preceded by 
Mathematics 9. | 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Integral Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of integral calculus, 
with application to problems in integration, such 
as lengths of curves, areas, volumes, ete. 
Prerequisite, course 9. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Theory of Equations. 
The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, 
and solution of higher numerical and algebraic 
equations. 

Prerequisite, courses 2 and 3. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Higher Analytics. 
A more advanced course than course 3, including 
a study of higher plane curves and the elements 
of solid analytic geometry. 

Prerequisite, course 4. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Astromony 


General Astronomy. 

A course in descriptive astronomy. Simple prob- 
lems and questions, involving the fundamental 
principles of astronomy. Study of nebulae, plan- 
ets, and constellations, with the telescope. 
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Prerequisite, admission subject 8 or Mathe- 
matics 2. 


3 hours, first semester. 


2. Practical Astronomy. 

Lectures and observatory work. The determin- 
ation of time, latitude, and longitude, and the 
computation of current eclipses and occultation 
of stars. 

Prerequisite, admission subject 7, Mathematics 

4, Astronomy 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Mechanical Drawing 


Instructor Westcott 


The courses offered will enable students preparing 
for engineering or scientific professions to obtain the 
necessary foundation work in drawing before taking up 
their specialized technical subjects. In certain cases 
special advanced work can be arranged for. The 
needs of students taking general courses have also been 
carefully considered. For those preparing for high 
school teaching, a course of lectures and reading to 
accompany the regular work can be arranged, for 
which additional credit will be allowed at the discretion 
of the Instructor. 

Work in courses 3 and 6 must begin with the first 
semester, in the others with either. [n courses 
designated A and B, credit is allowed for each half 
year. 
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Instrumental Drawing. 
A. Linear drawing, freehand lettering, geometri- 
cal problems and constructions, mathematical 
curves. 
B. Mathematical curves continued, elementary 
principles of projection in the third quadrant, 
helical curves. Applied projection. 

Open to all students. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Orthographic Projection. 
Problems in projection, intersection of solids, 
development of surfaces. Application of the 
foregoing principles to working drawings, 
isometric projection, shop sketching. This course 
is suitable for those who desire a working knowl- 
edge of mechanical drawing but who may not 
find it desirable to take the more extended course 
in Descriptive Geometry. 

Prerequisite, course 1. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
Descriptive Geometry. 
A. Basic principles, problems on point, line and 
plane, curved surfaces, sections, intersections. 
B. Shades, shadows and perspective. 
The course involves the study and discussion 
of the elements of drawing from the theoretical 
side. This subject is a requirement in all archi- 
tectural and engineering courses. From one to 
three hours per week are devoted to recitation 
or lectures, the balance to work at the drawing 
board. 

Prerequisite, course 1 and Mathematics 1. 

6 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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4. Machine Drawing. 


Machine details, bolts and nuts, screw threads, 
machine movements, cam, lever and link, spur 
and bevel gears. Complete shop drawings of 
machines, assembly drawings, tracings, blue 
prints, titles. 

Prerequisite, course 2 or 3. 


3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


5. Architectural Drawing. 


A course familiarizing the student with the tech- 
nical terms used in architectural practice and 
building construction, the principles of plan draw- 
ing and detail. ‘The work may be varied to suit 
the special needs of the student, the object being 
to provide a thorough foundation of elementary 
knowledge in the subject upon which to base 
advanced work. The class-room work is sup- 
plemented by lectures on drafting room practice, 
visits to the office of some architect and the 
inspection of buildings under construction. 


Prerequisite, course 2 or 3. 
4 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


6. Statics—Graphic and Algebraic. 


The analysis of statical problems by both graphic 
and algebraic methods, showing the relation 
of the two and their relative advantages and dis- 
advantages. ‘The problems advance from sim- 
ple forms of composition and resolution of forces 
to the complex application of those principles in 
the determination of strains in frames such as 
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bridge and roof trusses in their various forms, 
girders, the cantilever, etc. 

Prerequisite, course 1 and Mathematics 2. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Philosophy 


Professor Burt 


1. Psychology. 


Psychology, descriptive and explanatory. A 
study of the most general and elementary forms 
of consciousness. Ladd or equivalent is used as a 
text. Required for graduation. 

Prerequisite, Sophomore standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 

2. Logic. 

The principles of Deductive and Inductive Logic 
are studied and applied in practical work. The 
purpose is so to familiarize the student with the 
laws of thought that they may be of practical 
value. Required for graduation. 

Prerequisite, course 1. 

3 hours, first semester. 


3. Ethics. 


The history of ethical theory; its importance; 
the basis for moral obligation and the resultant 
duties to God and man. Mackenzie or equivalent 
is used as a text. 

Prerequisite, courses 1 and 2. 

3 hours, second semester. 
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4A. History of Ancient Philosophy. 
An examination of the thought of the Greek 
period with special emphasis upon the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle. Junior-Senior elective. 
Omitted in 1913-1914. 
3 hours, one semester. 
4B. History of Modern Philosophy. 
An examination of the principal systems of mod- 
ern thought from Bruno to the present day. 
Junior-Senior elective. 
3 hours, first semester. 
5. Theism. 
A study of the theistic arguments together with 
an examination of the anti-theistic theories. 
Prerequisite, courses 1, 2. 
3 hours, second semester. 


6. Comparative Religions. 
A study of the great religions of the world, em- 
phasizing the divine origin and transcendent 
value of Christianity as the only religion for the 
world. 
Prerequisite, Sophomore Standing. 
2 hours, first semester. 


Physical Training 


Joseph A. Pipal, Director 


Mrs. Joseph A. Pipal, Director for Women 
The work in this department is required of all 
Freshman and Sophomores not excused on account 
of physical disability. On entering college each 
student is given a thorough physical examination, 
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which forms the basis for special prescriptive work. 
Students having organic heart trouble or any other 
weakness which makes it dangerous for them to in- 
dulge in vigorous exercise are not allowed to partic- 
ipate in athletic competition or heavy gymnastics. 


The course is graded—elementary, intermediate 
and advanced—thus offering a change of work each 
year. Under the supervision of the director, stu- 
dents may elect out-of-door athletics in place of in- 
door gymnastics. 


1. Freshman. 


(I) For men. Elementary calisthenics, march ing 
tactics and preliminary work in heavy gymnas- 
tics. Both indoor and outdoor games. 

(II) For Women. Elementary gymnastics, free 
hand movements, light apparatus, tactics, fancy 
steps and gymnastic games. 


2 hours, t hroughout the year (2 units). 


2. Sophomore. 


(I) For Men. Intermediate and advanced gym- 
nastics, wand and dumb-bell drills, tumbling, in- 
door and outdoor games, advanced tactics. 

(II) For Women. Intermediate and advanced 
gymnastics, light and heavy apparatus, tactics, 
fancy steps and gymnastic games. 


2 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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Physics 


Professor Wolfe 
Assistant William Annin. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


General Physics. 

A systematic development of the fundamental 
ideas and principles of physics is the aim of this 
course. The lectures include both elementary 
mathematical treatments and full experimental 
demonstrations. 


Kimball’s College Physics, supplemented by 
Sabine’s Laboratory Manual, is used as a text- 
book. The laboratory work consists in the 
measurements with standard instruments of such 
physical quantities as moments of inertia, g (two 
methods), surface tension, density, elasticity; 
pitch and speed of sound; specific heat, mechanical 
equivalent of heat; electro-magnetic, electro- 
chemical, and electro-thermal equivalents, in- 
tensity of the earth’s field and magnetic moment; 
optical constants of lenses and mirrors, indices of 
refraction, and wave lengths of light. 


N. B.—Two extra lectures per week and one 
extra laboratory period per week will be required 
of those who have not had high school Physics. 
This extra work may be counted for the removal 
of an entrance condition but not toward graduation. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 8. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and one 
three-hour laboratory period, throughout the 
year (8 units). 
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2A. Optical Measurements. 


In this course the theories of geometrical and 
physical optics are developed, and are verified by 
exact measurements in the laboratory. Edser’s 
“Tight”? is the text-book. The optical labora- 
tory is equipped with a spectrometer, a Pulfrich 
refractometer, a Michelson interferometer, a 
Lummer-Brodhun photometer, a saccharimeter, 
and optical benches with apparatus for work in 
diffraction and in polarized light. 


4 


Prerequisite, course 1. Mathematics 9 must 
precede or accompany. 

3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period, first semester (4 
units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


2B. Electrical Measurements. 


The laboratory work of this course includes a 
measurement of resistance in absolute units by 
Lorenz’s method; comparison of resistances by 
various forms of the Wheatstone bridge, viz.: 
Carey Foster’s, Kohlrausch’s, Hartmann and 
Braun’s, and Thomson’s; the calibration of a bal- 
listic galvanometer; measurement of capacity by 
the ballistic galvanometer; measurements of self- 
inductance and of mutual inductance; measure- 
ments on alternating-current circuits containing 
capacity and inductance. The lectures deal with 
the theory of the methods employed and with in- 
dustrial applications. Hadley’s ‘‘ Magnetism and 
Electricity ”’ is the text book. 
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Prerequisite, course 2A and Mathematics 9. 
Mathematics 10 must precede or accompany. 

3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period, second semester (4 
units). 


3. Analytical Mechanics. 


This course gives a comprehensive survey of 
both statics and dynamics, following Hoskin’s 
“Theoretical Mechanics,”’ It is intended for 
Juniors who have taken calculus, but Sophomores 
who are taking calculus at the same time may be 
admitted by consent of the instructor. 
Prerequisite, course 1, with Mathematics 9 and 
10 completed or in progress. 
5 hours of lectures and recitations, throughout 
the year (10 units). 


_ 4A. Thermodynamics. 


The relations between heat and other forms of 
energy are discussed in this course. Instruction 
will be by lectures and prescribed reading. Omit- 
ted in 1913-1914. 
Prerequisite, course 1 and Mathematics 9 and 
10. 
3 hours, first semester. 


4B. The Electron Theory. 


The last few years have witnessed discoveries 
which are rapidly leading to a unitary view of 
the whole subject of electricity, under the name 
of the ‘‘ Electron Theory.”’ ‘These discoveries are 
taken up and interpreted in this course. The 


* 
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lectures will be supplemented by outside reading. 
Omitted in 1913-1914. 
Prerequisite, courses 1 and 2, and Mathematics 
9 and 10. | 
3 hours, second semester. 


Professor Stevenson 


All courses in Sociology are elective. They are 
open to any student who can meet the restrictions as 
to prerequisites. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary Sociology. 
A general survey of the facts of society pre- 
paratory to the critical study of social theory in 
course 2. The textbook will be supplemented by 
lectures and readings and by lantern slides that 
illustrate social classes, customs and institutions 

and the physical basis of society. 

Open to all upper classmen and to lower-division 
students upon consultation with the professor. 

3 hours, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


2. Principles of Sociology. 

An introduction to the theory of society. The 
various conceptions of Sociology; its relation to 
other social sciences; its special problems and the 
laws that govern their solution; and incidental 
discussion of social conditions to establish and to 
illustrate social theory. 
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Prerequisite, a year of Economics or equivalent 
preparation. 
3 hours, first semester. 


3. Social Psychology. 


4, 


The nature, formation and manifestations of the 
social mind, and its reaction upon the individual 
mind and conduct. Illustrations of phases of the 
social mind will be sought in contemporary 
society, and an effort made to interpret them in 
terms of psychological principles. 

Prerequisite, Philosophy 1 and Sociology 1 or 2. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Social Pathology. 


A general study of the weaknesses and diseases of 
society, and the application of sociological prin- 
ciples to charity, criminology, and constructive 
social work. Los Angeles offers ample opportunity 
for field work in the many conditions and institu- 
tions that illustrate nearly every phase of social 
health and social disease. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Charities and Corrections. 


A critical study of selected subjects treated less 
fully in course 4: preferably, the origin, nature, and 
treatment of the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes, and an intensive study of 
specific problems in criminology or in preventive 
philanthropy. 

Prerequisite, course 2. 

2 hours, one semester. 
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Immiégration. 
A discussion of the principles which determine all 
migrations, with special attention to the American 
immigration problem and its relation to social, 
industrial, and political conditions on the Pacific 
coast. To alternate with course 5. 
Prerequisite, course 2. 
2 hours, one semester. 


Spanish 


Professor Bell 


Elementary. 
Hills and Ford’s Sen Grammar. Reading 
of short and easy stories and plays. Doce Cuen- 
tos Escogidos; Alarcén, El Capitan Veneno; 
Valera, El Pajaro Verde; Galdés, Marianela. 
Composition and conversation. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 
The Modern Novel and Drama. 
Galdés, Dofia Perfecta; Valdés, La Hermana San 
Sulpicio; Valera, El Comendador Mendoza; Per- 
eda, Pedro Sanchez; Echegaray, El Gran Gale- 
oto. Advanced grammar and composition. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 24 or course 1. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Conversation and Composition. 

This course is conducted mainly in Spanish. 
Current events and some of the best modern novels 
and dramas will be read and discussed. An 
opportunity will be given to the students of 
coming in contact with educated Mexicans ,who 
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do not know English. This will afford ample 
opportunity of hearing the Castilian spoken 
without any attempt at avoiding idioms. Reviews 
of important points of grammar and written 
composition will be given as needed. 
Prerequisite, course 2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Schedule of Lectures and Recitations 


The names and numbers of courses correspond with those found under 
‘Departments of Instruction,’”’ pages 41 to 87, the added Roman numerals 
referring to sections of classes. 

Recitation periods are indicated by figures, in the vertical columns, as 
follows: 

1 begins at 8:30 a.m. 
2 begins at 9:25 a.m. 
3 begins at 10:20 a.m. 
4 begins at 11:35 a.m. 
5 begins at 1:10 p.m. 
6 begins at 2:05 p.m. 

L means a laboratory period, which begins at 1:10 p.m. and ends at 4. 

Courses not scheduled will have their hours arranged when the classes 
are formed. 

Chapel exercises are held daily at 11:15 a.m. 
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First Semester Second Semester 
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First Semester Second Semester 
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General Information 
REGISTRATION AND CLASS STANDING 


Registration. Every student is expected to 
register before or during the appointed registration 
days of each semester. Any one registering later 
than the first Friday of the semester will be charged 
a registration fee of two dollars. All college bills for 
the semester are to be settled or arranged for at the 
time of registration. A certificate of registration, 
signed by the Registrar and Business Manager, must 
be presented to the instructor of each class in which the 
student seeks to be enrolled. No one will receive 
credit for a course for which he has not been officially 
registered. | 


Twelve semester hours is the minimum, and eighteen 
semester hours in addition to Physical Training the 
- maximum for which a student may register. The 
semester hour is understood to mean one hour in the 
classroom per week continued through a semester, or 
three hours (ordinarily) in the laboratory. 


Classification. The class in which a student is 
to be ranked is determined by the following scale of 
credits, each figure being the minimum for conditioned 
standing in the class named: 

Freshman—131%4 units of accepted high school 
credit. 

Sophomore—26 units (net) of college credit. 

Junior—60 college units, all entrance conditions 
removed. 

Senior—94 college units, all entrance conditions 
removed. 
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Marking System. Five passing grades of 
scholarship are in use, represented by Arabic numerals, 
as follows: 1 represents the first or maximum 
grade; 2, the second grade; 3, the third or 
medium grade, which is the grade of the average 
student; 4, the fourth grade; 5, the fifth, or 
minimum passing grade. 


Ordinarily, in required Lower Division work, these 
grades should be distributed about as follows: grades 
1 and 5, five- per cent each; grades 2 and 
4, twenty per cent each; grade 3, fifty per cent. 
‘“‘ine.’? represents incomplete work; “con.” repre- 
sents a condition, to be removed by examination; 
F represents a failure, to be removed only by 


repetition of the course. 


While 5 is a passing grade in any subject, yet 
for class promotion and for graduation the student is 
required to maintain an average of 3.5 in the necessary 
number of units. The average maintained by each 
student will be indicated in his semester reports and 
become a part of the permanent scholarship records. 


The method of finding this average is to multiply the 
gerade obtained in each subject by the number of 
units with which the subject is credited, add the 
products, then divide their sum by the total number 
of units earned in all subjects combined. 


Subjects passed with a grade of 5 will not be 
recommended for credit in transferring to other 
institutions. 

The head of any department may exclude from 
advanced classes a student, who, in his judgment, 
has failed to do satisfactory work in the lower classes. 
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Class Honors. First Honors are awarded on 
commencement day to those members of each of the 
four classes whose average grade for the year equals 
1.3; Second Honors to those whose average equals 2. 

To be eligible to these honors, one must have at 
the end of the year: 

a. All entrance conditions removed. 

b. No failures or unremoved conditions on the 
year’s record. 

c. At least 24 units of college credit earned during 
the year. 

d. Rank in the next class. . 


Final Honors. On the same basis as above, 
Final Honors are awarded to those members of the 
eraduating class who have won Class Honors each of 
the four years of their course, or whose average for the 
four years equals the average required for class honors. ° 
Students from other institutions entering Occidental 
not later than the beginning of the Junior year will be 
eligible to Final Honors, provided, in the judgment 
of the Committee on Classification, their record for 
the preceding part of their course equals the standard 
named above. 

Valedictory and  Salutatory. The rank of 
Valedictorian is awarded to that member of each 
eraduating class who stands highest in scholarship 
average for the entire course. 

The rank of Salutatorian is awarded to that member 
of each graduating class who stands second in scholar- 
ship average for the entire course. 

Students from other institutions entering Occidental 
later than the beginning of the Junior year are not 
eligible to these honors. 
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ATTENDANCE 


The College requires of all students regular at- 
tendance at the chapel service and at all the classes 
to which they belong. A copy of the rules govern- 
ing attendance may be obtained from the Dean. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING SOCIAL LIFE 


The College provides places of residence for the 
students by means of a system of registered lodg- 
ings and boarding places. All students must room 
in places approved by the Faculty. Students are 
required to keep reasonable hours and to conduct 
themselves with propriety at all times. A copy of 
the rules governing the social life of the College 
may be obtained from the Dean. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS 


The body being the physical basis of mind and 
soul should be made a fit instrument of their work. 
This can best be accomplished by a wisely prescribed 
course of training. Through such a course the hu- 
man organism reaches the highest stage of structural 
and functional efficiency, and greater mental and 
moral efficiency naturally follows. The work of the 
department of Physical Training, both in gymnastics 
and in athletics, is always made subordinate to this 
larger purpose of the institution. It is regarded as a 
means and not an end. 

The gymnasium is a large well-lighted and well- 
ventilated room connected with the men’s dormitory. 
It contains indoor baseball and basketball courts 
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and is equipped with traveling and flying rings, hori- 
zontal and parallel bars, vaulting horse, floor mats, 
medicine balls, Indian clubs, wands, dumb bells, 
punching bags and other apparatus needed for sys- 
tematic body building. Near by are lockers, with 
dressing rooms, and shower baths supplied with both 
hot and cold water. A large enclosed court is used 
by the young women for games, such as basketball, 
volley ball and hand ball. Adjoining this court is 
the young women’s dressing and locker rooms, in 
which are five showers supplied with hot and cold 
water. Three well-kept tennis courts are open to all 
students. The athletic field, contains a standard quar- 
ter-mile track, with football, baseball and basketball 
fields. The field house is conveniently located on 
the edge of the field. and contains a large supply of 
lockers, dressing rooms and baths. 

Athletics as a phase of the general college life 
are under the care of the Associated Students, acting 
in co-operation with the Faculty Athletic Commit- 
tee. Athletics as affecting the health of the indi- 
vidual are controlled by the Physical Director. 


THE FRIDAY ASSEMBLY 


The Friday Assembly is a feature of Occidental 
life scarcely matched anywhere else among the col- 
leges of America. At this assembly vital topics 
are discussed by eminent men and women from all 
parts of the world. No lecture course east or west 
provides its patrons a richer or more varied pro- 
gram than that offered to the students of Occidental 
every week in the year, free of charge, from their 
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own chapel platform. Its value as part of a col- 
lege education can hardly be estimated. The fol- 
lowing are a few names, among many, of those who 
have given addresses the past year: Dr. Robert J. 
Burdette, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Dr. Mark A. 
Matthews, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Secretary 
William Shaw, Mr. George W. Perkins, Prof. Henry 
van Dyke, Hon. John W. Foster, Dr. Shailer Matthews, 
Miss-Zona Gale, Dr. John Balcom Shaw. 


HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
Graduates of Occidental College may obtain the 
high school teacher’s certificate for California on 
the same conditions as graduates of the State Uni- 
versity. Full details regarding these conditions will 
be furnished on application. 


COLLEGE BILLS 


General 
‘Tuition; each semester: 271. 2) 5 ee $00 . 00 
Graduation Fee...... OU SL Se a 5.00 
Laboratory 
Botany [or 2000.00 3 a $ 3.00 
Botany 3, each semester. 2. <5... ee 
Chemistry 2 or 7, each semester.......... 5.00 
Chemistry 3, each semester.............. 10.00 
Chemistry 4, 6 or 100... 2 10.00 
Geology 3 Or 60) i! i 1.50 
Physies 1, each semester? (50. a) ee ee 6.00 
Physies 2A or 2B... 200 ee ee 3.00 
Loology 2’or 344 .0Gk si eee 4.00 


Loology 5 or 621. he ak a 5.00 
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In addition, a breakage deposit of $5.00 is required 
for each laboratory course in Chemistry. The 
balance remaining at the end of the course will be 
returned. 


All college bills are payable in advance. Five per 
cent will be added to all bills of the first semester not 
paid by November 15th, and to those of the second 
semester not paid by March 15th. 


No payments will be refunded for students who are 
dismissed or suspended or who leave College for any 
reason other than illness necessitating absence for 
more than half a semester. Not more than half the 
proportionate charges for such a period of absence 
will be refunded. 


LIVING EXPENSES 


A system of registered lodging and boarding places 
provides places of residence for the students at a cost 
varying from eighteen to twenty-five dollars per 
month. New students will be provided on their 
arrival with complete lists of approved rooms and 
boarding places. 


Applications for rooms in the men’s dormitory 
may be sent to the Registrar, Occidental College. 


The necessary expenses of the student range 
from $275 to $400. 


Students who desire to earn their expenses while 
attending the College should register with the Em- 
ployment Bureau conducted by the Christian Asso- 
ciations. Opportunities for self support among the 
students are somewhat limited. The number of stu- 
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dents who earn their entire expenses is compara- 
tively small. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a limited number of scholarships 
available for the relief of deserving students who 
are unable to pay tuition. In some cases the bene- 
ficiary is named by the donor, in others by the 
President or Board of Trustees. Every candidate 
for a scholarship must have his application indorsed 
by some person of recognized standing in his home 
neighborhood. Any one receiving such aid will be 
expected to maintain a creditable standing in his 
classes and to show by his conduct that the assist- 
ance has been worthily bestowed. Address all com- 
munications regarding these scholarships to the 
President. 


THE HORACE CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP 


In addition to those named above, the Horace 
Cleland Scholarship, recently established by the Al- 
umni Association, is awarded, for the Sophomore 
year only, to that member of each class who seems 
best entitled to it on the general basis of need and 
merit. 


THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competition for these is open to the young men of 
Occidental. One who passes the qualifying ex- 
amination held in* Los Angeles becomes eligible to 
appointment for aterm of three years as Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, England, an expense fund of 
$1500 a year being provided. 
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STUDENT LOAN FUND 


There is a loan fund from which a worthy stu- 
dent in unusual need may borrow at four per cent 
interest a sufficient amount to meet a part or all of 
his tuition, giving his personal note as security. 
Such loans can be made only in case of real need 
and through personal conference with the President. 
Each applicant must furnish satisfactory references 
and will be expected to maintain a proper standard 
of scholarship and conduct. 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1912 
CLASS HONORS 


First Freshman: 


Florence Margaret Moote 
Lola M. Van Ness 


Second Freshman: 


Pearl Margaret Adams 
Harold Parker Huntington 
Helen Hamilton Manley 
Helena Theresa McKelvey 
Andrew Wilson Stewart 
George Webber Thorne 


First Sophomore: 


Louise Baxter Boal 
Frederick Walton Brown 
Charles Elvon Musick 
Hettie Alice Withey 
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Second Sophomore: 


Edith May Hazlett 
Clara Gertrude Herman 
Mary Lois Leffingwell 
Wiliam Orr McConnell 
Eva Pearl Osborn 

Anna Almeda Pettit 
Evelyn Board Raynold 


First Junior: 


Dorothy Culp 


Second Junior: 


Stella Freeman 

Nora Allen Nelson 

William Bush Percival, Jr. 
William Sharp Thorndike 


First Senior: 


Rosalind Joleva Chase 
William Wilson Cumberland 
Charlotte Victoria Donaldson 


Second Senior: 


Georgia McKenzie Brack 
Bessie Margery Gardner 
Harold Brooks Landreth 
Edith Griffith Osmond 
Carolyn Walton Pettit 
James Farmer Pleukharp 
Esther Annette Post 
Celia Elliott Tucker 
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FINAL HONORS 


First: 
Rosalind Joleva Chase 
William Wilson Cumberland 
Charlotte Victoria Donaldson 
Second: | 


Georgia McKenzie Brack 
Warren Rippey Schoonover 


VALEDICTORY AND SALUTATORY 
Valedictory: 
Charlotte Victoria Donaldson 


Salutatory: 
William Wilson Cumberland 


ORATORICAL AND DEBATING CONTESTS 


Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest. An orator- 
ical contest between the colleges of Southern California 
is held annually. The preliminary contest at 
Occidental is under the direction of the Associated 
Students. The winner in this contest represents 
Occidental in the Intercollegiate. In the last home 
contest, the first prize was won by Mr. Christopher 
Gaskell, 713, and the second by Mr. Day Ehrenfeld, 
"14, 

Prohibition Oratorical Contest. Each year 
an oratorical contest is held under the auspices of the 
Students’ Prohibition League, which is a branch of 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. The sub- 
jects discussed are connected with the work of 
temperance reform. Two prizes, of $15 and $10, 
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respectively, are offered to the winners of this contest 
by the Temperance Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. In 
this year’scontest the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
John Bickford, 714, and the second to Mr. Day 
Ehrenfeld, 714. 

The Southern California Peace Society. An 
oratorical contest is held annually under the auspices 
of the Southern California Peace Society. The aim 
of the society is to bring about international dis- 
armament. The local contest is under the direct 
charge of the student Oratorical Association, and the 
winner represents the college in the Intercollegiate 
Peace Oratorical Contest of Southern California. 
At the home contest, occurring April 28, the first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Willis La Mott, 715, and the 
second to Mr. Day Ehrenfeld, 714. 


The Triangle Debate. The ‘Triangle Debate,”’ 
between representatives of Occidental College, 
Pomona College and the University of Southern 
California, has become an annual affair. Three 
debates on the same question take place simultane- 
ously. Each institution is represented by six de- 
baters, three of whom support the affirmative in the 
home contest, the remaining three supporting the > 
negative at one of the other institutions. In the 
debate with Pomona, this year, Occidental was rep- 
resented by Millard Mier, ’16, Willis La Mott, 715, 
Edwin MHullinger, °15; in the debate with the 
University of Southern California, by George Blount, 
13, Harry McClean, 715, John Jay Hopkins, ’15. 

Debate with Redlands University. For two 
years in succession a debate has been held between 
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representatives of Occidental College and Redlands 
University, each team. being made up of two young 
men. In the debate of the first year, Occidental was 
represented by William Percival, ’14, and Maynard 
Hanna, 716. Inthe second debate, held the past year, 
Occidental was represented by William Pollard, 716, 
and Paul Steintorf, 716. 


The Debating Record. Occidental has taken 
part in one intercollegiate debate besides those with 
the colleges and universities named above. While 
no special attention has been given to this form of 
activity, the record has been quite creditable. Out 
of the fifteen debates participated in, Occidental has 
won nine, and, taking one year with another, has been 
defeated by no institution thus far. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. The purpose of this 
organization is to control all student enterprises. 
All Occidental students are eligible to membership. 
At its organization, the Associated Students ab- 
sorbed the Athletic Association, the Oratorical As- 
sociation, and the Occidental Publishing Company. 
These enterprises are now under the direct control 
of a General Manager and under the general con- 
trol of an Executive Committee, which is composed 
of the officers of the Association, the General Mana- 
ger, and one representative of each of the following 
interests: Oratory, Athletics, Student Publications, 
the Alumni, and the Faculty. 

All expenditures must be authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and every month a report of 
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receipts and expenditures, after being duly audited, 
is published in The Occidental. 


Christian Associations. The Young Men’s and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations are 
both represented by strong organizations, being 
supported by a large majority of the students. The 
weekly meetings of the Associations are largely at- 
tended. Classes for systematic Bible study meet 
regularly. 


Interest in missions is very strong, the Student 
Volunteer movement being well represented in both 
Associations. 

Each year the Y. M. C. A. sends a delegation to 
the State conference at Pacific Grove, and the Y. W. 
C. A. a delegation to Moss Beach. 


An important feature of the work of the Associa- 
tions is the Student Employment Bureau, which is 
conducted for the benefit of those desiring to earn 
their expenses during the college year. An Infor- 
mation Bureau is also conducted by the Associa- 
tion for the assistance of new students at the open- 
ing of the college year. 

Literary Societies. The students of the College 
support three active literary societies: the Steven- 
son and the Lowell, composed of young men, and 
the Laurean, composed of young women. ‘These 
societies hold weekly meetings for debating and 
other literary work. 


Glee Club. The Glee Club continues to maintain 
its place among the successful organizations of the 
College. Besides furnishing the music at various 
services and exercises of the College, the club regu- 
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larly makes a vacation trip to a number of the sur- 
rounding towns. It contributes in no small degree 
to the social life of its members and to the musical 
interests of the College. 

Membership is based upon ability displayed in 
competitive trials at the opening of the school year. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Occidental, the College newspaper, appears 
twice each week of the College year. It is edited and 
managed by students of the College. An annual, 
La Encina, is published in May by the Junior class. 
A handbook of information is issued at the begin- 
ning of each year by the Y. M.C. A.. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Those intending to devise property to Occidental 
College are requested to use the following form: “I 
hereby give, devise and bequeath unto the Occiden- 
tal College of Los Angeles, State of California, the 
BUC tee le i ok Dollars. ’’ 

For property other than money the form should 
be correspondingly varied. 


Executive Committee of the 
Associated Students 


1912-1913 
EGE BTCLET) Gaetan we oye ook GAG Ae Drury P. Wieman, 713 
Vice bresigent..14724.5 te yy, oo Mary H. Allen, 713 
OCECLST Vc ene or 5. Miran, ap Mary C. Culbertson, 713 
General Manager........... Francis W. Lawson, 712 
Alumni Representative....... Arthur L. Spring, ’08 
Editor of “The Occidental”’..C. H. Gaskell, 713 
Athletic Representative....... Davide Ge wile ls 
Oratorical Representative...... John T. Bickford, 714 


Faculty Representative........... Professor Ward 


Officers of the Alumni Association 
1912-1913 
President, 
Rev. Edward Dwight Chapin, ’08 


Vice-President, 
Bertha Boal, ’08 


Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Reiner McClung, 711 


Treasurer, 
Harry C.- Dane, ’02, 
1959 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Alumni Representative, 
Executive Committee Associated Students, 
Arthur Logan Spring, ’08 
Alumni Editor of ‘‘The Occidental,’’ 
Edna Louise Chamberlin, ’11 


Graduate Council 


Term expiring June, 1913: 
Dr. Isabel Crowell, ’02 
Edward Solomon, ’03 
Daniel 8. Hammack, ’05 
Edna Louise Chamberlin, 711 
Philip F. Dodson, 710 


Term expiring June, 1914: 
Dr. Arthur W. Buell, ’04 
Margaret Herskovits, ’05 
Arthur L. Spring, ’08 
Prof. Arthur G. Paul, ’09 
Frank N. Rush, ’09 


Term expiring June, 1915: 
Rev. Edward Dwight Chapin, ’08 
Bertha Boal, ’08 
Francis William Lawson, 712 
Mrs. Mary Reiner McClung, ’11 
Prof. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07 


Degrees Conferred in 1912 


Doctor of Laws 


Hugh Kelso Walker, D. D. 


Bachelor of Arts 


Edwin Abbey Bishop 

Leslie Logue Boyd 

Georgia McKenzie Brack 
Grace Edith Brown 
Rosalind Joleva Chase 

Roy Lamont Creighton . 
William Wilson Cumberland 
Charlotte Victoria Donaldson 
Charles Morris Fuller 
Bessie Margery Gardner 
Rebecca Hayslip 

Warner Harrington Hollister 
Fred McPherson Johnson 
Harold Brooks Landreth 
Francis William Lawson 
Robert David McGee — 
Edith Griffith Osmond 
Carolyn Walton Pettit 
Esther Annette Post 

Aileen Riggins 

Benjamin Rey Schauer 
Alice Marion Truesdell 
Celia Elliott Tucker 

Anna Louise Tuller 

Grace Adelaide Vickers 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Bachelor of Science 


Helen Faye Fifield 

James Farmer Pleukharp 
Warren Rippey Schoonover 
James Patterson Smart 
Bertha Elvira Stanley 
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Register of Students 


1912-1913 
SENIORS 
Allen; Mary Harrieteec 07 ae oe Los Angeles 
Angus, Howard: Weldon... 2.. 5.24. Arcadia 
Blount; George: Winteld 3 =.) ae Los Angeles 
Bradbeer, Chestér Boalt... 22, vane Los Angeles 
Brier; Edward: Blake: Geer eee eee Los Angeles 
Culbertson,’ Mary: ‘Coe. 720. ee Los Angeles 
Davis, Dorotha).\oooe eee Los Angeles 
Dalle David Bruces Worn. he Hemet 
Preémane stella ts.) tien aoe ee South Pasadena 
Gaskell, Christopher Harold............ San Diego 
Gillies; “Araminta Mary. i225 080 oe South Pasadena 
Gordy; Mabel. Catherine... .7..0 ae Pasadena 
Key; Sarah’ Elizabeth i732 002 Boe eee Fullerton 
Lewis, Charles Henry. 40S 0 Los Angeles 
McCoy, Horace Hoagland). 37.92 ee Beaumont 
McDuiiHsthern 4.57 2,2) ee Long Beach 
McKelvey, Elizabeth Hamilton......... Los Angeles 
Nelson: Nora Allen) 23200 soe cre eee Los Angeles 
Percival; Willian Bush, Jr... eee Los Angeles 
peay, Welllordes a") ais tay see South Pasadena 
Stevens, John Hobertsi%.. eee ee Modesto 
Thacker Emma, Beryl ol Los Angeles 
Thorndike, William Sharp ......... Hillard, Wash. 
Tidball, Edith’ Tucile: (230k eee Santa Ana 
Wendling; Lillie Ethel eee South Pasadena 
Wieman) Drury Barkit Gia ae Los Angeles 
Wieman; Lois@Hazel he een Los Angeles 


Yakeley, ueon 9 ee nr eee ee Los Angeles 
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JUNIORS 
BY DUE EMMN CLG an aun tir ss el Gholi ecole ee +e Pasadena 
OREO VIUOTe erent reer ee. Newport 
PK IODO mS RUSE eee M Ura sero Los Angeles 
VEVEVAVE, AUC ON a iaT tool AYER deen a ley et ih A ae Pasadena 
ecdempenjaminy Willisce 2. toa eek fo. be. Whittier 
Po OOree On) NOMaS ors Peony a. is: Los Angeles 
A OAIUISGUISESESAXUCE S od. cea ad esse le tes Los Angeles 
is Pleraevy iiiiedim Wallace)... 20. et yaw Los Angeles 
Drown wetreaernck, Waltons... 00.2. 0hd: Pasadena 
PTA MEULO MID Vise, Yon ee. sos c es Pasadena 
Mlereemrennen  OuUtLer el. «dali weld wc) fae Pasadena 
PUT Cc, TORS AYES igo Aol tie to a ae El Rio 
Darel my aroareh. WANbZ ss). cg 446 cnt Ge sl Los Angeles 
Rae eta CLC MRL AV Ae, hoe Wns de lahas Pe, 5S hs Pasadena 
GNU aYG DAs O00 de fee eh Ae ed ee Los Angeles 
Gril yeeUsTai le mei te = ak. 5 they Ads Lek Los Angeles 
Manne ordeay ilam iiske +) kav ae ks Sierra Madre 
* Hazlett, Edith May...................Los Angeles 
Henderson, John Alexander............. Santa Ana 
AeA SRE MV Gel eta ek, ac ee iG Mods al Los Angeles 
TLON yee Lar UvEGLOTS > <2. 4.cee sb elk bats Los Angeles 
untae Chatheld ss. co. oleate. Los Angeles 
Joneden baddeus: Cranee JT tsrtusyst eed eka Pasadena 
Wertbeam viudreds Marie ..« .:..4.a0hw. South Pasadena 
Kaineside Grace Dorovbea- .. 0:24. ols ec Los Angeles 
Pinkpacrickee arryA blister... oak e:.2% Los Angeles 
Lawyer, Edwin Briggs............ South Pasadena 
McClung, Katherine Wilma............ Los Angeles 
McConnell, William Orr....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Mie Monusald Bruce: Harold... eet. esas Los Angeles 
LCI Gry MLC oA Lin yok. fie tte Ae Los Angeles 


Ore wr aTrICn Wd1bH: os. cheer 2 4. watiokds Los Angeles 
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Pettit; Anna Almeda:.>7-727..% .Parlier, Fresno. Co. 
Rogers, Rowena Jean... 2. 4.) ae Los Angeles 
Simithseowisesers 4 aks Gah Ae Los Angeles 
Tamura, Paul:Kivyoshi. 0... . 2.0 eee Los Angeles 
Wallace, Grace Ann... |... 23a Alhambra 
Watts; Arthur. Pryor... 0... 20h Los Angeles 
Young, Paul Thomas... 404... oo Los Angeles 
SOPHOMORES 
Acosta, Faith. Ramona. 0.5.22 e6 Pasadena 
Adams, Pearl Margaret................Los Angeles 
Allen, William Wadley..... la ee Alhambra 
Beede; Lillian: Elizabeth...........22..2 eae Whittier 
Botce; Frank Seymours, vee ee South Pasadena 
Bollinger,“Glen Harold... 2.23.0 aan Hollywood 
Bouck, Vrank. Jackson: 5) oy ewe San Anselmo 
Boyd,-Gladys: lrene..0.-2.4 «ci ee Los Angeles 
Byram; Roy: Mack. <=...23 9 Santa Ana 
Chapman, Leland Stantord......<.....7 f. 9 Los Angeles 
Crawitord, Hdwin Dickey... 0. "2.9. Fresno 
Doig, Leroy Lowry.«....4. 015 2 Santa Ana 
Flippen, Florence Danner. \\; 2727.4) eee Orange 
Gall; -Hrekine Meadés.7.... . eae. ee Santa Ana 
Chiichrist, George: ReMi, Sea ee Los Angeles 
Goil))*George. Almon.;6 fae ee San Anselmo 
Graham, Winniireds.i2 ceva eee ee Long Beach 
Hall) Edwin: Carly 2)... Sue ee Monrovia 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur Chapman............ San Diego 
Hanna, Maynard Basil 5, aie eee Los Angeles 
Hayeslip, Ralph Stewarts: .,. 0) ee Pomona 


Hayward, Samuel’ Thomas... 373.2022 48 Los Angeles 
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Hollinger, Howard Earnest 
Hopkins, John Jay 
Hullinger, Edwin Ware 
Johnson, Charles Sale 
Kennedy, Victor 
La Mott, Willis Church 
Lane, Paul Vaux 
Lord, Margaret Wallace 
McBurney, Theodore Chichester 
McLean, Harry Justus 
MecDermont, Earl Alexander 
McKelvey, Helena Theresa........... 
Millar, Peter Amerman 
Miller, Nellie Adelia 
Moore, Helen Hazel 
Moote, Florence Margaret......... 
Porter, Hannah Fern 
Renner, Dorothy Jean............. 
Riley, Harold William 
Ritchie, Carleton Palmer 
Rodgers, Marguerite 
Sharp, Mabel Lenora 
Sharpe, Clara 
Siefert, Herman George 
Smiley, Bertha Mae 
Smiley, Donald Scott 
Stearns, Francis Ardell 
Stearns, Theodore Le Grand 
Stewart, Andrew Wilson 
Stratton, Elisabeth Brier 
Stuart, Irene 
Stuckslager, Mary Rezilda 
Sumnes, Charlotte Louise 
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Long Beach 
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Tew, ‘Marian Muriel. ...3.2.) Pasadena 
Thompson, Myrtle Elizabeth. ..... 7. 3m Orange 
Thomson, Mae... 60.2... i ee Los Angeles 
Thorne, Frederick Rowe......-. 27. ‘Pace Grove 
Thorne, George Webber.............. Pacific Grove 
Truelsen; Mamie Louise... 2... 2) Hemet 
Truesdell; Panny% ... 324. he Redlands 
Weymouth, Mary Demic........... Amarillo, Texas 
Wilson}: Jean Hazel: ees eee .Los Angeles 
Wing Harold Evan.) 2. 3. 62 oa Los Angeles 
Wride, Homer Martin.............South Pasadena 
Wylie, Emma, Grace... 450 ee Los Angeles 
Young, Walter Stewart). 3. 2) s-oee ee Los Angeles 
FRESHMEN 
Andrtes; Stella ‘Clareasg 259) 2 eee Los Angeles 
Annin, William. Clement... 3. 340) aye Los Angeles 
Bairdy-Wlartiva cue Gai gee Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Barager, Kenneth ‘Myles.,.2 >.) 2. as Glendale 
Barnhills J essieic)50)5 1... Gama cee eee Long Beach 
Bigelow, Curtis Rorebeck..... Flandreau, So. Dak. 
Boitce, tenry- Gudgell yas ae eers South Pasadena 
Boring, Nellie Elizabeth................Los Angeles 
Buell; < Lester: Hervey: oc cta ous ve ee Montecito 
Burton. ors Rs es a eee Los Angeles 
Clark;-ClaraDynni p53). 7.0 ee Burbank 
Converse; Harold) Dudleye:. 2... 92 32 eee Corning 
Cook; Jonnswesley.c. 30s. 3 ee ee Los Angeles 
Cook, Mable Elizabeth) ¢2. 35.3 #0 Los Angeles 
Creighton, Allen Miller..........:. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Creighton Jolin (Hayes. cane. rere Phoenix, Ariz. 


Creighton; Rather ere Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Davidson, Margaret Hampton........... Pasadena 
Davis, Eleanor Madaline............... Los Angeles 
OMA oom rane CU Dert . ns) c.g bo ek vio ne Ventura 
TD emi Dee) ATTICS 9. 2 lare seis s Pe Pieces Phoenix, Ariz. 
Elsey, George Wendell............ South Pasadena 
Emett, Edward Llewellyn................ Alhambra 
Hosters oldney. Hrancis. 3. 2... 5. South Pasadena 
BERRY, Soya C14 OH 2 A: earns yA re re ne a Los Angeles 
Geissler, Anna Louisa........ Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Se MAMA OME ECL COS G08 wreot, Ay ve dey Ua wide a Los Angeles 
He Dem OR VLA YE 80 os eo os ds bila ocean of Alhambra 
Gourley, Margaret Stephenson..... Twin Falls, Idaho 
PEMBt mt aties CCN. 5s). asks s oh p pure kha Los Angeles 
EA em OLUIO irae eo ibe 3 ok lsa) face pratt ok, 2.4 Redondo 
Harris, Guy Comstock....... A ae ea Pasadena 
Teele WE Arion LiOWLE 5 3) ee fue oan hs ass Los Angeles 
isto niiiresge by WWW Bah ool Ont feta st qd re ene ee ee Los Angeles 
Mer pam TOLG Via GCIs sien ie ee aie ioe Pasadena 
mite Went CTOOQ WING 21 4000.% 4 see Sha is Phoenix, Ariz. 
re atebigsy, UA eNal ce fe) hie Sa a gy a) OB eee Los Angeles 
LUM AL GEL ote) acto ths cay Mle doe sie sa Burbank 
LOR LLOWELOP LLABtINOS |)... Medic easels Eagle Rock 
Tidiven ison e Hai 5k ue ae et ees, oo Santa Ana 
PVD Grimm yeeAlOA ae oc seated will. Gifford, Ll. 
RCO y MRIUU DG Mie ous potted cele weer, har 208 Pomona 
Refver SLEsViermne: (hr. hy oe. San Louis Obispo 
CG Me VVLL IS CATO Ones entre ees ee oy tas Fullerton 
Tesch 3 Sp EO CANS Aen gel cat Oe eG Le eC Los Angeles 
PVMenairiCk a All ELATNON cassette cn Los Angeles 
PercieOmmA Una ue OV sin ehh: « Los Angeles 
LCase vey gu allayed DA By N re eee Gee ein eee Los Angeles 
pera GIP ATOLL GELOY Gms volvin ia vhs spied be Bristol, Vt. 
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Lyon; Ralphotve.. oti a Los Angeles 
Macdonald, Henry Mackenzie... 7.9) Pasadena 
MacDonalds Maldawian it ser co eee South Pasadena. 
MacIntosh, Donald Harold.............Los Angeles 
MacIntosh, Samuel Chester............ Los Angeles 
McAulay, Robert ferrier.....-..). eee Anaheim 
McClung, Samuel Hudson..............Los Angeles 
McDearmott, Kenneth Phillips........... Pasadena 
McGuiresMary. eo Los Angeles 
McKelvey, Katharine Finley; =: 3 3303 Los Angeles 
McLain, Fred French. .......-.....2) eae 
Merrill A.) Ruthin Se a. eae Chicago, Ill. 
Mier, Millard Moreland...............Los Angeles 
Montcomery, Ward Wells... 4.75: 3s Los Angeles 
Myers, Helen Williams................Los Angeles 
Parker, Warren Harveys.) 5 eee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Parsons, Helen: May 4.0 Wo) cee Pasadena 
Pettit, “Hermon: De With 2) 234 Parlier, Fresno Co. 
Pollard, Wilham Leroy’...0.5.. 2. Banning- 
Potter, Ralph Benajah. i... see Hollywood 
Price; Atina’ Vag sc) Ses cn a an Los Angeles 
Richards, Albert Ernest...............Los Angeles 
Shepard, Robert “ndwin)) 55037...) eae San Diego 
Shinn Albert obit 46k ee Los Angeles 
Smatt: Norris @arson! .4-s50 eae Santa Ana 
Suit ale hear stent ae) eee ereee Santa Barbara 
Pete H AFD ga UN Hue Kei eroraee Carita te 2) .....Los Angeles 
Squire; -Loyd Parker: +... 234.5520 eee Downey 
Stehman, Henry Mii vie ae Pasadena 
Steintoriy, Paul Bower. eee Calexico, Cal. 
Sudden; Anita: -Hlenora:- 2-120). 2 eee Ventura 
Tidball, Charles’ Vaylorst5 a2 eee Santa Ana 


Trout; Elsiesliovyiea 0 ee Burbank 
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WYLIE VALLC CEA DOF tegen vas ae oes Downey 
Wisimeriom lero yan IOXanders.n.4 oa). eae Santa Ana 
West, Margaret Donaldson... ~.... South Pasadena 
Worm GatOsmIGKSON irs (ac ih hes Burbank 
VME Rts, TEA SiN [gala ee aa Ne ee El Centro 
Wisi merLaroice WOSGM. i ac tel 2 Sis owe Long Beach 
Wile orence #MSLNen.. akte 44> .n es sek ke Venice 
SPECIALS 
BT LORE ah re mia oe eh ones eae 8k Rivera 
Eberle Ll lancet ee onus cr ee. Rivera 
TAO Ver) CIN GSMO ANC) oer gh we cox crane fhe Ws Los Angeles 
Poe ALORA LUTE VAN Uy ates ce be 6 os tin Escondido 
MeAllister, Wallace D. B.......... Springfield, Mo. 
PbiganloceAlbertay. t.......c26 «1. ..Lds Angeles 
Ba UGrin eh ernie dna tess e Avian va e's Sacramento 
Pome ernice, Bend aia. o. Pog... Elie, Manitoba 
Smith, Theodore Parker...............Los Angeles 


ecrrnt One awl oLN LOL pe) ease rte 0, Los Angeles 
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CALENDAR 


1914 


Sept. 21-22, Monday-Tuesday 
Examinations for Admission and for Removal of 
Conditions. 
Registration of Students. 


Sept. 23, Wednesday, 11 a. m. 
First Semester Begins. 

Nov. 26-27, Thursday-Friday 
Thanksgiving Recess. 


Dec. 18, Friday, 4 p. m. 
Christmas Vacation Begins. 


1915 


Jan. 5, Tuesday, 8:30 a. m. 
Christmas Vacation Ends. 

Feb. 1-5, Monday-Friday 
Mid-Year Examinations. 


Feb. 5, Friday, 4 p. m. 
First Semester Ends. 


Feb. 8, Monday 
Registration of New Students. 


Feb. 8, Monday, 11 a. m. 
Second Semester Begins. 


Mar. 26, Friday, 4 p. m. 
Spring Vacation Begins. 
April 6, Tuesday, 8:30 a. m. 
Spring Vacation Ends. 


June 6, Sunday, 4 p.m. , 
Vesper Service of the College Christian Associations. 


June 7-11, Monday-Friday 
Final Examinations. 


June 13, Sunday, 4 p. m. 
Baccalaureate Sermon. 


June 15, Tuesday 
Senior Class Day. 


June 16, Wednesday, 10:30 a. m. 
Twenty-third Annual Commencement. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Term expiring January 31, 1915: 
S. 8S. Salisbury, M.D., 
Rev. Wm. 8. Young, D.D., 
EP Clapp; iD. 
Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., LL.D. 


Term expiring January 31, 1916: 
W. E. MeVay, 
David B. Gamble, 
John Willis Baer, LL.D., 
Henry 8. Carhart, Se.D., LL.D. 


Term expiring January 31, 1917: 
Hon: Frank. BP... Flint, 
Edward H. Groenendyke, 
Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., 
Frank May. 


Term expiring January 31, 1918: 
John G. Bullock, 
Henry S. Boice, 


Fred H. Schauer, Esq. 


Term expiring January 31, 1919: 
William H. Kelso, 
W. L. Stewart, 
Rev. John Baleom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., 
George E. Huntsberger. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President, 

Hon. Frank P. Flint, Los Angeles, Cal, 
First Vice-President, 

David B. Gamble, Pasadena, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, 

W. E. MeVay, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, 

Rev. Wm. 8S. Young, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Treasurer, 

First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


Executive—Trustees Flint, May, Young, Clapp, Baer. 
Curriculum—Trustees Young, Shaw, Baer. 


Grounds and Buildings—Trustees Clapp, May, Boice, 
. Baer, Carhart. 


Finance—Trustees May, Groenendyke, Flint, McVay, 
Stewart.’ 


Examinations—Trustees Salisbury, Bullock, Schauer. 


Library—Trustees Freeman, Kelso, Huntsberger, 
Gamble, Bullock. 


Degrees—Trustees Baer, Shaw, Freeman, Young, 
Carhart. 


“FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS 


1914-1915 
JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 


President. 
THOMAS G. BURT, Ph.D., , 
Dean of the Faculty: Professor of Philosophy. 


+WILLIAM 8. STEVENSON, LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology. 


ERNEST E. ALLEN, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 


MARY CARRUTH CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 
Professor of English. 
WILLIAM D. WARD, Ph.D., 


Rutan Professor of Classical Languages. 


CALVIN O. ESTERLY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology. 


GEORGE F. COOK, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education. 
WILLIAM BELL, M.A., 
Professor of French and Spanish. 


ELBERT E. CHANDLER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 


LINNAEUS H. WESTCOTT, 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. 


JOHN PRICE ODELL, M.A., 
Professor of English. 


*In order of appointment, excepting the President and the Dean. 
tOn leave of absence for the year 1914-1915. 


FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS 


HOWARD W. KELLOGG, M.A., 
Professor of Biblical Literature. 


FRANK E. MOLL, M.A., S.T.B., 
Acting Professor of German. 


ARTHUR G. PAUL, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of History. 


JOSEPH A. PIPAL, 
Physical Director. 


ROBERT GLASS CLELAND, Ph.D., 
Professor of History. 


MRS. JOSEPH A. PIPAL, 
Physical Director for Women. 


CLYDE L. E. WOLFE, M.A., 
Acting Professor of Physics. 


JULIUS W. EGGLESTON, M.A., 
Professor of Geology and Botany. 


CARY TT. WRIGHT, M.S., 
Professor of Economics. 


O. THEODORE JOHNSTON, C.P.A., 
Instructor in Accounting. 


HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN, Ph.D., 
Professor of English. 


WILLIAM ORR McCONNELL, A.B., 
Instructor in Spanish. 


WILLIAM A. SHARP, 
Instructor in Freehand Drawing. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 
President. 


THOMAS G. BURT, Ph.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


ARTHUR G. PAUL, A.B., 
Registrar. 


GEORGE F. COOK, Ph.D., 
Librarian. 


WILBUR G. SMART, 
Business Manager. 


LEONIDAS C. KIRKES, D.D., 
Field Secretary. 


OLIVE E. HUTCHISON, 
Secretary to the President. 


JENNE GREGG GAILEY, 
Assistant to the Librarian. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


President’s Council—Dean Burt, Professor Allen, 
Professor Cunningham, Professor Ward, Professor 
Esterly, Professor Bell, Professor Shearin. 


Admission, Classification and Schedule—Professor 
Ward, Dean Burt, Professor Allen, Professor Paul, 
Professor Cleland. 


Athletics—Professor Esterly, Professor Chandler, 
Professor Bell, Director Pipal, Professor Eggleston. 


Catalogue and Curriculum—Professor Ward, Pro- 
fessor Allen, Professor Esterly, Professor Bell, Dean 
Burt. 


Christian Work—Professor Kellogg, Professor 
Cunningham, Professor Cleland, Mr. Westcott. 


Grounds and Buildings—Professor Bell, Professor 
Odell, Professor Moll. 


Laboratories—Professor Chandler, Professor 
Esterly, Professor Wolfe. 


Library—Professor Cook, Dean Burt, Professor 
Kellogg, Professor Esterly, Professor Cunningham. 
Professor Wright. 


Rules and Discipline—Dean Burt, Professor 
Cleland, Professor Cook, Professor Ward, Professor 
Cunningham, Professor Paul. 


Social Life—Professor Cunningham, Dean Burt, 
Mrs. Pipal. 


Sept. 24 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 14-15 


Oct. 


Dec. 


ae 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


1913 


Opening of the College Year. Addresses: Ex- 
Senator Frank P. Flint, Los Angeles, ‘‘ Unread 
Volumes’’; Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., 
LL.D., Los Angeles, ‘‘ Loyalty at Any Cost.’’ 


Lecture, Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., Los 
Angeles, ‘‘The New Humanity.’’ 


Address, Miss Margaret Matthew, Secretary Y. 
W. C. A., Tokio, Japan, ‘‘ Educational Problems 
in Japan.’’ 


Address, Rev. Clarence A. Spaulding, Pasadena, 
‘‘The Ideals of Cecil Rhodes.’’ 


Lecture, Rev. Sydney L. Gulick, D.D., Lecturer 
Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan, ‘‘The New 
Japan and California.’’ 

Address, Rev. L. A. Gould, Los Angeles, ‘‘A 
Great Day for China.’’ 


Rhodes Scholarship Examinations for Southern 
California, held at Occidental. 


Lecture, Prof. W. 8S. Stevenson, LL.D., Occidental 
College, ‘‘ Mollycoddles.’’ 


Address, Rev. Chas. 8S. McFarland, D.D., Secretary 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, ‘‘A Common Industrial Creed.’’ 


Address, Rev. J. A. Stevenson, D.D., Santa Ana, 
‘S Lite,?? 


Address, Rev. Edwin F. Hallenbeck, D.D., San 
Diego, ‘‘Following the Vision.’’ e) 

Address, C. E. Sebastian, Chief of Police, Los 
Angeles, ‘‘Methods of Handling Criminals.’’ 


Address, Seward Simon, President A. A. U. of 
Southern California, ‘‘Our Physical Posses- 
sion.’’ 


Address, Rev. C. Tilford Erickson, Special Repre- 
sentative of Albania to the United States, 
‘*Albania the Danger Zone of the Balkans.’’ 


Occidental-Redlands Debate, at Redlands Uni- 
versity. 


Lecture, Prof. R. G. Cleland, Ph.D., Occidental 
College, ‘‘The Relation of Slavery to the 
Acquisition of California.’’ 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


12 


18 


16 


19 


. 23 
. 30 
lz 


. 13 
. 18-19 Addresses, Rev. John Baleom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., 


. 28 


2 


13 


13 
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Home Concert of the Occidental College Glee 
Club. 

Address, Rev. William H. Foulkes, D.D., Secretary 
Presbyterian Board of Ministerial Relief, New 
York, ‘‘Home Claims on the College Student.’’ 


‘‘Twelfth Night’’. Presented by the Arden Club. 


1914 


Address, Mrs. Catherine Booth-Clibborne, former 
Commander of the Salvation Army in France, 
‘¢Sin and Its Doctor.’’ 


Address before the Students’ Prohibition League, 
Hon. S. W. Odell, Pasadena, President Cali- 
fornia Dry Federation, ‘Prohibition from a 
Legal Standpoint.’’ 


Lecture, Rev. J. W. Johnson, D.D., Philadelphia, 
‘*Abraham Lincoln, Christian.’’ 


Address, Prof. W. Earl Flynn, Health Specialist, 
‘*Nature’s Road to Health.’’ 


Address, Dean Chung, Canton Christian College, 
China, ‘‘Problems in the Orient.’’ 


Reading, Mr. James W. Foley, Original Poems. 


Los Angeles, Special Religious Topics. 


Triangle Debate between Occidental, Pomona and 
U.S.C. 


Address, Rev. A. A. Fulton, D.D., Canton, China, 
‘*Generalship on the Mission Field.’’ 


Address, Dean Geo. A. Damon, B.S., Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, ‘‘ Public Utilities.’’ 


Third Annual Complimentary Entertainment pro- 
vided by Occidental College in honor of the 
High ‘Schools of Southern California. Lecture, 
Principal Booker T. Washington, LL.D., Tuske- 
gee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Address, Principal Booker T. Washington, LL.D., 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, ‘‘ Progress of the 
Black Race in the South.’’ 


‘*A Night Off,’’ Presented by the Junior Class. 


12 


Mar. 17 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 27 
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Address, Geo. Sherwood Eddy, Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary for Asia, ‘‘A Man’s Job.’’ : 


Lecture, Prof. Robert D. Williams, Ph.D., Pomona 
College, ‘‘The Mediumistic Art.’’ 


Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, held at Pomona 
College. 


Quarter Centennial Celebration of Founding of 
Occidental College. Historical Statement, Rev. 
W. S. Young, D.D., Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees. Greetings: From the Alumni, Prof. 
R. G. Cleland, Ph.D., President Alumni As- 
sociation; From the Faculty, Prof. W. 8. Steven- 
son, LL.D.; From the Trustees, Hon. Frank P. 
Flint, President of the Board; From the College 
Board of the Presbyterian Church, President 
J. H. MacCracken, Ph.D.; From Former Leaders 
of Occidental College, Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, 
D.D., President of Occidental 1897-1905. 


Congratulatory Banquet. Addresses: William 

‘Shaw, LL.D., General Secretary United Society 
of Christian Endeavor; Syndic J. H. Mae- 
Cracken, Ph.D., President the College Board of 
the Presbyterian Church; John Willis Baer, 
LL.D., President of Occidental College; Rev. J. 
T, Stone, D.D., LL.D., Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 


Dedication of Johnson Hall of Letters, Fowler 
Hall of Science, James Swan Hall. Dedicatory 
Addresses: Johnson Hall of Letters, Kev. 
John Baleom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., Los An- 
geles; Fowler Hall of Science, Rev. Robert 
Freeman, D.D., Pasadena; James Swan Hall, 
Rev. J. T. Stone, D.D., LL.D., Chicago. Con- 
gratulatory Addresses: President James A. 
Blaisdell, D.D., Pomona College; President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, Ph.D., LL.D., University of 
California; Syndie J. H. MacCracken, Ph.D., 
New York University; Hon. Chas. W. Fairbanks, 
LL.D., Indianapolis; Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
LL.D., St. Paul; General Secretary William 
Shaw, LL.D., United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston. Greetings, His Excellency, 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
the United States. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
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Address, Dan Crawford, Africa, ‘‘Education in 
Middle Africa.’’ 


15-May 13 Six Illustrated Lectures, William E. Ritter, 


LT 


21 


22 


29 
14 


15 


16 
16 
17 
17 


Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Director of Scripps Institution for 
Biological Research. ‘‘The Sea and Its Inhab- 
itants.’’ 


Address, Rev. Arthur 8. Phelps, D.D., Los Angeles, 
‘‘Who Was Your Grandfather?’’ 


Address, Ford A. Carpenter, LL.D., U. 8S. Weather 
Forecaster for Southern California, ‘‘How the 
Weather Is Made.’’ 


Lecture, Prof. F. P. Brackett, M. A., Pomona 
College, ‘‘ Astronomy and Meteorology.’’ 


Home Concert, Women’s Glee Club of Occidental 
College. 


Intercollegiate Prohibition Oratorical Contest, 
held in Pasadena. 


Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Contest, held at 
Whittier College. 


Address, Edwin Berwick, International Peace 
Advocate, Pacific Grove, ‘‘The Treaty of 
Ghent. ’’ 


Address, Rev. Wm. H. P. Crothers, Philadelphia, 
+ Power.” 


Willis H. Booth, Vice-President Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, ‘‘A Tourist’s 
Impressions of South America.’’ 


Rev. Geo. L. Spinning, D.D., Pasadena, ‘‘The 
Reunion at Gettysburg.’’ 


Baccalaureate Sermon, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
D.D., LL.D., Long Beach. 


Senior Play. 

Senior Class Day. 

President’s Reception to the Seniors. 
Twenty-second Annual Commencement. 


Alumni Banquet. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Occidental is a Christian college of the liberal arts 
and natural sciences, with certain very definite aims. 
One of these is to provide the best possible training 
preliminary to the study of the learned professions. 
Those planning the practice of Law, for example, are 
offered a wide range of subjects fundamental to their 
calling, such as History, Economics, Sociology and 
English. Candidates for Medicine are supplied with 
an admirable program in Chemistry and Biology. 
Candidates for the ministry find their needs 
anticipated in the departments of Biblical Literature, 
Philosophy, History and the Classics. The prospec- 
tive teacher, aspiring first of all to know his subject, 
cannot but appreciate the variety of options set 
before him for specialization in his undergraduate 
course. The preparation afforded for post-graduate 
study is both ample and thorough. This is shown in 
the high rank taken by Occidental alumni in the 
graduate departments of the best known American 
universities, east and west. 

In most departments of Engineering, the first two 
years may be taken at Occidental without loss of 
time or thoroughness. Numerous instances are on 
record where the plan has proved decidedly advan- 
tageous. 

The man facing a business career, as well as the 
man seeking a profession, will find at Occidental 
courses that harmonize with his particular purpose. 
Such courses as those in Modern Industrialism, 
Accounting, Public and Corporation Finance, not to 
' mention the more theoretical branches of Economics, 
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are of a nature to bear directly on his life work. And 
it is planned that they should. The day has passed 
when one ean afford to spend four years in college 
merely for the mental discipline, and with no refer- 
ence to his peculiar aptitudes or the calling he is 
to pursue. This fact, long recognized with relation 
to Law and Medicine, is coming to be recognized 
with relation to business. Here, as elsewhere, general 
and special training may go hand in hand without 
detriment to either. Theory can and must lead in 
the direction of the practical. 

One purpose of the college, however, which can 
never be subordinated to another, is to fit men and 
women for life in its broadest sense. In whatever 
rank or station, the value of the mental discipline, 
the wide outlook and the high ideals here acquired 
is beyond calculation. The brand of culture which 
goes with an Occidental diploma means for the 
bearer reduced risk of failure, increased capacity 
for enjoyment, largely multiplied usefulness to 
society. 

Though bound by no peculiar creed, Occidental 
stands firmly on the great truths of evangelical 
Christianity. Forever barring sectarianism, the word 
of God is held to be the one book of divine authority. 
Through faith in its teachings the founders of the 
college sought to mould young men and young 
women to lives of the highest usefulness, and in that 
faith their successors remain. 


Location and Grounds 


Boarding an Eagle Rock City car on Spring Street, 
or a York Boulevard car on Main, the stranger soon 
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finds himself in a picturesque valley with every 
suggestion of the city left behind. Here, just outside 
the northern limits of Los Angeles, is the college 
campus, extending over ninety acres and affording 
a landscape of rare beauty. In shape it resembles a 
roughly drawn semicircle, a low range of foothills 
marking the diameter, while the curved portion 
takes in a considerable section of the valley. Above 
the hills appear the Sierra Madre Mountains, in- 
eluding Mount Lowe and Mount Wilson with its 
world-famous solar observatory. In two other direc- 
tions the sky line is broken by the Verdugo and Santa 
Monica ranges. A lower area toward the southwest 
gives the sea breeze direct access, thus purifying and 
tempering the atmosphere to a degree not often 
enjoyed away from the beaches. 

The most conspicuous charm of the campus is its 
diversity. Its highest point forms a lookout from 
which may be obtained a wide view of the surround- 
ing region, with now and then a glimpse of the sea. 
One corner is adorned with a grove of wide-spreading 
live oaks, a suitable addition in view of the probable 
location here of a young women’s dormitory. Through 
an opening in the hills back of this point, a peculiarly 
attractive vista stretches across vale and woodland 
up to the summit of Mount Lowe. On a convenient 
slope, where it is hoped such a structure may 
presently be erected, appears the general contour of 
an open-air theater, hollowed out with striking 
precision by the hand of nature. 

Art, as well as environment, has had a share in 
rendering the location ideal. Aside from excavating 
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for buildings, more than $20,000 was expended in 
grading. Trees have been planted along all the drives 
and elsewhere as required for shade or ornamenta- 
tion. A few years’ growth, under the favoring 
influence of California’s climate, will add whatever 
touch may be needed to complete nature’s handsome 
design. 

The athletic field, not yet completed, is to be a 
close. copy of the famous Franklin Field, on the 
erounds of the University of Pennsylvania. The east 
side is bounded by a natural embankment, of suitable 
pitch for extensive bleachers. The two-twenty 
straight-away, paralleling the front of this slope, is 
a new feature among California colleges. Other 
features, shortly to be added, will be unique and 
admirable. Life in the open is nowhere more alluring, 
and nowhere less subject to interruption at all sea- 
sons of the year than in this corner of the southland. 
These climatic advantages the trustees have sought 
to match in the place provided for outdoor sports. 
The result will be an athletic field equal to any in 
the west. 

Buildings 

Close against the hills which form the eastern 
boundary of the campus stand two buildings, facing 
west, companions in appearance and outward design, 
one known as the Johnson Hall of Letters and the 
other as the Fowler Hall of Science. The former is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
credited with generous gifts to the college on various 


other oceasions. The latter 1s a memorial to Mr. 
Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena, erected by his 
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daughter and granddaughter. Each of these build- 
ings contains three stories, or four at the back, with 
ground dimensions 155 by 80 feet. The exterior, 
generally speaking, is after the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. The structural frame is of reinforced 
concrete, the outside walls being in white stucco with | 
stone trimmings. The divisional walls are of hollow 
tile and may be removed when necessary, allowing 
a complete change of the interior arrangement at 
any time. Both structures are strictly fireproof. The 
space of 100 feet which separates them is occupied 
by an ornamental terrace, known as the Upper Quad- 
rangle. The approach to this is by broad flights of 
concrete steps, while, from the Quadrangle itself, 
similar steps lead to the second floor of either Build- 
ing. Back of the Quadrangle, on the most command- 
ing site of all, it is planned that an administration 
building shall some day stand, worthy in Oe. way 
to be the head of the group. 

On the first floor of Johnson Hall are found the 
offices of President, Dean, Registrar and Business 
Manager, besides the college postoffice, the students’ 
book store and the office of The Occidental. The 
Y. W. C. A. Hall and the study and rest rooms of 
the young women are on the same floor. 

An Old English chapel, rich but chaste in all its 
furnishings, is located in the south end of this build- 
ing. Its main entrance is from the Quadrangle, with 
side entrances from the corridor on the second floor. 

The remainder of the building is devoted to class 
rooms and offices for various departments of instruc- 
tion, excepting two large halls on the fourth floor, 
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which are occupied by the men’s literary societies. 
Heat, light and ventilation, with all accessories 
belonging to an up-to-date institution, are every- 
where well supplied. 

Fowler Hall provides a home for the departments 
of natural science, at once handsome and com- 
modious. Every facility demanded by modern meth- 
ods of instruction is incorporated. The equipment 
for lecture room and laboratory alike is the best in 
use. Among single structures devoted to pure science 
no better model will be found on the Pacifie Slope. 

For the present, a students’ cafe is located on the 
first floor, occupying the three rooms nearest the 
Quadrangle. Part of the remaining space is taken 
up with Y. M. C. A. quarters, and with study and 
locker rooms for the young men. At the south end 
a room 75 feet long and of convenient width serves 
as a temporary home for the library. Pending the 
erection of a separate building, the space here pro- 
vided has been equipped with stacks and other 
fixtures of a modern library so arranged as to render 
it more than comfortable and not seriously crowded. 

The second floor is devoted to Physics and Biology. 
The Physics lecture room, on the east side of the 
corridor, has seats for 75, rising in concentric rows 
from front to back. South of this is a large make-up 
and store room, and next to this a dark room and 
an office. After an intervening stairway comes the 
Optical laboratory, with black walls. The labora- 
tories for Electricity and General Physics cover a 
broad section at the south end, extending the full 
width of the building. The space west of the corridor 
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is assigned wholly to Biology. Lecture rooms for 
Zoology and Botany are included, with laboratories 
of ample dimensions for Botany and for General and 
Advanced Zoology. The location of these rooms 
insures abundant lght, a matter of no small im- 
portance in connection with fine microscopic work. 
Storage rooms are located as needed. , 

On the third floor are two rooms assigned to 
Mathematics and another to Education. With this 
exception, the entire floor is given over to Chemistry. 
The principal lecture room is on the east side, ight 
and airy—the ceiling being two stories in height— 
with seats for 75. These are in concentric order, ris- 
ing from front to rear. Back of the instructor’s desk 
opens a capacious make-up and store room, with 
office and dark room adjoining. A stairway is next, 
and then a room specially fitted up for work in Assay- 
ing and Combustion Analysis. Stretching across the 
south end of the building from front to rear is the 
General Chemistry laboratory, with four hoods and 
accommodations for 120 students. In the same room 
work in Qualitative Analysis and Organic Chemistry 
is also carried on. Next to this, with the Balance 
room intervening, is the laboratory for Quantitative 
Analysis, on the west side of the building, accom- 
modating 24 at a time or 48 when necessary. 

The fourth floor is assigned to Geology, and con- 
tains a lecture room, laboratory, office, dark rooms 
and museum. 

James Swan Hall is a dormitory for men, erected 
by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband, Mr. James Swan. Strictly fireproof, 
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and constructed on the most modern lines, it provides 
a comfortable home for 54 students. The rooms are 
arranged singly, in pairs and in suites of three, each 
suite of three rooms to be occupied by two young 
men. Lovers of outdoor life will be especially 
attracted by the sleeping balconies on the top floor, 
containing beds for eighteen. On the ground floor is 
a large room for lounging and social recreation, with 
open fireplace, pictures, settees and other appoint- 
ments equally homelike. The plumbing in the bath- 
rooms includes the latest improvements. Among 
other features worthy of mention are the six shower 
baths, distributed in different parts of the building. 
The rooms are completely furnished throughout, the 
only exception being towels, which the student is 
expected to bring. Closets, trunkrooms, electric 
lights, steam heat and every modern convenience are 
_ provided. For details regarding rates, choice of 
rooms, ete., see under General Information. 

Steam heat for all buildings is supplied from a 
central heating plant. While complete for its purpose, 
its walls are to form part of the foundations for a 
College Commons, soon to be erected. A feature so 
essential to the college community, as this will be, 
must not prove inadequate when finished. As 
planned, therefore, the Commons will be on a scale 
equal to that of James Swan Hall, and similar in 
general appearance. 

The buildings already erected are part of a larger 
plan, prepared by Myron T. Hunt, the outlines of 
which are to be followed in all future construction. 
The type of architecture so admired in the present 
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group will be consistently carried out, its educational 
value increasing with every new structure that rises. 
A Library, a Gymnasium and a Women’s Dormitory 
are among the first additions to be made to the 
present group. Plans for two of these have already 
been accepted. 
Library 

The Library contains more than eight thousand 
volumes, including many valuable reference works. 
With funds in hand, $500 of which is a recent dona- 
tion from the Alumni, a serviceable collection of 
new works will be purchased. Several of the depart- 
ment libraries are especially creditable, being well 
stocked with the latest and best literature in their 
particular lines. 


Laboratories and Apparatus 


The Biological Laboratories are well equipped. 
The student in the beginning courses is provided 
with a compound microscope suitable for all ordi- 
nary work; in the higher courses where a microscope 
is required, each student has an instrument that is 
completely equipped with condenser, oil-immersion 
objective and camera. The departments have a very 
full equipment of stains., reagents and microscopical 
accessories, such as microtomes, paraffine baths and 
_ the lke. 

The zoological collections are adequate for present 
needs, containing representative types of the animal 
kingdom and some special preparations of both verte- 
brates and invertebrates. There is a working collec- 
tion of bird skins. There are also a number of good 
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models for embryology and a complete dissectable 
model of man. The fine collection of moths and 
butterflies belonging to the late Mr. Eugene C. Frank 
of Glendale is now the property of the department. 

The Botanical equipment is fully sufficient for the 
needs of the courses offered. Included in the collec- 
tion is a catalogued herbarium of about 1000 sheets. 

The department of Geology possesses the following 
collections, all properly classified and labeled: The 
George H. Parker Gold Medal Collection; the Gail 
Borden Collection of Minerals and Ores; the H. B. 
Gage Collection of Southern California Minerals; the 
Foote Collection—a physical series; the Ward Genetic 
Rock Collection; the J. C. Fales Paleozoic Fossil 
Collection; a Miscellaneous Collection of Minerals, 
Rocks and Ores, gathered in the field by the various 
classes since 1907 and containing a great amount of 
_valuable material for class use. In addition to those 
above named, the W. A. Fiske Collection of Lantern 
Slides possesses a rare value as illustrative of almost 
every phase of geological study. These collections 
accompanied by maps, models, charts and other 
illustrative material, greatly assist in acquiring a 
proper conception of the laws of dynamical and 
historical geology. 

The Chemical laboratories are completely stocked 
with supplies and apparatus of the most approved 
type. Additions are made from time to time as the 
needs of the courses demand. 

The department of Physics is equipped with a 
large supply of modern apparatus for demonstration 
from the best foreign makers, and with individual 
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laboratory apparatus for two years of college work 
as well as for the elementary course. A valuable 
addition to the department’s resources is a workshop 
supplied with a two-horsepower motor, a screw- 
cutting engine lathe, a wood lathe, a saw table, an 
emery grinder and a one-kilowat direct-current 
generator. 

The department of Mathematics is equipped with 
a reference library of 200 volumes, by the best 
authors, and covering every branch of mathematics. 
The department also has two sextants, transit, Y 
level, leveling rod, polar planimeter, slide rule, 
Thatcher’s calculating machine, Crelle’s calculating 
tables, a high-grade protractor, parallel rulers, 
celestial globe, planetarium and a number of less 
important instruments. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
Admission to the Freshman Class 
An Entrance Unit represents a subject pursued 
through one school year in high school or academy, 
with not less than one hundred and sixty recitations 
of forty-five minutes each, two periods in the labora- 
tory counting as one recitation. 


Freshman standing without further tests is granted 
to graduates of approved preparatory schools present- 
ing fifteen entrance units, all of which are recom- 
mended; provided, however, that two out of the 
fifteen are in English and not more than three are 
in the vocational subjects numbered 18-21. A subject 
personally recommended by the Principal will be 
counted as of recommending grade. Recommenda- 
tion in less than the fifteen entrance units required 
may be supplemented by passing satisfactory exami- 
nations at the College or under one of the recognized 
examination boards. In general, candidates should 
not seek to be admitted until they have completed 
the requirements in full. 


Provisional standing may be granted to graduates 
of approved preparatory schools presenting fifteen 
entrance units of high average grade, not all of which 
are recommended, each case to be decided on its 
merits by the Committee on Admission and Classifica- 
tion. One thus admitted will not be finally enrolled 
until the second semester, and then only provided 
his scholarship record for the first semosver has been 
altogether satisfactory. 
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In lieu of the above requirements, any candidate 
may qualify for Freshman standing by passing satis- 
factory examinations in all the subjects necessary 
for entrance, either at the College or under one of 
the recognized entrance examination boards. 

Applications for admission on less than fifteen units 
will not be considered. 

A statement that the candidate is morally and 
intellectually fit to be admitted into the College must 
accompany each application, with the signature of 
some responsible person attached. For graduates of 
high schools and academies this statement is included 
in the application blank furnished by the College, 
which must first be filled out with the candidate’s 
record and other desired information, and then be 
signed by the Principal. 


Advanced Standing 


Students from other institutions of recognized 
collegiate rank will be admitted to such standing as 
seems just and equitable. 

Graduates of the State normal schools who are 
also graduates of accredited high schools and who 
are especially recommended by the normal school 
faculties, may enter Occidental with a credit of 
thirty-two units, and thus be enabled to complete 
their college, course in three years. Those who have 
graduated in the Academic Professional Course of 
the State normal schools will be allowed forty-eight 
units when they can in one semester’s work qualify 
for admission to the Junior year. 
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Special Students 

Those whose preparation does not admit them to 
the status of Freshmen are sometimes admitted as 
special students, but only in case of age and maturity. 
Special students are subject to the same regulations 
as the others. They may become candidates for a 
degree at any time by meeting the usual entrance 
requirements. On withdrawing from the institution 
they will be granted certificates showing the work 
completed. 

Admission Subjects 

In subjects offered for college entrance, the Uni- 
versity of California sets the standard to which all 
accredited high schools of this state must conform. 
For this reason, and because the state’s requirements 
are familiar to every one in California concerned 
with secondary education, Occidental makes use of 
the University’s list. Detailed descriptions are omit- 
ted, as they are in the hands of all the principals. 
Outside of California, the accrediting lists of the dif- 
ferent state universities will be consulted, both as to 
subjects and schools, and applications for admission 
should, if possible, be made on university blanks. 


oh Klementary Enelish ?) ai...) see 2 units 
Required for entrance. 
2. Plane, Geometny....)) nate 1 unit 
af Elementary Algebra ........... sf Seg 
4a Al@ebrai¢g; Pheory i. ue eee 14 or 1 unit 


*Although applicants are admitted to Freshman English who are 
recommended by accredited schools in a minimum of two years of 
English, it is strongly advised that the subject be pursued for three 
years, or preferably four. Students whose work after admission 
proves notably defective in spelling, punctuation, idiom, or para- 
graphing will be required to remove the defect under conditions 
named elsewhere. 
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mOMUPUEOOMeOLry? <i. . ak eat cw: 
History and Government of the U. S.. 
Elementary Latin; Caesar, Nepos... 
Latin Composition, Elementary 
lenrantaryeelatiiy Hira ge se ks 
One year in subjects 6a and 6b. 
Advanced Latin; Cicero, Sallust 
Advanced Latin; Vergil, Ovid 
Latin Composition, Advanced 
Accompanying subject 7a. 
Latin Composition, Advanced 
Accompanying subject 7b. 
Mii COHLLGTI CALEY CHE GGIE Bata): wealalin, io. WOR. «t's 
Anabasis I-IV, or equivalent ........ 
mAthiceProse, Advanced | .u. i223 ose. 
laborer, € M1 Ye hab) Gy eo ee eee 
Ancient History and Geography 
inl UNUM aes 2 Ree oy a ne, ee eee 
Synthetic Projective Geometry...... 
Peta TORU LS ONOMLOLT Vi fete eigiass ses <ieoa.el s+ 
Plane Analytic Geometry........... 
(SOULS CCV Ee oie tee can enc tas es 
Seber Ope ect. el ages See Pe, 
ISO VERRY ca eater es Se send 
Physical Geography 
PRL ANOU VEE eset nt EA aebire gine es 
Celera ClOnCG rt. 54 tek oe es 
Mediaeval and Modern History 
Hp olsheristoryye..4 ee sae ee 
Advaneed English 
Blvanoeis NO lishi eae ac ah ee 
Elementary French. One-year ...... 
Elementary French. Two-years .... 
Intermediate French. Third year... 
Advanced French. Fourth year 
Elementary German. One-year...... 
Elementary German. Two-years.... 
Intermediate German. Third year... 
Advanced German, Fourth year.... 


oe ee © @ 


oe eee @ 
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1% unit 
1 unit 
Liweay et 
Nah vaute 
1 unit 


2 unit 
2 unit 
1% unit 


1% unit 


1 unit 
1 unit 
14 unit 
14 unit 
1 unit 
1 unit 
1% unit 
TZ unit 
1% unit 
1 unit 


2 units 
1 unit 
1 unit 
1 unit 
2 units 
1 unit 
1 unit 
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15e?. 
15¢e?. 
15¢?. 
Ibe 


16. 


17. 
18a. 


18b. 


18¢e. 


18d. 


18e. 


19a. 


19b. 
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Elementary Spanish. One-year...... 1 unit 
Elementary Spanish. Two-years..... 2 units 
Intermediate Spanish. Third year... 1 unit 
Advanced Spanish. Fourth year..... 1 unit 
Freehand, Drawing’... 0 2a eee 1 unit 
Two years, four hours a week. 
Geometrical Drawing ...2).. eee 1 unit 
Mechanical Arts 2... ¢. ee 14 to 3 units 


Woodwork, forgework, molding, machine shop 
practice, plumbing, electrical work. Not more 
than 1 unit for any one. Each unit represents 
a year’s work, 10 periods a week. 


Apphed Art yul3 ae jane 1 to 1 unit 
Clay modeling, wood carving, art metal work, 
etc., with power of designing the article to be 
produced. Each unit represents a year’s work, 
10 periods a week. 


Clothing 7..." cia. ee eren ene 1 to 2 units 
Sewing and dressmaking, with design and the 
study of materials, combined with problems of 
purchasing. Each unit represents a year’s work, 
10 periods a week. 


Pood Preparationye...4 eee 1 to 2 units 
Cooking, with emphasis on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry which underlie 
the work. Elementary dietetics and nutrition, 
with problems of purchasing. Each unit repre- 
sents a year’s work, 10 periods a week. 


Shelter 4y i. )3 hc ee eee 14 unit 
Housing, separate and collective, with elemen- 
tary problems of equipment, management, and pur- 
chasing. Each unit represents a year’s work, 10 
periods a week. 


Agricultare®. 05 Sere ie ek 1 unit 
A course based on plant study. It should include 
instruction in the elementary and fundamental 
principles of biology, including physiology and 
bacteriology, chemistry, physics, and physical 
geography, these principles to be taken up in 
connection with the study of the growth and 
development of the plant, and of its environment. 


Dairying 4s Goi eee roe 


19e. 


eee. 
19d. 


19e. 


19e1. 


LOT. 


LOE: 


20a. 
20b. 
20e. 


20d. 
21a. 


21b. 


21e. 


21d. 
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ives otoeka -Y Car COULTSE .0.) tue .c 01 os 1 unit 
Types and breeds of live stock. Stock judging. 
care and management. 


Live Stock. Short course in 19c..... 14 unit 

IEA OSA, gee Cae ie 9) ee ae ar ht 1% unit 
Types and breeds. Care aud management. 

POPC EM Te cea eee ay etek: ateete eases 1 unit 


The work should include study of the fruits and 
vegetables of California, and especially of the 
pupil’s home region as to varieties, methods of 
growth, cultivation, improvement, and marketing, 
To be preceded by 12c, or by either 19a or 12g 
plus biology. 


Horticulture. Short Course in 19e...14 unit 
Farm Mechanics, Farm Architecture 
and Farm Management .......... 1unit 


Farm Mechanics, Farm Architecture, 
and Farm Management. Short 


POUT SCsITie Oem wei dean eet F 1% unit 
Economic Geography .............. 1% unit 
Commercial and Industrial History.. 1 unit 
ESO COULILE pg eras Bee ce Sau ee ec er eke 1 unit 


Double entry. Ten periods a week, one year. 


Stenography and Typewriting...1 or 2 units 


Not more than one-fourth to be typewriting. 


Sight-singing and Dictation......... 1 unit 
Ability to read, without hesitation, at sight, in 
good rhythm, a given simple melody in any com- 
monly used key. Ability to write in musical 
notation (F and G eclefs), marking proper meter 
(2, 3 or 4), any simple melody when played or 
sung at dictation. 


Symbols and Terminology of Musical 
Notation and Elements of Harmony 1 unit 
Should be preceded by 21a. 


Instrumental or Vocal Technique.... 1 unit 
Pianoforte, Violin, or Voice. Exceptional tech- 
nique upon any instrument in the orchestra may 
receive similar credit. 


LISA OVO MYLIST Gone amer ted, stetc x. ots cose 1 unit 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


No student is permitted to graduate who has not 
spent at least one year in resident study at the 
College. 

All conditions must have been removed at least 
six weeks previous to the day of graduation. 

The unit employed in reckoning college credit is 
one exercise per week in one subject continued 
through a semester. One hundred and twenty-four 
units in addition to *Physical Training are required 
for graduation, sixty-four to be completed normally 
in the Freshman and Sophomore years and sixty in 
the Junior and Senior. In certain clearly defined 
cases a subject counted for admission may be allowed 
to take the place of a college requirement, but not to 
diminish the total number of units required for a 
degree. 

The following subjects are prescribed in all courses 
leading to a degree: 


TBiblical Literature {2.40.05 050 oe 8 units 
Rhetoric and Composition......... 6 units 
English. Daterature 42.5,54 so) 55, <a 6 units 

$French, German, or Spanish....... 14 units 
Natural. Science. eee eee 6 units 
TELIStory. toca ae Go ee 6 units 
Psychology sae ee ere eee 3 units 
LO BIG ve URW Sete ieee ae 3 units 


* Physical Training will not be required of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores in 1914-15, owing to unsettled conditions on the new campus. 

7 A two-hour course either the first or the second semester of 
each year. 

§ Only six units if the language chosen has been pursued two 
years in the high school. For those expecting to go beyond the 
master’s degree in post-graduate work, French and German: are 
indispensable. 
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In addition, every student is expected to choose 
two closely allied departments in which to carry his 
investigations beyond the elementary stage. These 
two departments may be Economics and History, 
Mathematics and Physics, Physics and Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Zoology, or any two of the following: 
English, French, German, Spanish, Greek, Latin, 
History. 

From the two departments thus chosen, Upper 
Division courses amounting altogether to eighteen 
units must be completed before graduation. Their 
prerequisites, found among the Lower Division 
courses, are to be completed for the most part in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years. 

For the remainder of the course, the student is 
allowed full freedom of choice, subject always to the 
prerequisites named under ‘‘Departments of In- 
struction.’’ 

Degrees 


Any student completing the above requirements 
with an average grade of 3.5, and in other ways 
maintaining an honorable record to the end of his’ 
course, will be granted the degree of A.B. or B.S., 
according to the departments in which he has spe- 
clalized. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


A different system of numbering courses is intro- 
duced in this catalogue from the one followed in 
previous years. 

Any number from 1 to 20 inclusive indicates a 
Lower Division course. Any number higher than 20 
indicates an Upper Division course. Ordinarily, first 
semester courses have odd numbers, and second sem- 
ester courses have even numbers. But an odd number 
is also used where the course may be taken either 
semester. ‘Two numbers with a hyphen between, as 
1-2, indicate a course which continues through the 
vear. L added to a number means a laboratory 
course. 

Where a course was numbered differently under 
the old system, the old number is added in paren- 
thesis just under the new. This is done for conven- 
ience in consulting the reeords and in transferring 
credits. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Professor Kellogg 


1. Pentateuch. 
The five books of Moses are studied with a 
view to the mastery of the facts recorded: the 
creation of the world and of man, the entrance 
of sin, the beginnings of redemption, of na- 
tional life, of the covenant people. The Mosaic 
Law is studied in relation to the ‘‘better 
covenant’’ to follow. 
2 hours, first semester. 


(3) 


(4) 


(9) 
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Historical Books of the Old Testament. 


This course is a continuation of Course 1, and 
carries the student through the period of the 
Conquest, the Commonwealth, and into the 
time of the Kingdom. 


2 hours, second semester. 


Pauline Epistles. 

Advanced work is undertaken in synthetic 
study of the Epistles, chiefly Romans. Anal- 
ysis of material and exposition of fundamental 
Christian truth as held historically by the 
church is undertaken from the text of the 
Epistles. 

2 hours, second semester. 


Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets. 


These books are studied with particular refer- 
ence to the political situation of the times 
which they portray. The immediate message 
and the messianic message are discriminated. 
The prophets. were the statesmen of the Theoc- 
racy. Omitted in 1914 and 1915. 


2 hours, first semester. 


The Book of Isaiah. 


This massive prophecy is studied in its histor- 
ical relationships and particularly in its mes- 
slanic messages. 


2 hours, first semester. 


(7) 


(8) 


10. 
(11) 


11. 
(14) 
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Life of Christ. 
This study of the Gospels is designed to cover 
not merely the mechanical outline of the life 
of our Lord, but deeper teachings of His min- 
istry and message, His death and resurrection. 
Omitted in 1914 and 1915. 

2 hours, one semester. 


The Acts and the Earlier Epistles. 

The transition from the period covered by the 
Gospels to the period when by means of Epis- 
tles the churches are instructed in mature 
Christian truth is covered by the Acts. This 
book and certain of the earlier Epistles are 
studied with a view to the mastery of facts 
which are formative in the beginning of 
church history. Omitted in 1914 and 1915. 

2 hours, one semester. 


The Poetry of the Bible. 
This course involves the study of songs com- 
memorative of deliverance from enemies, the 
psalms of historical summary, the messianic 
psalms, and songs of religious experience. 
Omitted in 1914 and 1915. 

2 hours, one semester. 


The Post-Captivity Period. 
The return from Babylon and the period be- 
tween the Testaments is covered by a study of 
the post-captivity books and other historical 
sources. Omitted in 1914 and 1915. 

2 hours, first semester. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
(13) 
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The Bible and Historic Faith. 


This course assembles the testimony of the 
Seriptures on the fundamental teachings of the 
church in all ages. The doctrines of God, of 
man, of sin and redemption are studied as they 
lie imbedded in the Bible records. 


2 hours, second semester. 


The New Testament in Greek. 
Selections from Gospels and Epistles. Pre- 
requisite, one year of Greek. 

2 hours, first semester. 


Hebrews and the Shorter Epistles. 

The ultimate exclusion of Christian Jews from 
the temple worship calls forth the book of 
Hebrews, a book of ‘‘better things’’ than those 
connected with the temple worship. The ful- 
fillings of the ritual are traced in this course, 
and certain of the later epistles are studied. 

2 hours, second semester. 


/ 


BIOLOGY 


Professor Esterly 
Professor Eggleston 


Zoology 
Professor Esterly 
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1-2. 
(1) 


1L. 
(2) 


aL. 
(3) 
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Lower Division Courses 


Principles of Zoology. 

The scope of this course is indicated by the 
name. Systematic zoology, morphology, and 
physiology are considered in the first semester, 
and topics of general interest as well as facts 


and theories connected with various other 


subjects in the science are taken up in the 
second semester. Instruction is by means of 
lectures and written quizzes, papers upon as- 
signed topics, and outside reading. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


General Zoology. 
A laboratory course, in which several inver- 


tebrate types are studied, and the shark 


among vertebrates. Course 1L must be taken 
by all who expect to pursue advanced courses 
in zoology. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2 or its equivalent 
completed or in progress. 
2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). 


General Zoology. 
A laboratory course, intended to give some in- 
sight into vertebrate embryology, histology 
and anatomy. The development of the frog, 
toad, or salamander is followed, and the sala- 
mander and pigeon, one or both, are used in 
dissection. 

Prerequisite course, 1L. 

2 laboratory periods, second semester (2 

units). 


6L. 


(7) 


21. 
(4) 
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Field Zoology. 
Principally a laboratory or field course, the 
aim of which is to enable students to become 
acquainted with the higher vertebrates, espe- 
cially the birds inhabiting this region. Not 
given to less than five students, nor more than 
ten. 

Prerequisite, at least Zoology 1-2. 

1 afternoon in the field weekly, second sem- 

ester (1 unit). 


Human Physiology. 


Lectures, quizzes, and experimental demon- 
stration by means of modern apparatus, prep- 
arations and models. 


Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 


3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


Upper Division Courses 


Anatomy of Vertebrates. 
Lectures and laboratory. The course aims to 
cover the higher vertebrate groups in a com- 
prehensive way. The cat is the principal sub- 
ject of dissection. 
Prerequisite, Courses 1-2, 1, and 2L. 
2 laboratory periods and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations, first semester (4 
units). 


24, 
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Cytology and Histology. 

Lectures and laboratory. The animal cell is 
studied in its various phases of activity, and 
the microscopical anatomy of tissues and or- 
gans of vertebrates is taken up. There is 
constant practice in the use of reagents and 
stains, and in the preparation of mounts and 
series of sections for the microscope. Not given 
in the same year with Course 24 Omitted in 
1914-1915. 


Prerequisite, Courses 1-2 and 21, or equiv- 
alents. 

2 laboratory periods. and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations, second semester (4 
units). 


Embryology. 
Lectures and laboratory. The development of 
vertebrates is studied by means of a textbook 
and outside reading. There is constant prac- 
tice in the laboratory in embryological meth- 
ods, the objects of study being the chick and 
the pig. Not given in the same year with 
Course 22. Given in 1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Courses 1-2, 1L-2L, and 21, or 
equivalents. 
2 laboratory periods and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations per week, second sem- 
ester (4 units). 


Note: One additional unit will be given for Course 22 or 24 if a 
satisfactory paper is written, on an assigned topie which will in- 
volve some original work on the part of the student. 
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Botany 
Professor Eggleston 
1. Cryptogamic. 


The study of algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns. 
2 hours of lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods, first semester (3 units). 


2.  Phanerogamic. 
The study of the structures, functions, and fam- 
ilies of flowering plants. 
2 hours of lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods, second semester (3 units). 


3L-4L. Economic Botany. 

(3) The principles of Botany appled to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and forestry. The approval 
of the instructor is necessary for admission 
to this course. 

Prerequisite, Course 2. 
1 three-hour laboratory period, throughout 
the year (2 units). 


CHEMISTRY 


Professor Chandler 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. General Chemistry. 

(11) For those without entrance Chemistry. Meets 
twice a week with Chemistry 3-4 for lectures, 
and once a week separately for recitation and 
special instruction. Smith: ‘‘Chemistry for 
Colleges.”’ 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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1L-2L. General Chemistry Laboratory. 

(2) Laboratory courses to accompany Chemistry 
1-2. Smith and Hale: ‘‘Laboratory Manual of 
General Chemistry.”’ 

1 laboratory period, throughout the year (2 
units). 


3-4. General Chemistry. 

(111) For those. with entrance Chemistry. Mects 
twice a week with Chemistry 1-2 for lectures, 
and once a week separately for lectures and 
recitations in the theory and practice of Quali- 
tative Analysis. Smith: ‘‘Chemistry for Col- 
leges.’’ Stieglitz: ‘‘Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
VSIS.6 MEAT ly 

3 hours throughout the year (6 units). 


3L-4L. Qualitative Analysis. : 
(3) Laboratory courses to accompany Chemistry 
3-4. Stieglitz: ‘‘Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
ysis.’’ Part IT. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year 
(4 units). | 


5L-6L. Quantitative Analysis. 

(4,5) Practice in the general methods of gravimet- 
ric, volumetric and electrolytic determinations, 
with occasional lectures upon the principles 
involved. Talbot: ‘‘Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. ’’ 

Prerequisite, Course 41. : 
3 laboratory periods, throughout the year 
(6 units). 


21-22. 
(6) 
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Upper Division Courses 


Organic Chemistry. 
Lectures and recitations on the chemistry of 
the aliphatic and aromatic compounds. Perkin 
and Kipping: ‘‘Organic Chemistry.”’ 
Prerequisite, Course 6L, but may be taken 
as a Lower Division course with Chem- 
istry 1-2 as the only prerequisite. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


21L-22L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory. 


(7) 


23-24. 
(9) 


25-26. 
(8) 


Preparation and reactions of typical organic 
compounds. Jones: ‘‘Laboratory Outline of 
Organic Chemistry.’’ 
Prerequisite, Course 21-22 completed or in 
progress. 
1 laboratory period, throughout the year (2 
units). 


Industrial Chemistry. 
Lectures and recitations. To alternate with 
Course 25-26. Rogers and Aubert: ‘‘Indus- 
trial Chemistry.’’ Omitted in 1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Course 6L, but may be taken as 
a Lower Division course with Chemistry 
1-2 as the only prerequisite. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Physical Chemistry. 
Lectures and recitations in the field of Physi- 
eal and Electro-Chemistry. To alternate with 
Course 23-24. Bigelow: ‘‘Theoretical and 
Physical Chemistry.’’ Le Blane: ‘‘Electro- 
Chemistry.’’ Given in 1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Course 6L. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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27L. Advanced Chemistry Laboratory. 


(10) Special methods of Quantitative Analysis, in- 
cluding water, gas, oil, feed, food, and elec- 
trolytic analysis; assaying; organic and inor- 
ganic preparations; physical chemistry meas- 
urements. The student may choose from these 
subjects, and so fit himself for technical or re- 
search work. 


Prerequisite, Course 61. 


1 or more laboratory periods, one semester. 


DRAWING 


Instructor Westcott 
Instructor Sharp 


The courses offered will enable students preparing 
for engineering or other professions to obtain the 
necessary foundation work in both technical and 
freehand drawing before taking up their specialized 
studies. The value of drawing for the purpose of 
culture is also strongly emphasized, the freehand 
work and elementary technical courses being partic- 
ularly recommended. For students preparing for 
high school teaching, supplementary work with addi- 
tional credit can be arranged. 


3-4, 
(2) 
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Technical Drawing Courses 


Instructor Westeott 


Instrumental Drawing. 
A. Linear drawing, lettering, geometrical 
problems and constructions, mathematical 
Curves. 

Open to all. 

3 hours, either semester (1 unit). 


B. Elementary principles of projection, work- 
ing drawings, dimensioning, blue-print read- 
ing, shop sketching. A condensed general 
course for students taking but one year of 
drawing and for those taking freehand 
courses. 

Prerequisite, Course 1A. 

3 hours, either semester (1 unit). 


C. line ruling, lettering, tabulating, curve 
plotting, charts. An individually arranged 
course for students of commerce or other sub- 
jects where linear drawing is required. 

Open to all. 

3 hours, either semester (1 unit). 


Orthographic Projection. 
Problems in projection, intersection of solids, 
development of surfaces. Application of the 
foregoing principles to working drawings, 
isometric projection, shop sketching. This 
course is suitable for those who desire a work- 
ing knowledge of mechanical drawing but who 
may not find it desirable to take the more ex- 
tended course in Descriptive Geometry. 
Prerequisite, Course 1A. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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5-6, 
(3) 


7-8, 
(4) 


9-10. 
(5) 
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Descriptive Geometry. 


A. Basic principles, problems on point, line 
and plane, curved ‘surfaces, sections, intersec- 
tions. 
B. Shades, shadows and perspective. 
This subject is a requirement in all architec- 
tural and engineering courses. From one to 
three hours per week are devoted to recitation 
or lectures, the balance to work at the draw- 
ing board. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1A and 1B or Course 

3-4; Mathematics 2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Machine Drawing. | 
Machine details, bolts and nuts, screw threads, 
machine movements, cam, lever and link, spur 
and bevel gears. Complete shop drawings of 
machines, assembly drawings, tracings, blue 
prints, titles. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4 or 5-6. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Architectural Drawing. 


A course familiarizing the student with the 
technical terms used in architectural practice 
and building construction, the principles of 
plan drawing and detail. The work may be 
varied to suit the special needs of the student, 
the object being to provide a thorough foun- 
dation of elementary knowledge in the subject 
upon which to base advanced work. The class- 
room work is supplemented by lectures on 
drafting room practice, visits to the office of 
some architect and the inspection of buildings 
under construction. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4 or 5-6. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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11-12. Statics—Graphic and Algebraic. 


(6) 


13. 


3-4. 


The analysis of statical problems by both 
graphic and algebraic methods. The problems 
advance from simple forms of composition and 
resolution of forces to the complex application 
of those principles in the determination of 
strains in frames such as bridge and roof 
trusses, girders, the cantilever, ete. 


Prerequisite, Courses 1A and 1B, and Math- 
ematics 1. 


4 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Shades, Shadows, Instrumental Perspective. 
Theory and practice. 

Prerequisite, Course 1B or 3-4. 

4 hours, either semester (2 units). 


Freehand Drawing Courses 


Instructor Sharp 


Elementary Freehand Drawing. 

Drawing in pencil, pen and ink, and charcoal, 
from models and still life, outdoor sketching, 
the principles of light and shade, and perspec- 
tive. 


Open to all. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Landscape and Architectural Sketching. 
Sketching from nature, architectural subjects, 
drawing from memory, composition. This 


course is recommended as a preparation for 
Course 7-8. 


Prerequisite, Course 1-2. . 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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General Drawing and Design. 


In this course the option is given of selecting 
work of a broadly cultural character or of a 
more technical nature in the field of applied 
art and design. Details of the work must be 
arranged in advance with the instructor. As 
much latitude will be permitted as is consist- 
ent with thoroughness. Some suggested topics 
are: Figure and landscape sketching, ad- 
vanced work in black and white and colored 
media, study of natural forms with application 
of same to design, conventional ornament, 
decorative and industrial design (stencil, fab- 
ries, art craft, illumination, etce.). 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 

3 or 6 hours, throughout the year (2 or 4 

units). 


Architectural Rendering. 


Pen, pencil, water color, and crayon as media. 
Perspective (lineal and aerial). Landscape 
and foreground composition. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Technical Course 
13 completed or in progress. 
3 or 6 hours, throughout the year (2 or 4 
units). 


Lettering. 
Freehand, instrumental, and ornamental let- 
tering, round writing, illuminating. 

Open to all. 

3 hours, either semester (1 unit). 
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ECONOMICS 
Professor Wright 


Professor Cleland (Department of History) 


Mr. Johnston 


Students who major in this department will be 
required to take History 1-2 and 3-4 as a minor. A 
thorough reading knowledge of French, German, or 
Spanish is also essential, and should be regarded as 
an integral part of the work. 


1-2. 
(1) 


(2) 


Lower Division Courses 


Principles of Economics. 

An introductory course dealing with modern 
economic theories and practical problems. The 
production and the consumption of wealth, the 
distribution of wealth among the agents of 
production, the principles and problems of 
exchange. This course is prerequisite to all 
Upper Division courses in Economics. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Wright. 


Physical Geography. 

A study of the physical environment of man. 
The changes and economic relations of land 
forms. The factors which control weather and 
climate. 


3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Wright. 
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4, Economic Geography. | 
(3) <A study of the relation of environment to pro- 
duction and trade, including man’s reaction 
upon his environment. Special attention will 
be paid to the elements of industrial greatness 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. 
Prerequisite, Course 3, or admission subject 
12e. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Wright. 


5-6. Accounting. 

(5) Fundamental theory and practice of accounts. 
Theory and practice of auditing. Working 
papers and reports. 

2 hours of lecture and recitation, 1 labo- 
ratory period, throughout the year (6 


units). 
Mr. Johnston. 


Upper Division Courses 


History 1-2 and Economies 1-2 are prerequisite to 
all Upper Division courses in this department. 


21-22. Money and Banking. 
~ (10) The fundamental principles of monetary the- 
ory, the history and theory of banking, and 
the discussion of current problems and recent 
legislation. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Wright. 
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23-24. Elements of Jurisprudence. 


(12) 


25. 
(13) 


26. 
(14) 


27. 
(15) 


A study of the principles that underlie the 
‘*formal science of positive law,’’ and of their 
historical development. Some attention will 
be paid to the rudiments of commercial law. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


Economic History of the United States. 

A study of the economic development of the 
American people. Emphasis will be laid upon 
the economic life of colonial times, the influ- 
ence of westward expansion, and the causes 
and tendencies of present day conditions. 
Omitted in 1914-1915. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Public Finance. 

A study of the theories and methods of tax- 
ation. Attention will be paid to the collection 
and disbursement of public funds by federal, 
state, and local authorities, and by European 
vovernments. 

3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


Corporation Finance. 
The place of the corporation in modern indus- 
trial organization. Special attention will be 
paid to corporate organization and manage- 
ment. The evils of corporate organization. 
Public policy toward corporations. Recent 
legislation. Given alternately with Course 29. 
Omitted in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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(16) 


29. 


30. 


31 
(4) 
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Modern Industrialism. 


A critical study of the problems arising from 

present industrial conditions—the relation of 

labor and capital, combination and monopoly, 

legislation and court decisions. Given alter- 

nately with Course 30. Omitted in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Development of Economic Thought. 

It is the aim of this course to strengthen the 
student’s grasp of economic principles by a 
study of the development of thought in the 
economic field within modern times. This 
course is recommended for those who plan to 
take Course 30. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Wright. 


Advanced Economics. 


A critical study of Marshall’s ‘‘Principles of 
Economies’’ and the recent works of other 
representative economists. This course is de- 
signed as a natural complement to course 29. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Wright. 


Insurance. 


The economic principles of insurance. The 
history and financial development of life in- 
surance. A brief survey of the practice of fire, 
marine, social insurance, ete. Omitted in 
1914-1915. 

3 hours, first semester. 


32. 
(11) 


33. 


35-36. 


ror 
(oe) 
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Statistics. 

An elementary course, including the history, 
theory, and methods of statistics. Practice in 
compiling, plotting, and interpreting statis- 
tics. Omitted in 1914-1915. 


3 hours, second semester. 


Constitutional Government. 

The nature and operation of constitutional 
government, with especial reference to the 
political institutions of England and the 
United States. 


3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


Advanced Accounting. 

A consideration of the more complicated prob- 
lems of accounting, cost accounting and audit- 
ing. 

Prerequisite, Course 5-6. 

2 hours of lecture and recitation, 1 labo- 
ratory period, throughout the year (6 
units). 

Mr. Johnston. 
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EDUCATION 


Professor Cook 


History of Education. Earlier Period. 
The course includes a brief study of prehis- 
toric man and the probable beginnings of edu- 
cation, considers the intellectual conditions of 
ancient nations, and investigates the signifi- 
eance to civilization of the dark ages. Lec- 
tures, text, and supplementary reading. To 
alternate with Course 3. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Science of Education. 
The object of this course is a study of the in- 
dividual. The forces contributing to his wel- 
fare are considered, emphasis being placed 
upon the laws of his response to guidance and 
training for the development of his life and 
character for service. Lectures and supple- 
mentary reading. To alternate with Course 4. 
Given in 1914-1915. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 


History of Education. Later Period. 
The period from the renaissance to the present 
time is covered, particular attention being de- 
voted to great thought movements and their 
bearing upon civilization and the advancement 
of learning. Lectures, text, and supplemen- 
tary reading. To alternate with Course 1. 
Given in 1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, first semester. 
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Philosophy of Education. 
This course will include a study of the aim, 
the meaning, and the individual and social as- 
pects of education, educational values, the 
curriculum, correlation of studies, interest, 
attention, the art of study. Text, lectures and 
supplementary reading. To alternate with 
Course 2. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 


ENGLISH 


Professor Shearin 
Professor Odell 
Professor Cunningham 
Lower Division Courses 

Elementary Composition. 

To remove deficiencies in the English of the 
preparatory course. Must be passed and the 
fact recorded before any student will be 
ranked as a Junior. May be passed in any one 
of three ways: (a) By showing proficiency in 
the subject in connection with the work of 
English 1-2 or 3. (b) By making satisfactory 
improvement in connection with the work of 
English 1-2 or 3. (c) By taking a course in 
the subject. Any student failing to pass the 
requirement in one of these ways before the 
middle of the Sophomore year will be regis- 
tered in English A for the following semester. 

1 hour, second ‘semester (no credit). 
Professor Odell. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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Rhetoric and Composition. 
Expository and editorial paragraphing daily. 
Fortnightly essays in simple description, nar- 
ration, exposition, and argumentation. Sec- 
tion 1: The elements and principles of style. 
Section 2: A thorough drill in the writing of a 
correct sentence. Required in all courses. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 

Professor Odell. 


Advanced Composition. 
Exposition and argument. Study of models 
and text. Daily practice, oral and written, in 
the preparation and presentation of material. 
Required in all courses. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 

2 hours, first semester. 

Professor Shearin. 


History of the English Language. 
Historical English grammar, with illustrative 
selections from Old and Middle English Lit- 
erature. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Early Nineteenth Century Prose. 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Landor, Macaulay, and 
their contemporaries. <A study of representa- 
tive works of these writers, with special 
reference to qualities and varieties of prose 
style. Designed particularly to fit students 
for the more advanced courses in literature. 
Required alternately with Course 6. 
3 hours, first semester. 


‘4 


Professor Odell. 


(8) 


10. 
(9) 


“I 
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Victorian Prose Writers. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stevenson and their 
contemporaries. Required alternately with 
Course 5, to which it is similar in aim and 
method. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Victorian Poets. 


Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Morris, Swin- 


burne. Emphasis on the elements of poetic 
form and poetic criticism. Introductory to 
more advanced courses in poetry. Required 
in all courses. 
3 hours, either semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


Public Speaking. 
Practice in declamation and other forms of 
public address, with some study of the prin- 
ciples of vocal expression. 
Prerequisite, Course 3. 
2 hours, first semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Oral Debate. 
Written and oral work. Analysis, brief-mak- 
ing, and debating. The class is divided into 
two sections, each section debating once a 
week on a question previously assigned. 

Prerequisite, Course 3. 

2 hours, second semester. 

Professor Shearin. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Courses 1-2, 3, and 7, together with either 5 or 6, 
are prerequisite to all Upper Division courses. 


21. 
(11) 


22. 


(15) 


23. 


24. 
(12) 


Early Nineteenth Century Poets. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
A study of the romantic movement of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 
A course in the poetry of the period, with em- 
phasis on the work of Spenser and Milton. 
Given alternately with Course 28. Given in 
1914-1915. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


The Evolution of the Drama. 
Outline of the rise of the drama: liturgical 
forms; folk-plays; scholastic types; masques, 
etc.; Shakespeare’s predecessors. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Shakespeare. 
The principal plays read chronologically, with 
special attention to the development of Shake- 
speare’s mind and art. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


25. 
(13) 


26. 
(14) 


27. 
(18) 


28. 
(16) 


29-30. 
(19) 
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Earlier Nineteenth Century Novelists. 
Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot. Given alternately with Course 
31. Given in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, first semester. — 
Professor Odell. 


The Short Story. 
A course in short-story writing, based on a 
study of the masterpieces of the art, with spe- 
cial reference to principles of construction. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 
Thesis. 
In connection with any of the Upper Division 
courses, the student may, with the permission 
of the instructor, write a thesis embodying 
some piece of research. 
1 unit, either semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Restoration and Eighteenth Century Liter- 

ature. 
A survey of the leading poets and prose 
writers from Dryden to Burns, with emphasis 
on the rise of the romantic school. Omitted 
in 1914-1915. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Odell. 


Anglo-Saxon. 
First semester: The outlines of Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader is 
used. Second semester: Beowulf. 
During the year, English literature from the 
beginning to the Norman Conquest. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

Professor Shearin. 
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(21) 


32. 
(20) 


33. 


(22) 


30. 


36. 
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Later Nineteenth Century Novelists. 
Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, Howells, Henry 
James, DeMorgan. Given alternately with 
Course 25. Omitted in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Chaucer. 
A detailed study of a large number of the Can- 
terbury Tales and other poems. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Browning. 
The study of the poetry of Robert Browning. 
3 hours, either semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


American Literature. 

A general survey, with copious readings from 
Franklin, Freeman, Bryant, Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Webster, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 
man, Lanier, Sill, Stedman, Gilder, Hovey, and 
contemporary writers. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 


American Authors. 
A study of the works of one important author 
each year. Irving, 1914-1915. Poe, 1915-1916. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


1-2. 
(1) 


3-4. 
(2) 
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FRENCH 
Professor Bell 


Lower Division Courses 


Elementary. 
First semester: Thorough drill in funda- 
mental rules of grammar with daily oral and 
written exercises. Reading short stories and 
conversation on text read. 
Second semester: Drill on irregular verbs, 
idioms, elements of syntax. Reading of prose 
by modern authors. Easy composition. Spe- 
cial attention is given to acquiring a vocab- 
ulary. French being a living language, great 
attention is paid, in this and the following 
courses, to correct pronunciation and accen- 
tuation. 

4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Modern Prose and Dramatic Writers. 
First semester: General review of grammar, 
dictation in French, written and oral composi- 
tion. Reading: Short stories by modern au- 
thors, at least one modern play. Conversation 
based upon the texts read. 
Second semester: Written and oral composi- 
tion. Reading: One or two modern plays, 
modern prose. Written resumés in French 
and practice in conversation. 

Prerequisite, admission subject 15a? or 

Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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23-24. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Composition and Classics. 
First semester: Advanced composition. Read- 
ing: Prose by Sand, Balzac, Rostand and 
others. Themes and conversation on works 
read. Sight translation of prose. Classics by 
Moliere, Racine and others. 
Second semester: Advanced composition. 
Reading: History of France, conducted in 
French, with written exercises on assigned 
topics. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, throughout the year, (6 units). 


History of French Literature. 
This course is intended to give the student 
ample practice in French conversation while 
affording a bird’s-eye view of what France 
has done and is doing in the world of thought. 
Outside reading of some of the works of cer- 
tain authors, with written reports, will be 
required. Difficult composition and a review 
of grammatical principles will be given from 
time to time. 

Prerequisite, Course 21-22. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


1-2. 
(1, 2) 


Professor Eggleston 


General Geology. 
Lectures and recitations in Dynamical, Struc- 
tural, and Historical Geology. Some knowl-” 
edge of Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, and Bot- 
any is desirable. . 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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1L-2L. Laboratory and Field Geology. 
(3,4) To accompany 1-2. This course will include 


3 
( 


ee 
i 
BS 


4 


5, 6) 


the laboratory study of rock-specimens, topo- 
graphic and geologic maps, the construction 
of profile and geologic sections, and numerous 
excursions to nearby locations of geological in- 
terest. In the second semester, considerable 
time is devoted to the study of the more 
important index fossils. 
1 three-hour laboratory period, throughout 
the year (2 units). 


Mineralogy. 
This course includes elementary crystallog- 
raphy, blowpipe analysis, descriptive and de- 
terminative mineralogy. The study of crystal 
models and natural erystals is followed by 
practice with the blowpipe in the qualitative 
analysis of minerals. The second semester is 
devoted wholly to the study of and a drill in 
the recognition of the more important min- 
erals. 
Some knowledge of Chemistry is strongly 
recommended. 
1 hour lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period, throughout the year (2 units). 


GERMAN 
Professor Moll 


Lower Division Courses 


Elementary German. 
The essentials of grammar; drill in pronuncia- 
tion; practice in speaking and writing Ger- 
man; dictation and translation at hearing; 
reading at sight; reading of short, interesting 
stories. 

4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 
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23-24. 
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Modern Prose and Poetry. 
Selection from modern prose writers, poems 
and a drama from either Lessing or Schiller;. 
composition and conversation. 
Prerequisite, “Admission Subject 15b? or 
Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Upper Division Courses 


The Classical Writers of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 
Dramas of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe; Lyries 
and ballads of Schiller and Goethe. Com- 
position and conversation. 
Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Drama of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Heb- 
bel, Hauptman, Suderman, and others. Ad- 
vanced composition. To alternate with Course 
25-26. 

Prerequisite, Course 21-22. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. 
Representative novels of MHauff, Freytag, 
Spielhagen, Heyse, Keller, and others. Ad- 
vanced composition. To alternate with Course 
23-24. 

Prerequisite, Course 21-22. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


1-2. 
(A) 


3-4, 
(B) 


5. 
(3) 
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GREEK 
Professor Ward 


Lower Division Courses 


Elementary. 
Beginner’s book, Xenophon’s Anabasis I.-IV. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Lysias and Homer. 
Easy selections from Lysias, or an equivalent. 
Homer’s Iliad. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 8b or 
Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Euripides. 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, and Alcestis. 
An introduction to Greek tragedy. Study of 
meters and the Greek stage. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Thucydides, Demosthenes. 
Thucydides, Book VII. Demosthenes, Philip- 
pics. Introduction to two important periods 
of Greek history. Collateral reading. 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Greek Life and Literature. 
A course of lectures on Greek life and litera- 
ture, supplemented by required reading and 
written tests. Knowledge of Greek not re- 
quired. 

Open to all students. 

2 hours, first semester. 
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Prose Composition. 
Murray. For those preparing to teach Greek 
in the high schools of California, this course 
is essential. It should_follow Course 5. 

2 hours, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite, Course 5 or 6. Two upper division 
courses are offered each year. 


21. 
(11) 


22. 
(14) 


23. 
(15) 


24. 
(16) 


Plato. 

Republic. Selections equivalent in amount to 

the Gorgias. A course. valuable not only for 

students specializing in Greek, but for those 

pursuing ethics, sociology or education as 

well. The place of Plato in Greek philosophy. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Aeschylus, Sophocles. 
Aeschylus: Prometheus or Agamemnon. 
Sophocles: Oedipus the King or Antigone. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Aristophanes. 
Clouds, Frogs. Comparison of Greek com- 
edy and tragedy. Comedy as a mirror of the 
times. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Odyssey. 
First twelve books. Special study of Greek 
mythology. Literary influence of Homer. 

3 hours, second semester. 


1-2. 
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HISTORY 


Professor Cleland 
Assistant Professor Paul 


Lower Division Courses 


Outline History of Western Europe. 


(1A,1B) <A survey of the history of Western 


(2A) 


4, 


Europe from the fall of Rome to the nine- 
teenth century. The regular recitation from 
a text book will be supplemented by frequent 
written quizzes and a thorough drill in map 
drawing. Required for graduation. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Assistant Professor Paul 


History of England. 


A general view of the political history of Eng- 
land to 1603. Special study of English con- 
stitutional history. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


History of England. 


(2B) A general view of the political history of Eng- 


land from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century. Special study of Imperial England. 
Prerequisite, Course 3. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Courses 3 and 4 are prerequisite to all upper 
division courses in history. 


21. 
(5A) 


22. 


American History to 1800. 
Early explorations and colonizations: The 
struggle for the continent. Colonial institu- 
tions: Causes of separation from the mother 
country. The beginning of national life. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


American History from 1800. 


(5B) A study of national development, with special 


23. 
(6A) 


24. 


reference to the influence of westward ex- 
pansion upon American character and insti-~ 
tutions. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


Modern European History. 
A general survey of the history of Europe in 
the eighteenth century. Special study of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic era. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


Modern European History. 


(6B) A general survey of the history of Europe in 


the nineteenth century. Special study of the 
development of nationalities. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


25. 
(3) 


26. 
(4) 
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History of Greece. 
A study of the history of Greece in which 
special emphasis is laid on the ages of Pericles 
and Demosthenes. Omitted in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


History of Rome. 
A general survey of the history of Rome to 
the fifth century. Omitted in 1914-1915. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


HISTORY OF ART 


Professor Cunningham 


History of Art. 
Outline history of the development of archi- 
tecture and sculpture from the earliest times 
to the present. Class study of lantern pic- 
tures. Individual collection of pictures of 
different periods. 

3 hours, first semester. 


History of Art. 
A study of painting from the Renaissance 
period to the present time. Class study of 
lantern pictures. Individual collections. 

3 hours, second semester. 
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LATIN 
Professor Ward 


Lower Division Courses 

Livy. 
The larger portion of Books XXI. and XXII. 
is read, with particular attention to the syn- 
tax and Livy’s qualities as a writer and his- 
torian. Collateral reading on the history of 
the period. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 7. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Horace and Cicero. 
Horace: Odes and Epodes. Cicero: De Ami- 
eitia or De Senectute. Lyric meters. Politi- 
cal conditions at the beginning of the empire. 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Plautus and Terence. 
Plautus: Captivi and Trinummus. Terence: 
Phormio. Meters, early forms and construc- 
tions, Roman and Greek life. 

Prerequisite, Course 6. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Tacitus, Pliny the Younger. 
Tacitus: Agricola and Germania. Pliny the 
Younger: Selected letters. Investigation of 
social and political conditions under the em- 
pire. 

Prerequisite, Course 7. 

3 hours, second semester. 


(5) 


10. 
(6) 
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Prose Composition I. 
For those preparing to teach Latin in the high 
schools of California, this and the following 
course are essential. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 7. 

2 hours, first semester. 


Prose Composition II. 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
2 hours, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Course 8 is the common prerequisite for all upper 
division courses in this department. Two of these 
are offered each year; 23 and 24 will be given in 


1914-1915. 
21. Horace and Juvenal. 
(10) Horace: Satires and Epistles. Juvenal: Se- 
lected Satires. 
3 hours, first semester. 
22. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
(11) Selections. Influence of Alexandrinism. Ro- 
man morals. Literary coteries of the times. 
3 hours, second semester. 
93. Seneca. 
(15) Tragedies: Hercules Furens, Troades, Me- 


dea. Comparison with the masters of Greek 
tragedy, particularly Euripides. Seneca’s 
handling of Greek meters and mythology. 

3 hours, first semester. 
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Vergil. 
Aeneid VII.-XII. and Georgics, with special 
attention to the author’s poetic art and genius 
and to the evidences of patronage afforded 
by his works. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Roman Comedy. 


Plautus: Rudens and Mostellaria. Terence: 
Andria and Adelphi. Lectures on the Roman 
drama. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Tacitus. 
Selections from the Annals. Collateral stud- 
ies in the history of the empire. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Lucretius. 
De Rerum Natura: Books IL, III. and V., 
with extended sight reading in the other 
three books. The Epicurean system and its 
poetic treatment at the hands of Lucretius. 

3 hours, first semester. 
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MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Professor Allen 


MATHEMATICS 


Lower Division Courses 


1b Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

(2) The development of the general formulae of 
trigonometry. The theory and use of loga- 
rithms. The application of trigonometry to 
numerous problems in plane and_ spherical 
mensuration. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 
3 hours, first semester. 


2. Solid Geometry. 

(1) The properties of straight lines and planes, of 
dihedral and polyhedral angles, of projections, 
of polyhedrons, including prisms, pyramids 
and the regular solids, of cylinders, cones and 
spheres, of spherical triangles, and _ the 
measurement of surfaces and _ solids. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 
3 hours, second semester. 


3. College Algebra. 

This course includes the development and ap- 
plication of the binomial theorem and of the 
exponential and logarithmic series, permuta- 
tions and combinations, and the theory of 
equations. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 

3 hours, first semester. 
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Plane Analytics. 
A study of analytic methods, the analytic 
geometry of the straight line, the circle, and 
the conic sections, and investigation of the 
general equation of the second degree. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a? or 
Course 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Surveying. 
The department is equipped with a transit, Y 
level, Gunter’s chain, steel tape, leveling rad) 
planimeter, slide rules, highly graduated pro- 
tractor, parallel rules, ete. The principles of 
land surveying, irrigation, and railroad en- 
gineering will engage the attention of the 
class in actual field work, and the reduction of 
the field notes to plots drawn to seale. 
Prerequisite, Courses 1 and 2. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


These will be counted as Upper Division courses 
only when preceded by 1, 2, 3, and 4, but may be 
taken as Lower Division courses with the prerequi- 
sites named below. 

Physics 23-24 and Astronomy 2 may be counted 
as Upper Division courses in Mathematics. 


21. 
(9) 


Differential Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of differential 
ealeulus, and the application to such prob- 
lems as maxima and minima, indeterminate 
forms, expansion of series, ete. 

Prerequisite, Courses 3 and 4. 

3 hours, first semester. 


22. 
(10) 


23. 
(11) 


24. 
(12) 
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Integral Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of integral cal- 
culus, with application to problems in integra- 
tion, such as lengths of curves, areas, volumes, 
etc. 

Prerequisite, Course 21. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Theory of Equations. 


The theory of determinants; the theory, anal- 


ysis, and solution of higher numerical and 
algebraic equations. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1 and 3. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Higher Analytics. 
A more advanced course than Course 4, in- 
cluding a study of higher plane curves and 
the elements of solid analytic geometry. 
Prerequisite, Course 4. 
3 hours, second semester. 


ASTRONOMY 


General Astronomy. 
A course in descriptive astronomy. Simple 
problems and questions, involving the funda- 


mental principles of astronomy. Study of 
nebulae, planets, and constellations, with the 
telescope. 


Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a? or 
Mathematics 1. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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Practical Astronomy. 
Lectures and observatory work. The deter- 
mination of time, latitude, and longitude, and 
the computation of current eclipses and oc- 
cultation of stars. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 4b, Mathe- 

matics 4, Astronomy 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Burt 


Psychology. 
Psychology, descriptive and explanatory. A 
study of the most general and elementary 
forms of consciousness. Ladd or equivalent is 
used as a text. Required for graduation. 
Prerequisite, Sophomore standing. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Logic. 
The principles of Deductive and Inductive 
Logic are studied and applied in practical 
work. The purpose is so to familiarize the 
student with the laws of thought that they 
may be of practical value. Required for grad- 
uation. 

Prerequisite, Course 2. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Comparative Religions. 
A study of the great religions of the world, 
emphasizing the divine origin and transcen- 
dent value of Christianity as the only religion 
for the world. 

Prerequisite, Sophomore standing. 

2 hours, first semester. 


21. 
(4A) 


22. 
(4B) 


23. 
(3) 


24. 
(5) 
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History of Ancient Philosophy. 
An examination of the thought of the Greek 
period with special emphasis upon the sys- 
tems of Plato and Aristotle. Junior-Senior 
elective. 

3 hours, first semester. 


History of Modern Philosophy. 
An examination of the principal systems of 
modern thought from Bruno to the present 
day. Junior-Senior elective. Omitted in 
1914-1915. 

3 hours, one semester. 


Ethics. 
The history of ethical theory; its importance; 
the basis for moral obligation and the re- 
sultant duties to God and man. Mackenzie or 
equivalent is used as a text. 

Prerequisite, Courses 2 and 3. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Theism. 
A study of the theistic arguments together 
with an examination of the anti-theistic 
theories. 

Prerequisite, Courses 2 and 3. 

3 hours, second semester. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Joseph A. Pipal, Director 
Mrs. Joseph A. Pipal, Director for Women 


The indoor work of this department will be sus- 
pended for the year 1914-1915, owing to unsettled 
conditions on the new campus. 

Ordinarily it is required of all Freshmen and 
Sophomores not excused on account of physical dis- 
ability. On entering college each student is given a 
thorough physical examination, which forms the 
basis for special prescriptive work. Students having 
organic heart trouble or any other weakness which 
makes it dangerous for them to indulge in vigorous 
exercise are not allowed to participate in athletic 
competition or heavy gymnastics. 

The course is graded—elementary, intermediate 
and advanced—thus offering a change of work each 
year. Under the supervision of the director, stu- 
dents may elect out-of-door athletics in place of in- 
door gymnastics. 


1-2. 
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PHYSICS 
Professor Wolfe 
Lower Division Courses 


General Physics. 
A systematic development of the fundamental 
ideas and principles of physics is the aim of 
this course. The lectures include both ele- 
mentary mathematical treatments and full ex- 
perimental demonstrations. 
Kimball’s College Physics, supplemented by 
Sabine’s Laboratory Manual, is used as a text- 
book. The laboratory work consists of the 
measurement with standard instruments of 
such physical quantities as moments of inertia, 
2 (two methods), surface tension, density, 
elasticity ; pitch and speed of sound; specific 
heat, mechanical equivalent of heat; electro- 
magnetic, electro-chemical, and electro-thermal 
equivalents, intensity of the earth’s field and 
magnetic moment; optical constants of lenses 
and mirrors, indices of refraction, and wave 
lengths of light. 
N. B.—Two extra lectures per week and one 
extra laboratory period per week through 
one semester are required of those who have 
not had high school Physics. This extra work 
does not count toward graduation. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a”, or 
Mathematics 1 completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and one 
laboratory period, parene pont the year 
(8 units). 


(4A) 


21. 
(2A) 


22. 
(2B) 
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Thermodynamics. 
The relation between heat and other forms of 
energy are discussed in this course. Instruc- 
tion will be by lectures and prescribed read- 
ing. Edser’s ‘‘Heat’’ will be used as text. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 
22, completed or in progress. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Optical Measurements. 
In this course the theories of geometrical and 
physical optics are developed, and are verified 
by exact measurements in the laboratory. Hd- 
ser’s ‘‘Light’’ is the text-book. Omitted in 
1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21-22, 
completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 
laboratory period, first semester (4 units). 


Electrical Measurements. 

In this course the lectures deal with the theory 
of the methods. of measurement employed in 
the laboratory, and with industrial applica- 


bo) 


tions. Hadley’s ‘‘Magnetism and Electricity 
is the text-book. Omitted in 1914-1915. 
Prerequisite, Course 21; Mathematics 21-22, 
completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 
laboratory period, second semester (4 
units). 
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23-24. Analytical Mechanics. 


(3) 


25. 
(4B) 


This course gives a comprehensive survey of 
both statics and dynamics, following Hoskin’s 
‘‘Theoretical Mechanics.’’ It is intended for 
Juniors who have taken calculus, but Sopho- 
mores who are taking calculus at the same 
time may be admitted by consent of the in- 
structor. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 
22, completed or in progress. 
5 hours of lectures and recitations, through- 
out the year (10 units). 


The Electron Theory. 
The last few years have witnessed discoveries 
which are rapidly leading to a unitary view of 
the whole subject of electricity, under the 
name of the ‘‘Electron Theory.’’ These dis- 
coveries are taken up and interpreted in this 
course. The lectures will be supplemented 
by outside reading. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 

22, completed or in progress. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Professor Stevenson 


All courses in Sociology are elective. They are 


open to any student who can meet the restrictions as 
to prerequisites. 


d 


Elementary Sociology. 


A general survey of the facts of society pre- 
paratory to the critical study of social theory. 
The text-book will be supplemented by lec- 
tures and readings and by lantern slides that 
illustrate social classes, customs and institu- 
tions and the physical basis of society. 

Prerequisite, a year of Economics and Jun- 

ior standing. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Principles of Sociology. | 
An introduction to the theory of society. The 
various conceptions of Sociology; its relation 
to other social sciences; its special problems 
and the laws that govern their solution; and 
incidental discussion of social conditions to 
establish and to illustrate social theory. 
Omitted in 1914-1915. 

Prerequisite, Course 1 or 4. 
3 hours, second semester. 


(4) 


(3) 
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Social Pathology. 


A general study of the nba edsce and dis: 35 


eases of society, and the appligation, of socio. : 
logical principles to charity;, criminology: and 
constructive social work. Los Angeles offers 
ample opportunity for field work in the many 
conditions and institutions that illustrate 
nearly every phase of social health and social 
disease. Omitted in 1914-1915. 

Prerequisite, Course 2. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Social Psychology. 
The nature, formation and manifestations of 
the social mind, and its reaction upon the in- 
dividual mind and conduct. Illustrations of 
phases of the social mind will be sought in 
contemporary society, and an effort made to 
interpret them in terms of psychological prin- 
ciples. 

Prerequisite, Course 1 or 2. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Charities and Corrections. 
A critical study of selected subjects treated 
less fully in Course 4: preferably, the origin, 


- nature, and treatment of the defective, de- 


pendent, and delinquent classes, and an in- 
tensive study of specific problems in criminol- 
ogy or in preventive philanthropy. Omitted 
in 1914-1915. 

Prerequisite, Course 3. 

2 hours, first semester. 
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.. SPANISH 


‘> * Professor Bell 
oe Instructor MeConnell 


“ Biementary. 


Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar. Reading 
of short and easy stories and plays. Doce 
Cuentos Escogidos; Alarcén, El Capitan 
Veneno; Valera, El Pajaro Verde; Galdés, 
Marianela. Composition and conversation. , 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 
Instructor McConnell. 


The Modern Novel and Drama. 
Galdos, Dona Perfecta; Valdés, La Hermana 
San Sulpicio; Valera, El Comendador Men- 
doza; Pereda, Pedro Sanchez; Echegaray, El 
Gran Galeoto. Advanced grammar and com- 
position. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 15c? or 

Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Instructor McConnell. 


Conversation and Composition. 
This course is conducted mainly in Spanish. 
Current events and some of the best modern 
novels and dramas will be read and discussed. 
An opportunity will be given to the students 
of coming in contact with educated Mexicans 
who do not know English. This will afford 
ample opportunity of hearing the Castilian 
spoken without any attempt at avoiding 
idioms. Reviews of important points of gram- 
mar and written composition will be given 
as needed. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

Professor Bell. 


Schedule of Lectures and Recitations 


The schedule of classes for the first semester is shown on the 
left of the page, that of the second semester on the right. The 
columns represent the five days in the week from Monday to Friday. 
The figures stand for the periods in the day at which classes are 
held, viz. : 

1 beginning at 8:30 a.m. 
2 beginning at 9:45 a.m. 
3 beginning at 10:40 a.m. 
4 beginning at 11:35 a.m, 
5 beginning at 12:30 p.m. 
L beginning at 1:30 p.m. 

L is a laboratory or field period, equalling three ordinary 
periods in length. Chapel holds from 9:25 a.m. to 9:40. 

The numbers of the courses correspond with those found under 
“Departments of Instruction.’””’ Any number from 1 to 20 inclu- 
sive indicates a Lower Division course. Any number higher than 
20 indicates an Upper Division course. A number preceding the 
name of the subject means a first semester course. A number fol- 
lowing the name of the subject means a second semester course. 
One number preceding and another following means a year course. 
The same number preceding and following means a one semester 
course which may be taken either semester. The small figures, hav- 
ing the appearance of exponents, indicate sections of classes. 
Courses with no periods assigned will have their schedule arranged 
when the classes are formed. 


First Semester Second Semester 


1 Astronomy 
Astronomy 2 

1? Biblical Lit. 

1? Biblical Lit. 
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1 Chemistry 2 
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....2/L, Chemistry 271... 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Registration and Class Standing 


Registration. Every student is expected to regis- 
ter before or during the appointed registration days 
of each semester. Any one registering later than 
the first Friday of the semester will be charged a 
registration fee of two dollars. All college bills for 
the semester are to be settled or arranged for at the 
time of registration. <A certificate of registration, 
signed by the Registrar and Business Manager, must 
be presented to the instructor of each class in which 
the student seeks to be enrolled. No one will receive 
eredit for a course for which he has not been officially 
registered. 

Twelve semester hours is the minimum, and eigh- 
teen semester hours in addition to Physical Training 
the maximum for which a student may register. The 
semester hour is understood to mean one period in 
the classroom per week continued through a semes- 
ter, or three periods in the laboratory. 

Classification. The class in which a student is 
to be ranked is determined by the following scale of 
credits, each figure being the minimum for standing 
in the class named: 

Freshman—15 entrance units. 

Sophomore—24 units of college credit. 

Junior—60 units of college credit. 

Senior—90 units of college credit. 

An average grade of 3.5 in the required number 
of units is necessary for promotion from class to 
class. 
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Marking System. Five passing grades of scholar- 
ship are in use, represented by Arabic numerals, 
as follows: 1 represents the first or maximum 
gerade; 2, the second grade; 3, the third or medium 
grade, which is the grade of the average student; 
4, the fourth grade; 5, the fifth, or minimum passing 
erade. 

Ordinarily, in required Lower Division work, these 
grades should be distributed about as follows: grades 
1 and 5, five per cent. each; grades 2 and 4, twenty 
per cent. each; grade 3, fifty per cent.; ‘‘inc.’’ repre- 
sents incomplete work; ‘‘con.’’ represents a con- 
dition, to be removed by examination; F represents 
a failure, to be removed only by repetition of the 
course. 

While 5 is a passing grade in any subject, yet 
for class promotion and for graduation the student is 
required to maintain an average of 3.5 in the neces- 
sary number of units. The average maintained by 
each student will be indicated in his semester re- 
ports and become a part of the permanent scholar- 
ship records. | 

The method of finding this average is to multiply 
the grade obtained in each subject by the number of 
units with which the subject is credited, add the 
products, then divide their sum by the total number 
of units earned in all subjects combined. 

Subjects passed with a grade of 5 will not be 
recommended for credit in transferring to other 
institutions. | 

The head of any department may exclude from 
advanced classes a student, who, in his judgment, 
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has failed to do satisfactory work in the lower 
classes. 


Class Honors. First Honors are awarded on com- 
mencement day to those members of each of the four 
classes whose average grade for the year equals 1.3; 
Second Honors to those whose average equals 2. 

To be eligible to these honors, one must have at 
the end of the year: 

a. No failures or unremoved conditions on the 
year’s record. 

b. At least 24 units of college credit earned dur- 
ing the year. 

e. Rank in the next class. 


Final Honors. On the same basis as above, Final 
Honors are awarded to those members of the grad- 
uating class who have won Class Honors each of the 
four years of their course, or whose average for the 
four years equals the average required for class hon- 
ors. Students from other institutions entering 
Occidental not later than the beginning of the Junior 
year will be eligible to Final Honors, provided, in 
the judgment of the Committee on Classification, 
their record for the preceding part of their course 
equals the standard named above. 


Valedictory and Salutatory. The rank of Vale- 
dictorian is awarded to that member of each grad- 
uating class who stands highest in scholarship 
average for the entire course. 

The rank of Salutatorian is awarded to that mem- 
ber of each graduating class who stands second in 
scholarship average for the entire course. 
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Students from other institutions entering Occi- 
dental later than the beginning of the Junior year 
are not eligible to these honors. 


ATTENDANCE 


The College requires of all students regular at- 
tendance at the chapel service and at all the classes 
to which they belong. A copy of the rules govern- 
ing attendance may be obtained from the Dean. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING SOCIAL LIFE 


The College provides places of residence for the 
students by means of a system of registered lodg- 
ing and boarding places. All students must room 
in places approved by the Faculty. Students are > 
required to keep reasonable hours and to conduct 
themselves with propriety at all times. A copy of 
the rules governing the social hfe of the College 
may be obtained from the Dean. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS 


The graded class drill usually required of Fresh- 
men and Sophomores is suspended for the year 1914- 
1915, owing to unsettled conditions on the new 
campus. Meantime, increased effort will be put 
forth to engage as many of the students as possible 
in outdoor sports, in this way promoting the health 
of all and adding zest to every other form of college 
activity. Plans are under way by which it is ex- 
pected the work of this department will soon be 
provided for on a larger scale than Occidental has 
hitherto been able to attempt. 
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Athletics as a phase of general college life is under 
the care of the Associated Students, acting in co- 
operation with the Faculty’s Committee on Athletics. 
On the field, and in all matters affecting individual 
health, the Physical Director has full charge. 


THE THURSDAY ASSEMBLY 


The Thursday Assembly (changed from Friday) 
is a distinguishing feature of Occidental life. At this 
assembly vital topics are discussed by eminent men 
and women from all parts of the world. Few lecture 
courses anywhere provide their patrons a richer or 
more varied program than that offered to the stu- 
dents of Occidental every week in the year, free 
of charge, from their own chapel platform. Its value 
as part of a college course can hardly be estimated. 
Here are a few names, among many, of those who 
have given addresses. the past year: Ex-Senator 
_ Fhnt, John Baleom Shaw, Mrs. Catherine Booth- 
Clibborne, James W. Foley, Booker T. Washington, 
Geo. Sherwood Eddy, Syndic J. H. McCracken, Mod- 
erator John Timothy Stone, Robert Freeman, Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, Arthur Phelps, Dan Crawford, 
Geo. L. Spinning, Wm. E. Ritter, Charles W. Fair- 
banks, Secretary William Shaw. 

A special attraction for the coming year will be 
five lectures by Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., ex- 
president of Princeton University, on ‘‘ Fundamental 
Christianity.’’ These lectures, like all the chapel 
lectures, will be open to the public as well as to the 
students. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Graduates of Occidental may obtain the high 
school certificate in California on the same con- 
ditions as graduates of the State University, con- 
ditions which have been thus formulated by the State 
Board of Education: 


High School Certificates may be issued under the provisions 
of Section 1521, subdivision 2 (a), and Section 1775, subdivi- 
sion 1 (a), of the Political Code of California, as follows: 

To candidates who have received the Bachelor’s Degree 
from a college requiring not less than eight years of high 
school and college training, and who submit evidence that in 
addition to the courses required for the Bachelor’s Degree 
they have successfully completed at least one year of graduate 
study in one of the accredited institutions listed below,* which 
year of graduate study shall include one half-year of advanced 
academic study (part of the time, at least, being devoted to 
one or more of the subjects taught in the high school), and 
such other time in a well-equipped training school of second- 
ary grade directed by the Department of Education of any 
one of these universities as may be necessary to fulfill the 
pedagogical requirements prescribed by this Board. 

In lieu of the pedagogical training above prescribed, candi- 
dates may submit evidence showing that they are graduates 
of a California State Normal School, or other Normal School 
officially recognized by this Board as of equivalent rank, or 
have taught with decided success as regular teachers or as 
principals at least twenty months in any reputable school, 
elementary or secondary. 

The institution granting the Bachelor’s Degree,, the insti- 
tution in which the post-graduate academic study is pursued, 
and the institution in which the pedagogical work is done, 
shall each certify to the high character of the work accom- 
plished under its direction, and to the personal fitness of the 
candidate. 


*University of California University of Texas. 
Catholic University of America University of Michigan 
University of Chicago University of Minnesota 
Clark University University of Missouri 
University of Colorado University of Nebraska 
Columbia University Ohio State University 
Cornell University University of Pennsylvania 
Harvard University Princeton University 
University of Illinois University of Southern California 
Indiana University University of Texas, 

Iowa State University University of Virginia 
Johns Hopkins University University of Washington 
Leland Stanford Junior University of Wisconsin 


University Yale University 
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COLLEGE BILLS 


‘General 
DiITICICUCUSEIMCSLET A rahe. sob. vens Vek ws $50.00 
PUES ANDY, LG ORES SR a hi pacet ga ne 5.00 

Laboratory 
SUNG IL Gia eal geeks i gn noe $ 3.00 
LTRS? 1G a a 8 BON | 1.50 
Brennsieve Liu 2b 211) or 220i ek 5.00 
Premistry oluietleol, 6L, oT 2h... 26s... 10.00 
“ROCIO 5 00 SA ee en 1.50 
Pe RGR Re eA OLN R25 fcaurs ees weve afe o a diye oe 3.00 
PEO VE TTC EOI. Bee koek wh hg oh ee eae OS 4.00 
RY ae ce ONE OA, Riggs a ate 65 oso Mewle bg Wn 5.00 
Special 
Late registration (see page 89).............. 2.00 
fixamination at irregular time.:........... 2.00 
Swuplicate transcript of record.:............-- 2.00 


In addition, a breakage deposit of $5.00 is required 
for each laboratory course in Chemistry. The bal- 
ance remaining at the end of the course will be re- 
turned. 

All college bills are payable in advance. Five per 
cent. will be added to all bills of the first semester not 
paid by November 15th, and to those of the second 
semester not paid by March 15th. 

No payments will be refunded for students who are 
dismissed or suspended or who leave College for any 
reason other than illness necessitating absence for 
more than half a semester. Not more than half the 
proportionate charges for such a period of absence 
will be refunded. 
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MEN’S DORMITORY 


Rooms in James Swan Hall are charged for at 
the rate of $45 a semester for each occupant, ex- 
cept the two end suites on the top floor, which ac- 
commodate one person each and rent at $60. Heat 
and light are included in these rates, and the Col- 
lege also supplies furniture and bedding with sani- 
tary laundering of the bedding and complete care 
of the rooms. Towels are furnished by the young 
men and go with their personal laundry. Rental is 
payable in advance, and a deposit of $5, to be ap- 
plied on the rental, is required at the time of 
engaging the room. This deposit will not be re- 
turned in case of failure to occupy the room. Where 
a student is compelled to withdraw on account of 
sickness a reasonable refund will be made. All 
damage to room or furniture will be charged to the 
occupant. The College reserves the right to exclude 
from James Swan Hall any one who proves to be 
a disturber or an undesirable character. For de- 
scription of building, see page 20. Applications for 
rooms may be sent to the Registrar, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 


HOMES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


While no dormitory for young women has yet 
been erected, several places maintained by private 
parties afford the chief advantages of dormitory life. 
One such place, presided over by two former teach- 
ers and within three squares of the campus, offers 
accommodations for ten. Ten more are provided for 
on the bungalow plan in two cottages situated to- 
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gether, the lady who owns them living in one. 
Moreover, quite a number of rooms will be provided 
in reputable homes, not far from the College, with 
hundreds of others accessible by trolley. Young 
ladies from the best families will not lack for safe 
and refined places in which to make their homes dur- 
ing the four years spent at Occidental. 


CAFE 


At the College cafe and dining hall wholesome 
food is served at small cost. Until the erection of 
a permanent commons, it will be located in Fowler 
Hall. While it provides a convenient and inexpen- 
sive place for meals, it also affords a pleasant social 
center, especially in the middle of the day. 


BOARDING HOUSE REGISTER 


A system of registered lodging and boarding 
houses provides places of residence for all students 
at a cost varying from $20 to $25 per month. New 
students will be provided on their arrival with a 
complete list of such places approved by the Col- 
lege. 


EXPENSES AND SELF-HELP 


The necessary expenses of the student range from 
$275 to $400 a. year. 

Students who desire to earn their way through 
college should register with the Employment Bu- 
reau conducted by the Christian Associations. 
Opportunities for self-support among the students 
are somewhat limited. The number who earn their 
entire expenses is comparatively small. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a limited number of scholarships 
available for the relief of deserving students who 
are unable to pay tuition. In some cases the bene- 
ficiary is named by the donor, in others by the 
President or Board of Trustees. Every candidate 
for a scholarship must have his application indorsed 
by some person of recognized standing in his home 
neighborhood. Any one receiving such aid will be 
expected to maintain a creditable standing in his 
classes and to show by his conduct that the assist- 
ance has been worthily bestowed. Address all com- 
munications regarding these scholarships to the 
President. | 


THE HORACE CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP 


In addition to those named above, the Horace 
Cleland Scholarship, recently established by the Al- 
umni Association, is awarded, for the Junior year 
only, to that member of each class who seems best 
entitled to it on the general basis of need and merit. 


THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competition for these is open to the young men of 
Occidental. One who passes the qualifying exam- 
ination held in Los Angeles becomes eligible to 
appointment for a term of three years as Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, England, an expense fund of 


$1500 a year being provided. 
STUDENT LOAN FUND 


There is a loan fund from which a worthy stu- 
dent in unusual need may borrow at four per cent. 
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interest a sufficient amount to meet a part or all of 
his tuition, giving his personal note as_ security. 
Such loans can be made only in ease of real need 
and through personal conference with the President. 
Each applicant must furnish satisfactory references 
and will be expected to maintain a proper standard 
of scholarship and conduct. 
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ORATORICAL AND DEBATING CONTESTS 


Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest. An oratorical 
contest between the colleges of Southern California 
is held annually. The preliminary contest at Occi- 
dental is under the direction of the Associated 
Students. The winner in this contest represents 
Occidental in the Intercollegiate. In the last home 
contest, the first prize was won by Mr. Day Ehren- 
feld, 714, and the second by Mr. J. J. Hopkins, 715. 

Prohibition Oratorical Contest. Each year an 
oratorical contest is held under the auspices of the 
Students’ Prohibition League, which is a branch of 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. The sub- 
jects discussed are connected with the work of 
temperance reform. Two prizes, of $15 and $10, 
respectively, are offered to the winners of this con- 
test by the Temperance Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
In this year’s contest the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Day Ehrenfeld, 714, and the second to Mr. E. R. 
Marsh, 716. 


The Southern California Peace Society. An ora- 
torical contest is held annually under the auspices 
of the Southern California Peace Society. The aim 
of the society is to bring about international dis- 
armament. The local contest is under the direct 
charge of the student Oratorical Association, and the 
winner represents the college in the Intercollegiate 
Peace Oratorical Contest of Southern California. 
At the home contest, occurring April 28, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Day Ehrenfeld, 714, and 
the second to Mr. H. H. Hoyt, 716. 
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The Triangle Debate. The ‘‘Triangle Debate,’’ 
between representatives of Occidental College, Po- 
mona College and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was an annual affair, but ended with the 
past year. Three debates on the same question took 
place simultaneously. Each institution was repre- 
sented by six debaters, three of whom supported the 
affirmative in the home contest, the remaining three 
supporting the negative at one of the other institu- 
tions. In the debate with Pomona, this year, Occi- 
dental was represented by H. W. Riley, 715, J. S. 
Lacey, 715, C. W. Faries, 716; in the debate with the 
University of Southern California, by J. J. Hop- 
kins, 715, A. P. Watts, 714, F. A. Stearns, 715. 


Debate with Redlands University. For three years 
In succession a debate has been held between rep- 
resentatives of Occidental College and Redlands 
University, each team being made up, of two young 
men. In the debate of the past year, Occidental 
was represented by J. T. Bickford, 714, and W. Fow- 
ler, 717. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. The purpose of this 
organization is to control all student enterprises. 
All Occidental students are eligible to membership. 
At its organization, the Associated Students ab- 
sorbed the Athletic Association, the Oratorical Asso- 
ciation, and the Occidental Publishing Company. 
These enterprises are now under the direct control 
of a General Manager and under the general con- 
trol of an Executive Committee, which is composed 
of the officers of the Association, the General Mana- 
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ger, and one representative of each of the following 
interests: Oratory, Athletics, Student Publications, 
the Alumni, and the Faculty. 

All expenditures must be authorized by the ie 
ecutive Committee; and every month a report of 
receipts and expenditures, after being duly audited, 
is published in The Occidental. 

Christian Associations. The Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations are both rep- 
resented by strong organizations, being supported 
by a large majority of the students. The weekly 
meetings of the Associations are largely attended. 
Classes for systematic Bible study meet regularly. 

Interest in missions is very strong, the Student 
Volunteer movement being well represented in both 
Associations. 

Each year the Y. M. C. A. sends a delegation to 
the State conference at Pacific Grove, and the Y. W. 
C. A. a delegation to Moss Beach. 

An important feature of the work of the Associa- 
tions is the Student Employment Bureau, which is 
conducted for the benefit of those desiring to earn 
their expenses during the college year. An Infor- 
mation Bureau is also conducted by the Associa- 
tions for the assistance of new students at the open- 
ing of the college year. 


Literary Societies. The students of the College 
support three active literary societies: the Steven- 
son and the Lowell, composed of young men, and 
the Laurean, composed of young women. These 
societies hold weekly meetings for debating and 
other literary work. 
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Glee Clubs. The Men’s Glee Club continues to 
maintain its place among the successful organiza- 
tions of the College. Besides furnishing the music 
at various services and exercises of the College, the 
club regularly makes a vacation trip to a number 
of the surrounding towns. It contributes in no 
small degree to the social life of its members and to 
the musical interests of the College. Membership is 
based upon ability displayed in competitive trials at 
the opening of the school year. 

The Women’s Glee Club, more recently organized, 
has won an established place in the life of the 
College and is always spoken of as a favorite at- 
traction. Its concerts, both at home and in the near- 
by towns, are a pronounced success. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Occidental, the College newspaper, appears 
each week of the College year. It is edited and 
managed by students of the College. An annual, La 
Enecina, is published in May by the Junior class. 
A handbook of information is issued at the begin- 
ning of each year by the Y. M. C. A. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Those intending to devise property to Occidental 
College are requested to use the following form: ‘‘I 
hereby give, devise and bequeath unto the Occiden- 
tal College of Los Angeles, State of California, the 
uns 10) gia aes Re Sk em re Dollars. ’’ 

For property other than money the form should 
be correspondingly varied. 


HONORS AWARDED IN 19138 


Class Honors 


First Freshman: 
Ralph Benajah Potter 


Second Freshman: 
Henry Gudgell Boice 
George Wendell Elsey 
Marion Lowrie Haskell 
Fred French McLain 
Charles Taylor Tidball 


First Sophomore: 
Pearl Margaret Adams 
Florence Margaret Moote 
Andrew Wilson Stewart 
John Jay Hopkins 


Second Sophomore: 
Frank Seymour Boice 
Mae Thompson 
Helena Theresa McKelvey 


First Junior: 
Louise Baxter Boal 
Frederick Walton Brown 
Anna Almeda Pettit 


Second Junior: 
Mildred Aiken 
John Thomas Bickford 
William Fiske Hannaford 
Hazel Chatfield Hunt 
Katherine Wilma McClung 
Arthur Pryor Watts 


HONORS AWARDED 


First Senior: 
Christopher Harold Gaskell 


Second Senior: 
David Bruee Dill 
Stella Freeman 
William Bush Percival 
John Egbert Stevens 
William Sharpe Thorndike 


Final Honors 


No First. 
Second: 
Stella Freeman 
William Sharpe Thorndike 
Elizabeth Hamilton McKelvey 
Valedictory and Salutatory 
Valedictory : 
Stella Freeman 
Salutatory : 


Elizabeth Hamilton McKelvey 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 
in June, 1913 


Doctor of Laws 

Robert Jones Burdette 
Doctor of Divinity 

Joseph Albert Stevenson 

Master of Arts 
Alice Rhea Moore 

Bachelor of Arts 
Mary Harriet Allen 
Howard Weldon Angus 
George Winfield Blount 
Edward Blake Brier 
Mary Coe Culbertson 
Dorotha Davis 
Stella Freeman 
Christopher Harold Gaskell 
A. Mary Gillies 
Mabel Catharine Gordy 
Charles Henry Lewis 
Esther McDuff 
Elizabeth Hamilton McKelvey 
Nora Allen Nelson 
William Bush Percival, Jr. 
Wellford Seay 
Emma Beryl Thacker 
William Sharp Thorndike 
Edith Lucile Tidball 
Jalhe E. Wendling 
Drury Park Wieman 
Lois Hazel Wieman 
Leon Yakeley 

Bachelor of Science 

Chester Boal Bradbeer 
David Bruce Dill 
Sarah Elizabeth Key 
Horace Hoagland McCoy 
John Egbert Stevens 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
at the Quarter Centennial of the College 


March 26, 1914 


Doctor of Laws 


John Timothy Stone 
William Shaw 


Doctor of Divinity 
John Gilbert Blue 
George Granville Eldredge 
Thaddeus Thackery Creswell 
Ernest Freeman Hall 
Augustus Bedlow Prichard 


OFFICERS OF THE ALUMNI | 
ASSOCIATION 


1913-1914 


President, | 
Prof. Robert G. Cleland, ’07. 


Vice-President, 
Bertha Boal, ’08. 


Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Reiner McClung, ’11. 


Treasurer, 
Harry C. Dane, ’02, 
1959 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Alumni Representative, 
Executive Committee Associated Students, 
Professor Arthur G. Paul, ’09. 


Alumni Editor of ‘‘The Occidental,’’ 
Bess Gardner, 713. 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Term expiring June, 1914: 
Dr. Arthur W. Buell, ’04 
Arthur L. Spring, ’08 
Bess M. Buck, ’08 
Prof. Arthur G. Paul, ’09 
Frank N. Rush, ’09 


Term expiring June, 1915: 
Francis W. Lawson, 712 
Bertha Boal, ’08 
Dr. Isabel Crowell, ’02 
Philip Dodson, ’10 
Howard Angus, 713 


Term expiring June, 1916: 
Prof. Robert G. Cleland, ’07 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, 711 
Daniel 8S. Hammack, ’05 
Bess Gardner, 712 
Mrs. Mary Reiner McClung, 711 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
ASSOCIATED STUDENTS 


1913-1914 
President Si. ae Harry A. Kirkpatrick, 714 
Vice-President: 2. j..055 7% aan Rowena J. Rogers, 714 
Secretary... sass eee eee Mildred Aiken, 714 
General Manager........... Francis W. Lawson, 712 


Alumni Representative....Prof. Arthur G. Paul, ’08 
Editor ‘‘The Occidental,’’ John A. Henderson, Jr, 714 
Athletic Representative...... William M. Henry, 714 
Oratorical Representative..... Paul B. Steintorf, 716 
Faculty Representative ............ Professor Ward 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


1913-1914 
SENIORS 
PA COTPMV ELT Var WT ILOTE Cy ner e cuverms as oe «shaves 6 3 Whittier 
EA USULOLO ALS BUS VRe ors Bust ohare tate e's omee.o Los Angeles 
PS GIMEUREDLTICIS OS AWVE Net! ele thera sche Wisin a's «o> 0's Pasadena 
PS GU CHISCLLJATUIMYMVVILLISE fete tere 5 o's + Sin, « Whittier 
Pe teE tore Olie NOMARSY £9 focus fete te ca. Los Angeles 
PARED eV IAI ALIACE. cies. cists t oe cs « Los Angeles 
Poni FECQeTiCk WaltOl ss, 2, +t 5 is «3+ Pasadena 
ESP CP MmECT USPTO Wiis ti sian Scene ee 3, hele ee ho s Pasadena 
URES, LESS IGT wile os ete he ee en a El Rio 
Danieter Varcaret ants... oo icc. oles Los Angeles 
HUE RMEN OMIA grovel sy 3 ds atoll Rodecelg actleleyai els Pasadena 
em PCat a ae 2S, Aare ee tick « Los Angeles 
Hannaford, William Fiske............ Sierra Madre 
PIS ZIOUUMIUCLIUN IMLAY c.cvc cts. care disa velh'e e Los Angeles 
Henderson, John Alexander............. Santa Ana 
LOUIS CD NY OLLOTS Vie. 5%. Ws oe dco oe ee Los Angeles 
Penrvaewy iliameMellors.. 2. i... ale toe Los Angeles 
UIT UMeL Zee OU ACHCLO Ys oc s02 sce 0 cue % « Los Angeles 
USCC Ole liar S oe ees eevee © oss Los Angeles 
PORN ENACCOUSLCTANG, JP... 2. cise cacse Pasadena 
IVGlU ee VIOreGaMlarie ..). .. 2 scat ss South Pasadena 
Witten earace WOvothea . 0.72. «-)./s Los Angeles 
iipeomigiemeerlarry A listers... . es Los Angeles 
PAW er WO WI LOS. 5.5 se 2's ahs South Pasadena 
Me NALNEMIGs Wiis eed uccsse ale ot Los Angeles 
McConnell, William Orr..... Colorado Springs, Colo, 
BEC ONALO HSTUCe- LLALOLG! rarctese x leqs «asso Los Angeles 
Br armer ual A LINEA, ts os. fetecaians Mele weeks Los Angeles 
Migoreuria rire emi tina: te ask. tekhes ja. Los Angeles 
POEUN TU A OU eh. ict aie ee ete eaves Parlier 


Petty; Alonzo Ray....:.. Riper eects Los Angeles 
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Pratt, Jessie Barnuininss t,o 4 tee Los Angeles 
Rogers, Rowena J Gail: ora eee Los Angeles 
Smith, Douisecian | Secs eee South Pasadena 
Damura; Paulie cya fe See ee Los Angeles 
Taylor, Mildred: s,s Ves a. as ae Santa Ana 
Wallace, Grace Anis... 2. ee Alhambra 
Watts, Arthur Pee -yee 5, ee oar eee Los Angeles 
Young: .Paul, Thomas ut, eae ee Los Angeles 
JUNIORS 
Acosta, Faith Ramonax. om :2. 4, eee Pasadena 
Adams, Pearl’ Margaret... eo cee Los Angeles 
Allen, William Wadley .:.: ¢o.27. 5.5 eee Alhambra 
Arrants, “Annie 4 35 sy oe ee er Selma 
Beede, Lillian Elizabeth... 7. oe ee Whittier 
Boice, Frank Seymour....... PC k eee Pasadena 
Bollinger, Glen Harold? 42. va. hy eae Hollywood 
Bouick, Krank JacksoniG a. 4 eee San Anselmo 
Boyd; Gladys Irenes. 242. eee ee Los Angeles 
Byram, Roy Mack. 2.300 e eee ee Santa Ana 
«Chapman, Leland. Stantord.<*7..6. so. Los Angeles 
Clarks Ethel | 2c... Y eee a Pasadena 
Gunnincham, Ada: Ruths 2.4 meee Denver, Colo. 
Hoe: leroy Lowry.) 2 Ae ea Santa Ana 
EBlippen, Florence Danner... 1... eee Orange 
Gilchrist, George Riggle. si. .c. sue Los Angeles 
Goff George Almon 34) a ee San Anselmo 
Graham, “Winnitred 3.07 5 os ee ee Los Angeles 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur Chapman............ San Diego 
Haystip, Ralph ‘Stewart..0 0s ie a ee Pomona 
Hayward, Samuel Thomas si -1es ek Los Angeles 
Hopkins; John Jay. 5... 2s we oe ee Turlock 
Johnson, Charles’ Sale... 30) ee Azusa 
Kemper, Helen Elizabeth... -.......4.0.4 Los Angeles 
Lacy; James; Samireles oe Huntington Park 
LaMMott, Wilhs Churches. 3332.2 eee Hollywood 
Lord; Margaret: Wallace 4.27) 20s). Alhambra 


McBurney, Theodore Chichester........ Los Angeles 
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McDermont, Earl Alexander........... Long Beach 
McKelvey, Helena Theresa............ Los Angeles 
Witleiee chor AMePMan ror... es Se we Brawley 
ied Tisai DAVIS AIC WG ae ae Hollywood 
Moote, Florence Margaret............. Los Angeles 
Morsey, Thomas Marshall........... Tacoma, Wash. 
POLvar AMMA MOTH... cei isis leak foe as 8 Glendale 
REDDOT ITIN EM far hse ite e ae aes ais Ventura 
LANG mite Old W WAT et oes We Se Los Angeles 
ey rCr a VM AROTIOLILE (AGA fetus cole dials ert anes’ s Azusa 
TO WOE UO LTULIG HAE Ae a ds eae s ok? Marshall, Mo. 
Sanborne, Dorothy Elizabeth.............. Oakland 
Es Nog sy GAUSS ADY BT 0 a Gan Long Beach 
SHeley alonald SCOth. 3% 35..656%0d. oe eee Santa Ana 
mrearns:Wrancis Ardell... .:.:.2.4.-<- Los Angeles 
Stearns, Theodore Le Grande.......... Los Angeles 
EMO CUMIVONON San Wat's oo 4 5.058. hea hes Los Angeles 
SPOLESTROTPPN LV TL LC sce a share ei che slo 'n OR Goethe sf Orange 
PIPOTIS IIA Gores fe Sede or eb elb ad & Los Angeles 
Thorne, Hrederick Rowe.....0..0. 0... Los Angeles 
Thorne, George Webber............... Los Angeles 
Tiareison, Mamie Louise 23 ies sss fs. oho aie Hemet 
Weymouth, Mary Demie........... Amarillo, Texas 
Vine avo Vani ls s. cect len ee Los Angeles 
Werle Pminia Grace. i feos. i stk tae. ss Los Angeles 
Wiynenardens Herman ..% i532 c52%.. Holland, Mich. 
NY Ve ARPOSH MAT ois oun verse dems. Holland, Mich. 
Ouran Wallen mle warti... toes ad eed os Los Angeles 
SOPHOMORES 
Ben ey alate CLEMO. 0 oe ss aes 2s Los Angeles 
PEE UATE Cie eicts eG os vi ee Sk idle v0 Los Angeles 
Peaen Merritt stephen... ol 4... Indianola, Iowa 
Pee UIEN TY QUOC yin ia oc vs so ee Abies Pasadena 
Darin eNG LUG LILMEr se .4)0 5. kw ee es Los Angeles 
Pete micSterolianvey sso 2s. vas geleas sie fay Montecito 


Ole SL ns Ugalde aT eee en are Burbank 
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Converse, Harold Dudley... :.2i25. 5.5% fe Corning 
Cook. John: Weis 6.0 cee Los Angeles 
Cook, Mable Blizaheth?.:. i222. 5 ee Los Angeles 
Crawford, Edwin Dickey... ...2... 2. see Fresno 
Creighton, Allen Maller). .eye cee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Creighton, John Hayes... 4c \/eee een Phoenix, Ariz. 
Creighton, Ruthices/. on. re eee Pheonix, Ariz. 
Daniels, Guy Albert’ ...00. 04.3 4e Azusa 
Davidson, Margaret Hampton............ Pasadena 
Dunshee, Frank Gilbert: ..../.\-2..).4)350peee Ventura 
Durty, Margaret. 220.5. cs 0 ee ee Hollywood 
Exchorn; J.:Clarencé:'. 254 7aa ee Los Angeles 
Faries; Culbert) William... o 4 eee Los Angeles 
Foster, Sidney Francis?.. 0... 2.4 2 South Pasadena 
Gatch, Sarah Httac. cc. 1 ons eee Los Angeles 
Gooding: Krances fic. cue Bune Los Angeles 
Goudge; Agnes Mary 3.0.4 so. 3 eee Alhambra 
Lalbere; Karl tee. 3.45 = oe eee Los Angeles 
Hardy aith) ptccy -oue ca wane nate ee Redondo 
Harris, Guy Comstock). .= .2:....) 970g Pasadena 
Haskelle Marion Lowrie... 14:0 eee Los Angeles 
Hayward, Max i a as eee Los Angeles 
Herlihy; Harold) Walter... .t202) hee Pasadena 
Halls Walter (Good wine 32s) s: nee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Houghton} Blla 2 ous. ae eee Rivera, Cal. 
Houghton,-Stellav.. (3.0. ee ee eee Rivera, Cal. 
Hoyt, Howard Hastines 2.5 7 ee Eagle Rock 
Hutchison, Oliveshidith +; 51 2o.ni eee Santa Ana 
Keffer, lia NV erm @7. oo aaah. oe San Luis Obispo 
Kennedy, Victor Ava 3.....cue os ee ... Hynes 
Key, William Amos:c%. "oo. 5 9 eae ee Fullerton 
Kinney; Douglas 3.3% Jk ae tee Los Angeles 
Kirkpatrick: saul Harmon. 77496 Los Angeles 
Lockard, Harloi eitit ee oe ee Santa Barbara 
MacDonald, Henry Mackenzie............ Pasadena 
MacDonalds Hilda wat ieee ee South Pasadena 
Marsh, Msbon* Hea .5.. oes ..c. 5 cee eee Hermon 


MeAllister,"Wallace DB hie ee Republic, Mo. 
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McAulay, Robert Ferrier Burns........... Anaheim 
McClung, Samuel Hudson ............ Los Angeles 
McDearmott, Kenneth Fhillips........... Pasadena 
McGee, Marguerite Graves............... Pasadena 
Ricrntostes Donalds Harold... . 6... ee. Los Angeles 
MelIntosh, Samuel Chester............. Los Angeles 
McKelvey, Katharine Finley.......... Los Angeles 
Monae rederick Hrench :, 0.4 6..0..2. Pasadena 
Mier © Millard Moreland:..°...0..2....%. Los Angeles 
Mverseatielen Withams 2.50.0... 0.0. . Los Angeles 
iearikere Warrenttarvey. <5... 00... Phoenix, Ariz. 
EE PSOUBREOIONZVAY << cedtca tees eee. s Los Angeles 
Peotrermbalpn bendjahe. Ao. b ee eels se wa Pasadena 
gel... 2 SW 01 a1E 01 yo eae Los Angeles 
Richards, Albert Ernest........... Vancouver, B. C. 
Sob soy Nc bd O70 0: Sa nan a er Sacramento 
Pav ert ODN: 2. feeb eda. fas Los Angeles 
PNGn se NVOTTIS-CATSON s0.. oes ee ele eet Santa Ana 
PAI OLPMRIU Tiler Scien Gok 2 ed oie South Pasadena 
Siitommneodore barker, :;... 08.5. 00: Los Angeles 
ETL CMMOY Corre ee cee re res fe tases Downey 
pronmiane denryy Willey. ee eo 2 re Pasadena 
rer On All eae rgeN ny. ue ce aie eS bats Calexico 
Banners cnartotte Lowse... 22s. :. oe. Alhambra 
Ieee HATES eLaylOBe. cee eae ek es « Santa Ana 
SOUR SIe) IO VICHE Ere Lees wh oaks Burbank 
Walker, Rosamond Johnston........... Los Angeles 
Vy imma tters A erty .c8s i 6.5. fee. eke es Downey 
West, Margaret Donaldson......... South Pasadena 
FRESHMEN 
OUD La OTe as oa eos Pasadena 
Peo I OLOLU VEL VLOG, te seule es «ek oe Oleander 
Mee CPPLIALrISOMe Hii, om. whiss vaace d+ ca oie Pasadena 
PeatpeVV AVIRA TAGINer, (oe ee daw + 5 Los Angeles 
Paneer ONE BADTIStC@ es: Helis. sos pee kee. Bairdstown 


Beasley, Edgar’ Franklin........... South Pasadena 
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Bent, Avery, Ballards 35am South Pasadena 
Bereovitz,: Zacharias: .4).).01.¢) 08% Tee ee Los Angeles 
Bookenoogen, Earl Vance.......... South Pasadena 
Brandstetner, Carl Ey.) aat.wee eee Los Angeles 
Bryhan,; Leone Grace.) oii ae Laneaster, Wis. 
Byram, Wilfred Carroll, ....3.-- 75a Santa Ana 
Campbell, Edwin’ Mareus.; 0... 26500 Long Beach 
Carter, Anna Breckinridge. ..... .).scteee Riverside 
Chester,.Wintred Leonard: ......04. +3959 aoe Monrovia 
Christensen, Earnest Stephen............. Pasadena 
Coffeen, John, Michael... . .5:.s 42 eee Pasadena 
Crawtord, Harriet May ......:... 02.) Fresno 
Cunningham, Agnes Blanche.......... Denver, Colo. 
Davidson, Park’ 72... 5....55 3.0 eee Pasadena 
Deems, Ralph: Francis). i... ieee Long Beach 
Dorris, Robert Stayton...... eet Phoenix, Ariz. 
Drobish, Harry: Everett. .....5:s0 5.2 oe Riverside | 
Foote}: Marjorie: e.2 aay oe Los Angeles 
Fowler, William Warde):... 2... 2. South Pasadena 
Furlong, Marguerite :j04.... eee Redondo 
Gailey, Jenne.Grege ia... 5- eee Santa Paula 
Goulding, Florence Adela... s..a0...)nenee Hollywood 
Gutzler; Kleanor: Wouse:<..5 4. eee Los Angeles 
Hardy,:Sophie Edwina... 325 .4.2-55 05s Santa Ana 
Harkness; ‘Toaura Ei. 3 os ee ee Glendale 
Herring, Harry vehman® 4. ..c. oe eee Long Beach 
Hibbard, Wiliam Edward....... Huntington Beach 
Balke Amey Ritiicc. sy ceate eee cee Pasadena 
Hil Harry: games =.) 0s ie gatas ane eee Los Angeles 
Hollinger, Gemma. Virginia. Yee Altadena 
Hoyt; Hubbard’ Spencer. yc. ek ee Pacifie Grove 
Hoyt-Mary. Celeste. 20). . ia... ee ee Pacifie Grove 
Huddleson; Hugh-Archible: 2.22) Lemoore 
Hudson, Mary Alice... “32.4402 eee Fowler 
Irving: ds0tis) ob eee on ac eee ee Los Angeles 
Jackson, Lucille Marvaret-..G..4 ae Los Angeles 
Johnson, Rachel Roberts.............. Los Angeles 


Jones: Wilhamnaw alferei: = (ene wae San Bernardino 
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PRE Mme MOL IVS VAG potatoe coca sve in wle\e ow lesal'o ive Glendale 
Kinney, Ernestine Adele.............. Los Angeles 
eta LAC VS e) TU rs leeieiale ca eta oka 8 Pasadena 
Petey COTO WILLIAM: sos... «cise © South Pasadena 
matieree torence Wazel..........', Huntington Beach 
Meee IOS PA TIO TISUUIS? yes ee opie le oslo fined die Merced 
hPa" OF CN a oe Pasadena 
Peeniemmawronce Kec. te ck esis ae Eagle Rock 
Pele eOP Ry ISUCCA Gs. ci, ates. 1 sucks eie sooo! Long Beach 
Mews nanies UYMAMN.:..4 ba.) seas s Los Angeles 
Prtsogolinwe Orville, Welanay..°..5. sp .igjes sess Monrovia 
HOW UMOt SCLLETSON 3... sa. ens dps Long Beach 
Mansfield, Colonel Henry.:.........:.. Watsonville 
Nansnelan sosepno” William... .. 2.0). ad. Downey 
Arla VS e)- c.Usle ec's oe peels Harqua Hala, Ariz. 
BVM ita POTITIL) As x6 sc's's-, «9 dai arets al oe’ Los Angeles 
MeWellareDaniel Henderson «5.05.4 <...5 6% Downey 
Messer, Donald McCrea............. South Pasadena 
Re eee er oAret. VAT yang. «+ Vielveles sauce os Brawley 
Misehell vAlbert-Knell...... 00. .6.)). Albert, N. Mex. 
Mitchell, Edith Augusta........... Albert, N. Mex. 
UNSEPES CR 2 UD] 10) ata Los Angeles 
BOLOREIOMeC1arence: Woy ..5.5 aie slots sy viel dea ses Perris 
BR ein IN IIE wee aie c.0 epi tte fies Fremont, Neb. 
Nelson, Robert Sylvester .............. Long Beach 
Ree AICS Boks. teres «a's «apr iiele eS oad d Glendale 
lle O AE OAINUCL . ovo obits otk Go oe Pasadena 
Di Wlera ALI CAL OT cc ova see dle ata dees Rialto 
PU Oe IN eT CT OY. 6. tcc ss dn adh eee Santa Ana 
Pee OC Ime ONTO IATL) yo, vcis.e, ys, ietecd wipe §.> 0 oSts Glendale 
OM UD ate cain: Stole MERC See 8 ATS Glendale 
Portometsornce Melvin... 3). ss ¢ set bles ss Fullerton 
er pestoualiva Loretta. ...... 6.9% Huntington Beach 
ReaD RCM EAA Elo) 5 ojo bce case cesehe <i0l ¢y.2.5 4) Los Angeles 
Prichard, Samuel Van Orden.......... -Los Angeles 
Brncer Wudolph ATCC ui wee ce ee Alhambra 
Po eLoberr ELATTIS 6 5)... /e alae viel eis a) South Pasadena 


* Deceased. 
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Reider, FrancissDi: 2002. se ei ee eee Long Beach 
Riddick, Arthur. Joseph... ... 0) jae Long Beach 
Robertson; Muriel Louisa .. 2.0.27: yee Pasadena 
Rogers) Ruth Miriam... ...4.23 2. Los Angeles 
Russell; Hilizabeth:. ....: . Ai. 1 72 Glendale 
page, Charles Gurdon. .)..203.. 2.0 oe Benson, Ariz. 
Sanborne, Annie Ruth...) 0.0. 333 Oakland 
Schaer, Mildred Hu... 3.0 uae ae Alhambra 
schultz, Muriel Himily. cs ice eee Watertown, Wis. 
Schoeneman, Virgil Gilbert:..,. face Long Beach 
pharpe, Margaret .3: 04. visas Los Angeles 
shipkey, Arthur H.. .3. 3.0.07. 32 Orange 
Sias, Richard: Dean... .. 0... le Corona 
simpson, Charles 2a...) ae ee ee Long Beach 
Smiley, Kenneth Edwin 2%. ..0 0.4. Santa Ana 
Smith, Robert Carson..... PP Pt cs. Santa Ana 
Smith, Stewart Smiley..0.-2. . 5a) ee Santa Ana 
Sprinkle, Melson Rudge......... ij Glendale 
Starner, Albert John....5..07.. 0.077 Gee Bell 
Sweatt, Lucius Allen... 5... S29 eee Redondo 
pwope, William Av ih ae eee San Bernardino 
Temple, Blair. os. (ees eee 2 ene Los Angeles 
Travis, Ormay <i. d 4048 ea Alhambra 
Tullis, "Olive:Catherine. 5.4645 nae Santa Monica 
Vaughan, Zora Bellew... 2... eee Turlock 
Walker, Mary Gynn (coves eae Los Angeles 
"- Wells, Clarence: Amos. 0.340.520 ee Pasadena 
Wickman, Glenn’ Hs). ce, ee ee Los Angeles 
Wireman: Wallace. ..4 ce. +055 08 eee Los Angeles 
Walde,. Mdith Ashmiorely...- io, sean South Pasadena 
Woods, ‘Basil Kirkman 30) 2 ee Los Angeles 
Wride; Adelaideiiac825 aie Vee South Pasadena 
Yoakum, Rubyes. vai ee ioe eee Los Angeles 
Yoakum, Ruthoe cae 84a e ee Los Angeles 


Young,:J ohnehark |. 2.620. sae Los Angeles 
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SPECIALS 
Browning, Helen Gilberta.......... South Pasadena 
arming nO LiGONaArd... sc cca oil d os Dana, Ind. 
POUN CLI mC ATEN CG. Bey rie iis ce ss South Pasadena 
POU ROMY PTALUL Stee he eh viene hii icceld se Camden, N. J. 
TrOldeseeta ward GHester. ans ess oles San Dimas 
PIA iee aes OTL ES tree ee, ain sie es dc as oes Los Angeles 
Hurlburt, Paul Frederick Elisha....... Los Angeles 
Prelscyetarrvs MAwards, oo ccs. ts. Richmond, Kan. 
Meaty NPS eT OTITICLELA. «\ tet Sic etis ss ees cleee'e%s Redlands 
Liv pees) FW ANd OK 27 8 ee ee Escondido 
De O May OTA NVLAY wissicitec ces ws os 8 a Los Angeles 
Wadsworth, Helen Marguerite ........ Los Angeles 


OLS BE Me CULE cre taht c lay eels sea Los Angeles 
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Calendar 


1915 


Sept. 20-21, Monday-Tuesday 
Examinations for Admission and for 
Removal of Conditions. 


Registration of Students. 
Sept. 22, Wednesday, 11 a.m. 

First Semester Begins. 
Nov. 25-26, Thursday-Friday 

Thanksgiving Recess. 
Dec. 17, Friday, 4 p.m. 

Christmas Vacation Begins.’ 


1916 


Jan. 4, Tuesday, 8:30 a.m. 
| Christmas Vacation Ends. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 5, Saturday-Saturday 
Mid-Year Examinations. 
Feb. 4, Friday, 4 p.m. 
First Semester Ends. 
Feb. 7, Monday 
Registration of New Students. 


Feb. 7, Monday, 11 a.m. 
Second Semester Begins. 


Mar. 24, Friday, 4 p.m. 

Spring Vacation Begins. 
April 4, Tuesday, 8:30 a.m. 

Spring Vacation Ends. 
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June 3-10, Saturday-Saturday 
Final Examinations. 
June 4, Sunday, 4 p.m. 


Vesper Service of the College Chris- 
tian Associations. 


June 11, Sunday, 4 p.m. 
Baccalaureate Sermon. 
June 13, Tuesday 
Senior Class Day. 
June 14, Wednesday, 10:30 a.m. 
‘Twenty-fourth Annual Commencement. 


Board of Trustees 


“The management of the college shall be nonsectarian, and_ shall 
be vested in a self-perpetuating board of twenty evangelical Christian 
church members.” (Article 6, of Charter.) 


Term expiring January 31, 1916: 


W. E. McVay, 

David B. Gamble, 

Holn avy iis baer IoivsD,, 
Preniverse Garharte scl). i141,.1). 


Term expiring January 31, 1917: 
peiom, Prank Bb). Blint, 
Edward H. Groenendyke, 
Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., 
Frank May. 


Term expiring January 31, 1918: 


John G. Bullock, 
EHenry..>*.Boice; 

J. A. Freeman, 

Fred H. Schauer, Esq. 


Herm expiring January 31, 1919: 


William H. Kelso, 

W. L. Stewart, 

Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., LL.D., 
George E. Huntsberger. 


Term expiring January 31, 1920: 
>. o. palisbury, M.D., 
Rey, WV ot Set oung,, D.Ds 
Peek. Clapp ew. 
Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., LL.D. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President, 

Hone frank’ Patimg Los Angeles, Cal. 
First Vice-President, 

David B. Gamble, Pasadenaec al: 
Second Vice-President, 

Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., Pasadena 
Secretary, 


Rev. Wm. 8. Young, D.D., Los*Angeles tar. 


Treasurer, 


W.E. McVay, German American Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


1914-1915 


Executive—Trustees Flint, May, Young, Clapp, 
Baer: 


Curriculum—T'rustees Young, Shaw, Baer. 


Grounds and Buildings—Trustees Clapp, May, 
Boice, Baer, Carhart. 


Finance—Trustees May, Groenendyke, Flint, Mc- 
Vay, Stewart. 


Examinations—T'rustees Salisbury, Bullock, 
Schauer. 


Library—Trustees Freeman, Kelso, Huntsberger, 
Gamble, Bullock. 


Degrees—T'rustees Baer, Shaw, Freeman, Young, 
Carhart. 


“Faculty and Instructors 
1914-1915 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 
President. 

1906 

THOMAS GREGORY BURT, Ph.D., 

Dean of the Faculty; Professor of Philosophy. 

1909 

WILEIAM S. SLEVENSON, LL.D., 

Professor of Sociology. 


1899 
BNP ol bo AL LEN, v.A., 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 


1902 
MARY CARRUTH CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 


Professor of English. 

1904 
WILLIAM: D WARD, Ph.D., 
Rutan Professor of Classical Languages. 
1906 
CrivV INO be lLiRiy, Ph,D., 

Professor of Biology. 

1907 


GEORist tho COOK Ph.D, 
Professor of Education. 


1907 


*The year of first appointment is given under each name. 
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WILLIAM G. BELL, Mate 


Professor of French and Spanish. 


1909 


ELBERT EF. CHANDLER? ERs: 
Professor of Chemistry. 
1909 
LINNAEUS HH. WESTCOT® 


Instructor in ‘Technical Drawing. 


1909 
JOHN PRICE ODELL, M.A. 


Professor of English. 
1909 
FRANK. E. MOLL, MA} Se bee 


Professor of German. 
1909 
HOWARD W. KELLOGG, M.A, 
Professor of Biblical Literature. 


1910 
ARTHURS G. PAUE Be 


Associate Professor of History. 
191} 
JOSEPH AS PIR as 


Physical Director. 
1911 


ROBERT: GLASS CLELAND? a] 
Professor of History. 
1912 


MRS. JOSEPH YAS@PER 
Physical Director for Women. 
1912 


FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS 


igre Helge ne a MA. 
Acting Professor of Physics. 
|g 


JULIUS W. EGGLESTON, M.A., 
Professor of Geology and Botany. 
1913 


eer OR Re lOHNSLON, C.P.A:, 
Instructor in Accounting. 


1913 
DUPER GIBSON SHEARIN, Ph.-D., 


Professor of English. 


1914 
WinDtTAN, ORK MceCONNELL, A.B., 


Instructor in Spanish. 


1914 
WIELIAMOA, SHARP. 


Instructor in Freehand Drawing. 


1914 


Veen UR Ee Phy), 
Acting Professor of Economics. 


1914 


Officers of Administration 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL.D., 
President. 


THOMAS GREGORY BURT ie 
Dean of the Faculty. 


ARTHUR.G, PAULA are 
Registrar. 


MRS. JOSEPH A. PIPAI 
Chairman Women Students’ Advisory Committee 


GEORGE - Fk COOKY Ph 


Librarian 


WILBUR G. SMART, 


Business Manager. 


LEONIDAS GC, KIRKHS, 23] 
Field Secretary. 


OLIV. ECE. AU TCHIS@is 
Secretary to the President. 


JENNE GREGG GAILEY, 


Assistant to the Librarian. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
FACULTY 


1915-1916 


President’s Council—Dean Burt, Professor Allen, 
Professor Cunningham, Professor Ward, Professor 
Esterly, Professor Bell, Professor Cleland, Profes- 
sor Shearin. | 


Admission, Classification and Schedule—Profes- 
sor Paul, Dean Burt, Professor Allen, Professor 
Ward, Professor Chandler, Professor Cleland. 


Athletics—Professor Esterly, Professor Chand- 
fer,’ Protessor Bell, Director Pipal, Professor 
Shearin. 


Catalogue and Curriculum—Professor Ward, 
Professor Allen, Professor Esterly, Professor Bell, 
Dean Burt. 


| Christian Work—Professor Kellogg, Professor 
Cunningham, Professor Burke, Mr. Westcott. 


Grounds and Buildings—Professor Bell, Pro- 
fessor Odell, Professor Moll. 


Laboratories—Professor Chandler, Professor F\s- 
terly, Professor Wolfe. 


Library—Professor Cook, Dean Burt, Professor 
Kellogg, Professor Esterly, Professor Cunningham, 
Professor Shearin. 


Rules and Discipline—Dean Burt, Professor Cle- 
land, Professor Cook, Professor Ward, Professor 
Cunningham, Professor Paul, Professor Allen. 


Social Life—Professor Cunningham, Dean Burt, 
Mrs. Pipal. 


Sept. 


| Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct: 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct 
Oct: 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
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Events of the Year 
1914 


Opening of the College Year. Address, Rev. 
Daniel F. Fox, D:D., Pasadena, Pacme ie 
Future.” 


Address, Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, D.D., 
Los Angeles, “Self-Made Men.” 


Address, Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., Pasa- 
dena, “The Woman in the Background.” 


Addresses: Rev. J. W. Cochran, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David G. Wiley, D.D., New 
York, “A: Definite Progra] 


Address, -Rev. J. W. Cochran, De ina 
delphia, “Power.” 

Address, Mr. Gale Seaman, Coast Secretary 
Y. M.-CLA,, “The. Modétn yiMiiesionary, 


Movement.” 


Lecture, Prof. H. G. Shearin, Ph.D., Occiden- 
tal College, ‘““American Folk Lore.” 


28-30 Three Addresses, Rev. Geo. G. Mahy, D.D., 


5 


12 


10 


Philadelphia, “Vital Religion.” 


Lecture, Rev. Robert Freeman, D.D., Pasa- 
dena, ““Peace.” 


Lecture, Rev... William, Horace ay aio 
Los Angeles, “The Philosophy, of the 
Mailed Fist.” 


Address, Hon. Lorin A. Handley, President 
Board - of Public Works,> los Angeles: 
“Present-Day © Problems ~ ‘of (9Amemcan 
Democracy.” 


“As You Like It,” presented by the Arden 
Club. . 


Address, Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, Mem- 
ber of the Police Force, Los Angeles, “‘Po- 
lice Work as a Profession.” 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


' Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
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11 Address, ‘“Chimmie”’ McFadden, New York, 
“A Raw Recruit.” 


1915 


7 Concert, Tuskegee Institute Singers, Tuske- 
wee, Ala. 


14 Concert, Edison Phonograph, Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Company. 


al Lecture, Rev. E. A. Healy, D.D., Dean of 
the College of Theology, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, ‘“Learn- 
ing to Think,” 


22 Occidental-Whittier Debate, at Whittier Col- 
lege. 


25-29 Five Lectures on “America’s Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. Andrew F. West, Ph.D., 
PigD eon, Ls latt., Déan, of the, Gradu- 
ate School, Princeton University: ‘College 
Preparation; “College Studies,” “College 
Life,” “Graduate Studies,” “What Liberal 
Education Means.” 


27 Address, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, 
Pies Leland) otantord Jr, Univer- 
sity, “The Belgian Relief.” 


8 Opening of the Second Semester. Address, 
fom) Charlies VW. Pairbanks, LL.D., “Ex 
Vice-President of the United States, “The 
Rush-Bagot Treaty.” 

11 Day of Prayer for Colleges. Address, Rev. 
J. A. Francis, D.D., Los -Angeles, “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” 


12 Address, Rev. Thomas Moody, D.D., Belgian 
Cénzo, “Africas” 


12 Home Concert of the Occidental College 
Glee Club. 


19 Address, Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, D.D., Los 
Angeles, “The Prohibition Tide.” 


25 mooress et resicent) VV. ©. Carrier, D:D, 
Carol College, “Expert Living.” 


27. #«x°\‘Triangle Debate, Occidental-Pomona-U. S. C. 


14 
Mar. 3 


Mar. 4 
Mar. 9 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 11 
Mar. 18 


Nats 25 


Mar. 25 


April 8 


April 15 


April 22 


April 23 
April 29 


April 29 
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Address, Rev. J. E. Brown, D.D., Evangel- 
ist, “Character:” 


Address, Rev. J. C. Pinkerton, D.D., Los An- 
, “Harmony of Science and Revela- 


Address, Miss Zona Gale, “The New Con- 
structive Idealism.” 


Address, Mr. August Schvan, Representative 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, “A New Code of Interna- 
tional Law.” 


Address, Rev. A. J, McCarttey, “13 oa 
cago, “The Golden Side of the Shield.” 


Address, Ex-President E. D. Warfield, LL.D., 
Lafayette College, ‘““Comradeship.” 


Address, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., Long 
Beach, “A T'wentieth Century Trinity of 
First-Class Follies.” 


Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, held at 


Occidental. 
Address, President John Willis Baer, LL.D., 


Occidental College, “Occidental, a College 
with a Soul.” 


Address, Rev. D. M. Gandier, President Cali- 
fornia Anti-Saloon League, “What Next?” 


Address, President J. A. B.* Scherer, Ph.D., © 


LL.D., Throop College of Technology, 
“The Moral Equivalent of War.” 


Concert, Occidental College Orchestra. 


Address, Mr. Hobart Bosworth, Manager Uni- 
versal Film Co., “The Motion Picture In- 
dustry.” 


Women’s Debate, Occidental-U. SC, Occ 
dental Chapel. 


Junior Class Play. 


Address, Mr. John R. Mott, LL.D., President 
of the World’s Student Federation, ‘Life 
Problems.” 


Home 


Concert, Occidental Women’s Glee 
Club. 


Occidental College 


History 


Nethe winter of 1885-6 Rev: W. S.. Young, 
i¢ D.D., called together the five Presbyterian 

pastors of Los Angeles, with a number of 
laymen, to determine what steps could be taken 
toward founding a Presbyterian institution of 
higher learning. This temporary organization was 
soon superseded by the “Presbyterian Ministerial 
Union,” at whose request Rev. Samuel H. Weller, 
D.D., undertook to outline a plan by which their 
ambition might be realized. As a result, “The Oc- 
cidental University of Los Angeles” was incorpor- 
ated April 20, 1887, and Dr. Weller was chosen as 
its first president. The site selected was east of 
Boyle Heights. Here the first buildings were 
erected, and the formal opening took place Septem- 
ber 11, 1888, McPherron Academy, which had al- 
ready been in operation one year, being taken over 
as a part of the new institution. Along with other 
changes in the charter made July 8, 1891, came the 
adoption of a less pretentious name—“The Occi- 
dental College of Los Angeles.” 


The destruction of the main building by fire oc- 
curred January 13, 1896. However, the work of 
the college was carried on until commencement in 
the Boyle Heights Presbyterian church, and then 
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for two years in rented rooms on Hill street be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh. A new site of several 
acres was now secured in Highland Park, where 
the first building was occupied in the fall of 98. 
Then followed a period of rapid growth, as evi- 
denced by statistics of students and faculty on the 
one hand and of material resources on the other. 

But the necessity for a second change of location 
soon became evident, owing to certain features of 
the old campus which rendered it unsuited to the 
needs of a growing college. After a strenuous 
campaign for the necessary funds, this was accom- 
plished, removal to the present site finally taking 
place in the summer of 1914. The academy, im the 
meantime, had been discontinued. 

The present charter was adopted April 7, 1910: 
In articles VI and III the rule governing ‘he elec- 
tion of trustees and the principlés by which they 
are to be guided in administering the affairs of the 
college are thus-set forth: 

“The management of the college shall be non- 
sectarian, and shall be vested in a self-perpetuating 
board of twenty evangelical Christian church mem- 
bers. 7 

“The teaching and management of the college 
shall always be in accord with that of the evangeli- 
cal Christian churches concerning the fatherhood 
and sovereignty of God, the deity and atonement of 
Jesus Christ, the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Bible as an authoritative revelation 
from God, and other fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity.” 
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Following is the complete succession of presi- 
dents from the first: 


Rev. Samuel H. Weller, D.D., 1887-1891. 

J. M. McPherron, A.M., 1891-1894. 

Rev. Elbert N. Condit, A.M., 1894-1896. 

J. W. Parkhill, A.M., 1896-1897. 

Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, D.D., 1897-1905. 
Rev. W. S. Young, D.D. (Acting), 1905-1906. 
John Willis Baer, LL.D., 1906. 


Purpose 


Occidental is a Christian college of the liberal 
arts and natural sciences, with certain definite aims. 
One of these is to afford adequate preparation for 
professional and post-graduate study. Another is to 
provide those seeking a business career with train- 
ing of a broadly cultural character, yet distinctly 
adapted to their life purpose. Incidentally the cur- 
riculum is so arranged that in several branches of 
engineering the first two years may be taken at Oc- 
cidental without loss of time or thoroughness. Stated 
comprehensively, the purpose of the college is to 
fit young men and women for life in its largest 
sense. 

Though bound by no denominational creed, Oc- 
cidental stands firmly on the great truths of evan- 
gelical Christianity. Barring all sectarianism, the 
word of God is held to be the book of divine au- 
thority. ‘Through faith in its teachings the foun- 
ders of the college sought to mold young men and 
young women to lives of the highest usefulness, 
and in that faith their successors remain. 
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Location and Grounds 


Boarding an Eagle Rock City car on Spring 
street, or a York Boulevard car.on Main, the 
stranger soon finds himself in a picturesque valley ° 
with every suggestion of the city left behind. Here, 
just outside the northern limits of Los Angeles, is 
the college campus, extending over ninety acres 
and affording a landscape of rare beauty. In shape 
it resembles a roughly drawn semicircle, a low 
range of foothills marking the diameter, while the 
curved portion takes in a considerable section of 
the valley. Above the hills appear the Sierra Madre 
mountains, including Mount Lowe and Mount Wil- 
son with its famous solar observatory. In two other 
directions the sky line is broken by the Verdugo 
and Santa Monica ranges. A lower area toward 
the southwest gives the sea breezé-ditetm aece: 
thus purifying and tempering the atmosphere. 

One of the most conspicuous charms of the cam- 
pus is its diversity. Its highest point forms a look- 
out, from which may be obtained a wide view of 
the surrounding region with now and then a 
glimpse of the sea. On a convenient slope, where 
it is hoped such a structure may some day be 
erected, appears the general contour of an open-air 
theater, hollowed out with striking precision by the 
hand of nature. Below this is a native grove of 
wide-spreading live oaks. In addition, trees have 
been planted along all the drives, and elsewhere as 
required for shade or ornamentation. 

The athletic field, when completed, is to be a 
close copy of the famous Franklin field on the 
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grounds of the University of Pennsylvania. Life 


in the open is nowhere more alluring, and nowhere 
less subject to interruption at all seasons of the year, 
than in this corner of the southland. It is the wish 
of the trustees to provide whatever facilities may 
be necessary for taking advantage of these condi- 
tions. 


Buildings 


At the foot of the hills which form the eastern 
boundary of the campus stand two buildings, fac- 
ing west, companions in appearance and outward 
design, one known as the Johnson Hall of Letters 
and the other as the Fowler Hall of Science. ‘The 
former is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson 
of Los Angeles, credited with generous gifts to the 
college on various other occasions. ‘The latter is a 
memorial to Mr. Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena, 
erected by his daughter and grand-daughter. Each 
of these buildings contains three stories, or four 
at the back, with ground dimensions 155 by 80 feet. 
The exterior, generally speaking, is after the style 
of the Italian Renaissance. ‘The structural frame 
is of reinforced concrete, the outside walls being in 
white stucco with stone trimmings. Both structures 
are strictly fireproof. ‘The space of 100 feet which 
separates them is occupied by an ornamental ter- 
race known as the Upper Quadrangle. ‘The ap- 
proach to this is by broad flights of concrete steps, 
while from the quadrangle itself similar steps lead 
to the second floor of either building. 

On the first floor of Johnson Hall are to be found 
the offices of President, Dean, Registrar and Busi- 
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ness Manager, besides the college postoffice, the 
students’ book store, and the office of The Occi- 
dental. The Y. W. C. A. hall and the rest rooms of 
the young women are also on this floor. In the 
south end of the building is an Old English chapel, 
known as Alumni Hall. Its main entrance is from 
the Quadrangle, with side entrances from the cor- 
ridor on the second floor. The remainder of John- 
son Hall is devoted to class rooms and offices for 
various departments of instruction. 

Fowler Hall provides a home for the departments 
of natural science at once handsome and commodi- 
ous. The usual facilities demanded by modern 
methods of instruction are incorporated. For the 
present, a students’ cafe 1s located ‘on the mien 
floor, occupying three rooms next to the Quad- 
rangle. Part of the remaining space on the same 
floor is taken up with Y. M: Cl AgigGarie rsa 
locker rooms for the young men, while at the south 
end a room 75 feet long and proportionate in width 
serves as a temporary home for the library. 

James Swan Hall is a dormitory for men, erected 
by Mrs. Frances B. Swan, of Pasadena, as a trib- 
ute to her husband, Mr. James Swan. Strictly fire- 
proof and constructed on modern lines, it provides 
a comfortable home for young men. On the ground 
floor is a large club room for lounging and social 
recreation, with open fireplace, pictures, settees, 
and other home-like appointments. Special fea- 
tures of Swan Hall are the sleeping balconies on 
the top floor and the shower baths conveniently 
distributed through the building. More specific in- 
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formation concerning dormitory accommodations 
may be found on page 95. 

Steam heat for all the buildings is supplied from 
a central heating plant. 


Library 


The library contains more than eight thousand 
volumes, including many valuable reference works. 
During the present year books of special service 
in science, literature, and history have been pur- 
chased with funds donated by the alumni. Several 
of the department libraries are especially credit- 
able, being well supplied with the latest and best 
literature in their various lines. Current magazines 
are kept on file, as well as bound volumes, and are 
of the greatest assistance to students in all classes. 


Laboratories 


The laboratories are ample and well arranged. 
Modern apparatus is provided for demonstration 
and experiment in the work of the different depart- 
ments. 


Requirements for Admission 


Admission to the Freshman Class 

N. B.—The number of Freshmen to be admitted in September, 1915, 
is limited to one hundred and fifty. : 

An Entrance Unit represents a subject pursued 
through one school year in high school or acad- 
emy, with not less than one hundred and sixty reci- 
tations of forty-five minutes each, two periods in 
the laboratory counting as one recitation. 


Freshman standing is granted to graduates of ap- 
proved preparatory schools presenting fifteen en- 
trance units, all of which are recommended; pro- 
vided, however, that two out of the fifteen are in 
English and not more than four are in the voca- 
tional subjects numbered 18-21. A subject person- 
ally recommended by the Principal will be counted 
as of recommending grade. Recommendation in 
less than the fifteen entrance units required may be 
supplemented by passing satisfactory examinations 
at the College or under one of the recognized ex- 
amination boards. In general, candidates should 
not seek to be admitted until they have completed 
the requirements in full. 


Provisional standing may be granted to gradu- 
ates of approved preparatory schools presenting fif- 
teen entrance units of high average grade, not all 
of which are recommended; provided, however, 
that two out of the fifteen are in English and not 
more than four are in the vocational subjects num- 
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bered 18-21—each case to be decided on its merits 
by the Committee on Admission and Classification. 
One thus admitted will not be finally enrolled until 
the second semester, and then only provided his 
scholarship record for the first semester has been 
altogether satisfactory. 

In lieu of the above requirements, any candidate 
may qualify for Freshman standing by passing sat- 
isfactory examinations in all the subjects necessary 
for entrance, either at the College or under one of 
the recognized entrance examination boards. 

Applications for admission on less than fifteen 
units will not be considered. 

A statement that the candidate is morally and in- 
tellectually fit to be admitted into the College must 
accompany each application, with the signature of 
some responsible person attached. For graduates 
of high schools and academies this statement is in- 
cluded in the application blank furnished by the 
College, which must first be filled out with the can- 
didate’s record and other desired information, and 
then be signed by the Principal. 


Advanced Standing 


Students from other institutions of recognized 
collegiate rank will be admitted to such standing as 
seems just and equitable. 

Graduates of the State normal schools who are 
also graduates of accredited high schools and who 
are especially recommended by the normal school 
faculties, may enter Occidental with a credit of 
thirty-two units, and thus be enabled to complete 
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their college course in three years. Those who 
have graduated in the Academic Professional 
Course of the Sate normal schools will be allowed 
forty-eight units when they can in one semester’s 
work qualify for admission to the Junior year. 


Special Students 


Those whose preparation does not admit them to 
the status of Freshmen are sometimes admitted as 
special students, but only in case of age and matur- 
ity. Special students are subjéct 4ogg We eae 
regulations as the others. ‘They may become can- 
didates for a degree at any time by meeting the 
usual entrance requirements. On withdrawing from 
the institution they will be granted certificates 
showing the work completed. 


Admission Subjects 


In subjects offered for college entrance, the Uni- 
versity of California sets the standard to which all 
accredited high schools of this state must conform. 
For this reason, and because the state’s require- 
ments are familiar to every one in California con- 
cerned with secondary education, Occidental makes 
use of the University’s list. Detailed descriptions 
are omitted, as they are in the hands of all the prin- 
cipals. Outside of California, the accrediting lists 
of the different state universities will be consulted, 
both as to subjects and schools, and applications 
for admission should, if possible, be made on uni- 
versity blanks. 
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Smeeitiementary Enelish ......5....... 2 units 
Required for entrance. 

Mummertane (reometry 1 ..0..5.. 555.055. 1 unit 

@eeeeticmentary Algebra ........4¢.... 1 unit 

meee Cebtaic. Lheory ............- Y% or 1 unit 

BMT COMCLTY. oe. i de ce a Y% unit 


5. History and Government ofthe U.S. 1 unit 
6a. Elementary Latin; Caesar, Nepos.. 1 unit 
6b. Latin Composition, Elementary.... 1 unit 


emmrrementaty latin ....<...02-.2.. ++ 1 unit 
One year in subjects 6a and 6b. 
eemeravanced Latin; Cicero, Sallust...24 unit 
SemerAcdvanced Latin; Vergil, Ovid:.... 24 unit 
7c. Latin Composition, Advanced...... Y% unit 
Accompanying subject 7a. 
ge—) Latin Composition, Advanced...... Y% unit 
Accompanying subject 7b. 
meeeetiementary Greek ....... ae. 1 unit 
Simeevinadasis I-lV.-or equivalent....... 1 unit 
memeetiice Prose, Advanced ............ Y% unit 
memetomers iliad I-Ptt oo: ... os... Y% unit 
10. Ancient History and Geography... 1 unit 
EN TS Se oe ae er 1 unit 
12a. Synthetic Projective Geometry..... Y% unit 
meee rane Irivonometry .......0..-.... Y% unit 
eam Piane Analytic Geometry.......... Y% unit 
TSO Fa Pe 1 unit 
BOTANY sks Cede ye de eee 1 unit 
Gy er PS 1 unit 
Memerrnysical Geography )../....0..2..-- 1 unit 


*Although applicants are admitted to Freshman English who are 
recommended by accredited schools in a minimum of two years of 
English, it is strongly advised that the subject be pursued for three 
years, or preferably four. Students whose work after admission 
proves notably defective in spelling, punctuation, idiom, or para- 
graphing will be required to remove the defect under conditions 
named elsewhere. 
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EASE 
13a; 
13b. 
14a. 
14b. 


152. 
15a 
15a". 
5a. 
Sb. 
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sere 
15ce 
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Le 
134. 


18b. 


18c. 
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Physiology: o....0.0.09).45 er 1 unit 
General Science? ; .f. 2a 1 unit 
Mediaeval and Modern History.... 1 unit 
English History 1+. 20.2. 1 unit 
Advanced English ...:....gseeeee 1 unit 
Advanced English ..-., 22350 1 unit 
Elementary French. One-yeare.7.. 1 unit 


Elementary French. ‘Two-years ... 2 units 
Intermediate French. Third-year- 7) f und 
Advanced French: Fourth year... f unit 
Elementary German. One-year.... 1 unit 
Elementary German. ‘T'wo-years... 2 units 
1 
1 


Intermediate German. Third year.. 1 unit 


Advanced German. Fourth year.... 1 unit 
Elementary Spanish. One-year..... 1 unit 
Elementary Spanish. Two-years.... 2 units 


Intermediate Spanish. Third year.. 1 unit 
Advanced Spanish. Fourth year.... 1 unit 


Freehand Drawing: +...) 4-2 1 unit 
Two years, four hours a week. 

Geometrical” Drawing 47. a-peee eek 

Mechanical“Arts «2.97 ee ¥Y% to 3 units 


Woodwork, forgework, molding, machine shop 
practice, plumbing, electrical work, etc. Not 
more than 1 unit or less than % for any one. 
Fach unit represents a year’s work, 10 periods 
a week. 


AppliedeArtvc. ac Ao oe meee Y% to 1 unit 
Clay modeling, wood craving, art metal work, 
etc., with power of designing the article to be 
produced. Each unit represents a year’s work, 
10 periods a week. 


Clothing. 200 oso eee 1 to 2 units 
Sewing and dressmaking, with design and the 
study of materials, combined with problems of 
purchasing, Each unit represents a year’s work, 
10 periods a week. 


18d. 


18e. 


19a. 


19b. 


19c. 


19c'. 
19d. 


19e. 


19e’. 


19f. 
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Poot reparation...) .s0c 6.2). lgtore. wits 
Cooking, with emphasis on the fundamental 
principles of physics and chemistry which un- 
derlie the work. Elementary dietetics and nu- 
trition, with problems of purchasing. Each 
unit represents a year’s work, 10 periods a 
week. 


Se ee ee Set Ons ON dey 00 Y% unit 


Housing, separate and collective, with elemen- 
tary problems of equipment, management, and 
purchasing. Each unit represents a year’s work, 
10 periods a week. 


OAT ig Tt Uh ae ae Ge 1 unit 
Pa course based on plant study. It should in- 
clude instruction in the elementary and funda- 
mental principles of biology, including physi- 
ology and bacteriology, chemistry, physics, and 
physical geography, these principles to be taken 
up in connection with the study of the growth 
and development of the plant, and of its en- 
vironment. 


“TEV EAR. AUN erate RaeSan 2 Sr Y% unit 
The composition and testing of milk; separa- 
tion of cream from milk, butter making, cheese 
making, sanitary production and handling. At 
least half the exercises should be laboratory 
or field work. 


Privem stock. Y Cire COULSE ssc. 6 6. os 1 unit 
Types and breeds of live stock. Stock judging. 
Care and management. 


Peivenotock, ssuorticotrse in 19c... ws unit 


PUSTRUINAGS oo pas A tn AR ae Y% unit 
Types and breeds. Care and management. 
PIP TAR ILLS Ce os he weer e aie ikle cere ss 1 unit 


The work should include study of the fruits and 
vegetables of California, and especially of the 
pupil’s home region as to varieties, methods of 
growth, cultivation, improvement, and market- 
ing. ‘To be preceded by 12c, or by a year in 
biology with either 19a or 12g 


Horticulture. Short Course in 19e..%4 unit 


Farm Mechanics, Farm Architecture 
aia ana Se mente |)...» « 1 unit 


bo 
— 
ro) 
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Farm Mechanics, Farm Architecture, 


and Farm Management. Short 

course in 19f 0]... 22 Y% unit 
Economic Geography: ../2¢, ee Y% unit 
Commercial and Industrial History. 1 unit 
Bookkeeping... >... . 222 ee 1 unit 


Double entry. Ten periods a week, one year. 


Stenography and Typewriting...1 or 2 units 
Not more than one-fourth to be typewriting. 


vight-singing and Dictation. =o ee—0 1 unit 
Ability to read, without hesitation, at sight, in 
good rhythm, a given simple melody in any 
commonly used key. Ability to write in musi- 
cal notation (G and F clefs), marking proper 
meter (2, 3 or 4), any simple melody when 
played or sung at dictation. 


Elements of Composition; Harmony 


and Structure 2.0..9,4. 1 unit 
Should be preceded by 2la. 
Instrumental or Vocal Technique... 1 unit 


Pianoforte, Violin, or Voice. Exceptional tech- 
nique upon any instrument in the orchestra 
may receive similar credit. Reading at sight. 


History of Music: .......3.:0. eee 1 unit 


Requirements for Graduation 


No student is permitted to graduate who has 
not spent at least one year in resident study at 
Occidental College. 

All conditions must have been removed at least 
six weeks previous to the day of graduation. 

The unit employed in reckoning college credit is 
one exercise per week in one subject continued 
through a semester. One hundred and twenty-four 
units in addition to Physical T'raining* are re- 
quired for graduation, sixty-four to be completed 
normally in the Freshman and Sophomore years 
and sixty in the Junior and Senior. In certain 
cases a subject counted for admission may afford 
exemption from some specific college requirement, 
but without lessening the total number of units 
necessary for a degree. 

The following subjects are prescribed in all 
courses leading to a degree: 


ME GAG CLALUITE.: fe. lke cece. <4 8 units 
Composition and Rhetoric ....... 6 units 
PereistiaslgiPeratures fs. dee cass 6 units 

sFrench, German, or Spanish..... ..14 units 


*Physical Training will not be required of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores in 1915-16, owing to unsettled conditions on the new campus. 


+A two-hour course either the first or the second semester of 
each year. 


§Only six units if the language chosen has been pursued two 
years in the high school. For those expecting to go beyond the 
master’s degree in post-graduate work, both French and German are 
indispensable. 
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Natural Science». .2-4.2. 3 aa 6 units 
History’. vb. aa 6 units 
Psychology. a0. 2 ess 3 units 
Logie i ee ee 3 units 


In addition, every student is expected to choose 
two closely allied departments in which to carry 
his investigations beyond the elementary stage. 
These two departments may be History and Eco- 
nomics, History and Sociology, -History and Phil- 
osophy, Mathematics and Physics, Physics and 
Chemistry, Chemistry and Biology, or any two of 
the following: English, French, German, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, History. From the two departments 
thus chosen, Upper Division courses amounting al- 
together to eighteen units must be completed be- 
fore graduation. ‘The entire eighteen may be taken 
in one of the two departments, provided the pre- 
requisites for Upper Division courses in the other 
department be fully met. 

Aside from these restrictions, the student is al- 
lowed full freedom in the choice of courses, sub- 
ject always to the prerequisites named under the 
several departments of instruction. 


Degrees 


Any student completing the above requirements 
with an average grade of 3.5, and otherwise main- 
taining an honorable record to the end of the 
course, will be granted the degree of A.B. or B.S., 
depending on the departments in which he has spe- 
cialized. | 


Departments of Instruction 


A new system of numbering courses was intro- 
duced in the catalogue of 1914. Under this system 
any number from 1 to 20 inclusive indicates a 
Lower Division course. Any number higher than 
20 indicates an Upper Division course. Ordinarily, 
first semester courses have odd numbers, and sec- 
ond semester courses have even numbers, but not 
invariably. Two numbers with a hyphen between, 
as 1-2, indicate a course which continues through 
the year. I, added to a number means a laboratory 
course. 

Where a course was numbered differently under 
the old system, the old number is added in paren- 
thesis just under the new. ‘This is done for conven- 
ience in consulting the records and in transferring 
credits. 


Biblical Literature 


Professor Kellogg 
is Pentateuch. 
The five books of Moses are studied with a 
view to the mastery of the facts recorded: 
the creation of the world and of man, the 
entrance of sin, the beginnings of redemp- 
tion, of national life, of the covenant people. 
The Mosaic Law is studied in relation to the 
“better covenant” to follow. 
2 hours, first semester. 
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Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
This course:is a continuation on ouleeue 
and carries the student through the period of 
the Conquest, the Commonwealth, and into 
the time of the Kingdom. 

2 hours, second semester. 


The Kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
The books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
are studied as one continuous history on the 
basis of a harmony of these six books. 

2 hours, first semester. 


Pauline Epistles. 

Advanced work is undertaken in synthetic 
study of the Epistles, chiefly Romans. Anal- 
ysis of material and exposition of funda- 
mental Christian truth as held historically by 
the church is undertaken from the text o7 
the Epistles. 

2 hours, second semester. 


Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets. 

These books are studied with particular 
reference to the political situation of the 
times which they portray. The immediate 
message and the messianic message are dis- 
criminated. The prophets were the states- 
men of the Theocracy. 

2 hours, second semester. 


The Book of Isaiah. 
This massive prophecy is studied in its his- 
torical relationships and particularly in its 
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messianic messages. Omitted in 1915-1916. 
2 hours, first semester. 


Life of Christ. 
This study of the Gospels is designed to 
cover not merely the mechanical outline of 
the life of our Lord, but deeper teachings 
of His ministry and message, His death and 
resurrection. 

2 hours, first semester. 


The Acts and the Earlier Epistles. 
The transition from the period covered by 
the Gospels to the period when by means of 
Epistles the churches are instructed in 
mature Christian truth is covered by the 
Acts. This book and certain of the earlier 
Epistles are studied with a view to the mas- 
tery of facts which are formative in the be- 
ginning of church history. 

2 hours, second semester. 


The Poetry of the Bible. 
This course involves the study of songs com- 
memorative of deliverance from enemies, the 
psalms of historical summary, the messianic 
psalms, and songs of religions experience. 
Omitted in 1915 and 1916. 

2 hours, one semester. 
The Post-Captivity Period. 
The return from Babylon and the period be- 
tween the Testaments is covered by a study 
of the post-captivity books and other histor- 
ical sources. 

2 hours, second semester. 
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The Bible and Historic Faith. 
This course assembles the testimony of the 
Scriptures on the fundamental teachings of 
the church in all ages. The doctrines of God, 
of man, of sin and redemption are studied as 
they lie imbedded in the Bible records. 

2 hours, first semester. | 


The New Testament in Greek. 
Selections from Gospels and Epistles. 
Prerequisite, one year of Greek. - 

2 hours, first semester. 


Hebrews and the Shorter Epistles. 

The ultimate exclusion of Christian Jews 
from the temple worship calls forth the book 
of Hebrews, a book of “better things” than 
those connected with the temple worship. 
The fulfillings of the ritual are traced in this 
course, and certain of the later @pisties are 
studied. Omitted in 1915-1916. 


2 hours, second semester. 


Biology 


Professor Esterly 
Professor Eggleston 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Principles of Zoology. 


The scope of this course is indicated by the 
name. Systematic zoology, morphology, and 
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physiology are considered in the first semes- 
ter, and topics of general interest as well as 
facts and theories connected with various 
other subjects in the science are taken up in 
the second semester. Instruction is by means 
of lectures and written quizzes, papers upon 
assigned topics, and outside reading. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Esterly. 


General Zoology. 

A laboratory course, in which several inver- 
tebtate types are studied, and the shark 
among vertebrates. Course 1L, must be taken 
by all who expect to pursue advanced courses 
in zoology. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2 or its equivalent 
completed or in progress, and Sophomore 
standing. 

2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 
units). 

Professor Esterly. 


General Zoology. 
A laboratory course, intended to give some 
insight into vertebrate embryology, histology 
and anatomy. ‘The development of the frog, 
toad, or salamander is followed, and the sala- 
mander and pigeon, one or both, are used in 
dissection. 

Prerequisite, Course 1L,. 

2 laboratory periods, second semester (2 

units. ) 
Professor Esterly. 


(ays 
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Field Zoology. 
Principally a laboratory or field course, the 
aim of which is to enable students to become 
acquainted with the higher vertebrates, espe- 
cially the birds inhabiting this region. Not 
given to less than five students, nor more 
than ten. , 

Prerequisite, at least Biology 1-2. 

1 afternoon in the field weekly, second sem- 

ester (1 q1nit |e 
Professor FE'sterly. 


Human Physiology. 
Lectures, quizzes, and experimental demon- 
stration by means of modern apparatus, prep- 
arations and models. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
Professor Essterly. 


Cryptogamic Botany 
1.) The study of algae, fungi, mosses, and 
ferns. 
2 hours of lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods, first semester (4 units). 
Professor Eggleston. 


Phanerogamic Botany. 
2.) The study of the structures, functions, 
and families of flowering plants. 
2 hours of lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods, second semester (4 units). 
Professor Eggleston. 
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13L-14L. Economic Botany. 
(Bot. 3.) Botany as related to agriculture, horti- 


DA: 
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culture, and forestry. The approval of the 
instructor is necessary for admission to this 
course. 
Prerequisite, Courses 11 and 12. 
1 three-hour conference or laboratory pe- 
riod, throughout the year (2 units.) 
Professor Eggleston. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Anatomy of Vertebrates. 
Lectures and laboratory. ‘The course aims to 
cover the higher vertebrate groups in a com- 
prehensive way. ‘The cat is the principal sub- 
ject of dissection, 
Prerequisite, Courses 1-25) 1, and 21, 
2 laboratory periods and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations, first semester (4 units). 
Professor Essterly. 


Cytology and Histology. 
Lectures and laboratory. The animal cell is 
studied in its various phases of activity, and 
the microscopical anatomy of tissues and or- 
gans of.vertebrates is taken up. ‘There is 
constant practice in the use of reagents and 
stains, and in the preparation of mounts and 
series of sections for the microscope. Not 
given in the same year with Course 24. 
Omitted in 1915-1916. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1-2 and 21, or equiv- 

alents. 
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3 laboratory periods and 2 hours of. lec- 
tures or recitations, second semester (5 
units; but 1 additional unit will be given 
if a satisfactory paper is written, on an 
assigned topic, involving some original 
work on the part of the student.) 

Professor Esterly. 


Embryology. 

Lectures and laboratory. The development 
of vertebrates is studied by means of a text- 
book and outside reading. ‘There is constant 
practice in the laboratory in embryological 
methods, the objects of study being the chick 
and the pig. Not given in the same year 
with Course 22. Given in 1915-1916. 

Prerequisite, Courses ‘1-2, 117i anaes 
or equivalents. 

3 laboratory periods and 2 hours of lec- 
tures or recitations per week, second 
semester (5 units; but 1 additional unit 
will be given if a satisfactory paper is 
written, on an assigned topic, involving 
some original work on the part of the 
student). 

Professor Esterly. 


Advanced Zoology Laboratory. 

The student will select, afte: consulta- 
tion, some topic for special study, which he 
is to pursue independent of formal instruc- 
tion. The course is intended as an introduc- 
tion to more pretentious research. The num- 
ber of hours must be arranged in advance. 
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It is expected that not less than one labora- 
tory period per week will be devoted to the 
work. 
Prerequisite, Biology 21 and either 22 or 
24. 
First semester. 
Professor Esterly. 


Chemistry 


Professor Chandler 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. General Chemistry. 

(11) For those without entrance Chemistry. Meets 
twice a week with Chemistry 3-4 for lectures, 
and once a week separately for recitation and 
special instruction. Smith: “Chemistry for 
Colleges.” 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


1L-2L. General Chemistry Laboratory. 
(2) Laboratory course to accompany Chemistry 
: 1-2. Smith and Hale: “Laboratory Manual 
of General Chemistry.” 
1 laboratory period, throughout the year 
(2 units). 


3-4. General Chemistry. 

(111) For those with entrance Chemistry. Meets 
twice a week with Chemistry 1-2 for lectures, 
and once a week separately for lectures and 
recitations in the theory and _ practice of 
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Qualitative Analysis. Smith: “Chemistry 
for Colleges.” Stieglitz: “Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis,” -Part. J. 

Prerequisite, Admission subject’ 12b. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


3L-4L. Qualitative Analysis. 

(3) Laboratory course to accompany Chemistry 
3-4. Stieglitz: “Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
WSIS; ce ato 

2 laboratory periods, throughout the year 
(4 units). . 


5L-6L. Quantitative Analysis. 

(4, 5) Practice in the general methods cf gravimet- 
ric, volumetric and electrolytic determina- 
tions, with occasional lectures upon the prin- 
ciples .involved.. Talbots (Ou@amtitaive 
Chemical Analysis.” 

Prerequisite, Course 41. 


3 laboratery periods, throughout the year 
(6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


21-22. Organic Chemistry. 

(6) Lectures and recitations on the chemistry of 
the aliphatic and aromatic compounds. Per- 
kin and Kipping: “Organic Chemistry.” 

Prerequisite, Course 6L, but may be taken 
as a Lower Division course with Chem- 
istry 1-2 as the only prerequisite. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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21L-22L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory. 


(7) 


23-24. 
(9) 


25-26. 
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Preparation and reactions of typical organic 
compounds. Jones: “Laboratory Outline of 
Organic Chemistry.” 
Prerequisite, Course 21-22 completed or in 
progress. 
1 laboratory period, throughout the year (2 
units). 


Industrial Chemistry. 
Lectures and recitations. ‘To alternate with 
Course 25-26. Rogers and Aubert: “Indus- 
trial Chemistry.” Omitted in 1915-1916. 
Prerequisite, Course 6L, but may be taken 
as a Lower Division course with Chem- 
istry 1-2 as the only prerequisite. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Physical Chemistry. 

Lectures and recitations in the field of Physi- 
cal and Electro-Chemistry. To alternate 
with Course 23-24. Bigelow: “Theoretical 
and Physical Chemistry.” Le Blanc: “Elec- 


—tro-Chemistry.” Given in 1915-1916, 
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Prerequisite, Course 61. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Advanced Chemistry Laboratory. 

Special methods of Qualitative Analysis, 
including water, gas, oil, feed, food, and elec- 
trolytic analysis; assaying; organic and in- 
organic preparations; physical chemistry 
measurements. ‘The student may choose 
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from these subjects, and so fit himself for 
technical or research work. 
Prerequisite, Course 6L,. 
1 or more laboratory periods, one semes- 
ter. 


Drawing 


Mr. Westcott 
Mr. Sharp 


The courses offered will enable students prepar- 
ing for engineering or other professions to obtain 
the necessary foundation work in both technical 
and freehand drawing before taking up their spe- 
cialized studies. The value of drawing for the 
purpose of culture is also strongly emphasized, the 
freehand work and elementary technical courses 
being particularly recommended. For students pre- 
paring for high school teaching, supplementary 
work with additional credit can be arranged. 


FREEHAND DRAWING 
Mr. Sharp 


1-2. Elementary Freehand Drawing. 
Drawing in pencil, pen and ink, and charcoal, 
from models and still life, outdoor sketching, 
the principles of light and shade, and perspec- 
tive. 
Open to all. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


3-4. | Landscape and Architectural Sketching. 
Sketching from nature, architectural subjects, 
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drawing from memory, composition. ‘This 
course is recommended as a preparation for 
Course 7-8. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


General Drawing and Design. 
In this course the option is given of select- 
ing work of a broadly cultural character or of 
a more technical nature in the field of ap- 
plied art and design. Details of the work 
must be arranged in advance with the in- 
structor. As much latitude will be permitted 
as 1S consistent with thoroughness. Some 
suggested topics are: Figure and landscape 
sketching, advanced work in black and white 
and colored media, study of-natural forms 
with application of same to design, conven- 
tional ornament, decorative and industrial 
design (stencil, fabrics, art craft, illumina- 
EIGER CLC: )' 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 

3 or 6 hours, throughout the year (2 or 4 

units). 


Architectural Rendering. 
Pen, pencil, water color, and crayon as me- 
dia. Perspective (lineal and aerial). Land- 
scape and foreground composition. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Technical Draw- 
ing 13 completed or in progress. 
3 or 6 hours, throughout the year (2 or 4 
units). 
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Lettering. 
Freehand, instrumental, and ornamental let- 
tering, round writing, illuminating. 

Open to all. 

3 ‘hours, either sdmester (tuum), 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 
Mr. Westcott 


Instrumental Drawing. 


A. Linear drawing, lettering, geometrical 
problems and constructions,. mathematical 
curves. 

Open to all. 

3 hours, either*semester (itaine 


B. Elementary principles of projection, work- 
ine drawings, dimensions, blue-print read- 
ing, shop sketching. ‘A condensed general 
course for students taking but one year of 
drawing and for those taking freehand 
courses. 

Preréquisite,“Coutse lyse 

3 hours, either semester -(1 unit). 
C. Line ruling, lettering, dabulatine ss curve 
plotting, charts. An individually arranged 
course for students of commerce or other sub- 
jects where linear drawing is required. 

Open to all. 
' 3 hours, either semester (1 unit). 


Orthographic Projection. 
Problems in projection, intersection of solids, 
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development of surfaces. Application of the 
foregoing principles to working drawings, 
isometric projection, shop sketching. ‘This 
course is suitable for those who. desire a 
working knowledge of mechanical drawing 
but who may not find it desirable to take the 
more extended course in Descriptive Geom- 
GUM: 

Prerequisite, Course 1A. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Descriptive Geometry. 
A. Basic principles, problems on point, line 
and plane, curved surfaces, sections, intersec- 
tions. 
B. Shades, shadows and perspective. 
This subject is a requirement in all architec- 
tural and engineering courses. From one to 
three hours per week are devoted to recitation 
or lectures, the balance to work at the draw- 
ing board. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1A and 1B or Course 

3-4; Mathematics 2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Machine Drawing. 
Machine details, bolts and nuts, screw 
threads, machine movements, cam, lever and 
link, spur and bevel gears. Complete shop 
drawings of machines, assembly drawings, 
tracings, blue prints, titles. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4 or 5-6. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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Architectural Drawing. 
A course familiarizing the student with the 
technical terms used in architectural prac- 
tice and building construction, the principles 
of plan drawing and detail. The work may 
be varied: to suit the special) nmecaswon ic 
student, the object being to provde a thor- 
ough foundation of elementary knowledge in 
the subject upon which to base advanced 
work. ‘The class-room work is supplemented 
by lectures on drafting room practice, visits 
to the office of some architect and the inspec- 
tion of buildings under construction. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4 or 5-6. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


Statics—Graphic and Algebraic. 
The analysis of statical problems by both 
graphic and algebraic methods. The problems 
advance from simple forms of composition 
and resolution of forces to the complex ap- 
plication of those principles in the determi- 
nation of strains in frames such as bridge 
and roof trusses, girders, the cantilever, etc. 
Prerequisite, Courses 1A and 1B, and Math- 
ematics i, 
4 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Shades, Shadows, Instrumental Perspective. 
Theory and practice. 

Prerequisite, Course 1B or 3-4. 

4 hours, either semester (2 units). 
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Economics 


Professor Burke 
Mr. Johnston 


Students who major in this department will be 
required to take History 1-2 and 3-4 as a minor. A 
thorough reading knowledge of French, German, or 
Spanish is also essential, and should be regarded as 
an integral part of the work. 


1-2. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Principles of Economics. 
An introductory course dealing with modern 
economic theories and_ practical problems. 
The production and the consumption of 
wealth, the distribution of wealth among the 
agents of production, the principles and prob- 
lems of exchange. This course is prerequisite 
to all Upper Division courses in Economics. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Burke. 


Economic Geography. 
A study of the relation of environment to 
production and trade, including man’s reac- 
tion upon his environment. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to the elements of indus- 
trial greatness of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Burke. 
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Accounting. 

Fundamental theory and practice of accounts. 
Theory and practice of auditing. Working 
papers and reports. Constructive account- 
ing. 

2 hours of lecture and recitation, 1 labora- 
tory period, throughout the year (6 
units.) 

Mr. Johnston. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History 1-2 and Economics 1-2 are prerequisite 
to all Upper Division courses in this department. 


21, 
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Money and Banking. 
The fundamental principles of monetary the- 
ory, the history and theory of banking, and 
the discussion of current problems and recent 
legislation. 
3 hours, first semester (J7unme,, 
Professor Burke. 


Elements of Jurisprudence. 
A study of the principles that underlie the 
“formal science of positive law,” and of their 
historical development. Some attention will 
be paid to the rudiments of commercial law. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Burke. 


Public Finance. 

A study of the theories and methods of tax- 
ation. Attention will be paid to the collec- 
tion and disbursement of public funds by fed- 
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eral, state, and local authorities, and by Eu- 
ropean governments. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Burke. 


Corporation Finance. 

The place of the corporation in modern in- 
dustrial organization. Special attention will 
be paid to corporate organization and man- 
agement. ‘The evils of corporate organiza- 
tion. Public policy toward corporations. Re- 
cent legislation. Omitted in 1915-1916. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Burke. 


Modern Industrialism and Labor Problems. 
A study of the rise of modern industrialism, 


with particular attention to the problems aris- 
ing out of the relations of capitalists and la- 
borers. Omitted in 1915-1916. 
3 hours, one semester. 
Professor Burke. 


Advanced Economics. 
A careful and critical study of economic the- 
ory, especially the problems of the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Burke. 


Advanced Accounting. 

A consideration of the more complicated 
problems of accounting. Partnership  ac- 
counting, corporation accounting, holding 
companies, mergers, fiduciary accounting, 
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cost accounting, state commission and inter- 
state commerce procedures, etc. 

Prerequisite, Course 5-6. 

2 hours of lecture and recitation and 1 lab- 
oratory period, throughout the year (6 
units). 

Mr. Johnston. 
International Law. 
A study of the rules governing the relations 
of nations in peace and war with special em- 
phasis on modern conditions. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Burke. 


Education 
Professor Cook 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Junior standing and History 1-2 are prerequisite 
to all courses in Education. An additional pre- 
requisite for Courses 22 and 24 is Philosophy 2, 
completed or in progress. 


ot. 
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History of Education, Earlier Period. 

The course includes a brief study of prehis- 
toric man and the probable beginnings of 
education, considers the intellectual condi- 
tions of ancient nations, and investigates the 
significance to civilization of the dark ages. 
Lectures, text, and supplementary reading. 
Given in alternate years with? >@ourse 73. 


Given in 1915-1916. 


3 hours, first semester. 
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Science of Education. 

The object of this course is a study of the 
individual. The forces contributing to his 
welfare are considered, emphasis being placed 
upon the laws of his response to guidance 
and training for the development of his life 
and character for service. Lectures and sup- 
plementary reading. Given in _ alternate 
years with Course 4. Not given in 1915- 
1916. 


3 hours, second semester. 


History of Education. Later Period. 

The period from the renaissance to the pres- 
ent time is covered, particular attention be- 
ing devoted to great thought movements 
and their bearing upon civilization and the 
advancement of learning. Lectures, text, and 
supplementary reading. Given in alternate 
years with Course 1, Not» given. in 1915- 
1916. 


3 hours, first semester. 


Philosophy of Education. 

This course will include a study of the aim, 
the meaning, and the individual and social as- 
pects of education, educational values, the 
curriculum, correlation of studies, interest, 
attention, the art of study. ‘Text, lectures 
and supplementary reading. Given in alter- 
nate years with Course 2. Given in 1915- 
19106, 


3 hours, second semester. 
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English 


Professor Shearin 
Professor Odell 


Professor Cunningham 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Elementary Composition. 

To remove deficiences in the English of the 
preparatory course. Must be passed, and the 
fact recorded, before any student will be 
ranked as a Junior. May be passed in any 
one of three ways: (a) By showing profi- 
ciency in the subject in connection with the 
work of English 1-2 or 3. (b) By making 
satisfactory improvement in connection with 
the work of English 1-2 or 3. (c) By taking 
a course in the subject. Any student failing 
to pass the requirement in one of these ways 
before the middle of the Sophomore year will 
be registered in English A for the following 
SCMICstcr: 

1 hour, second semester (1 unit). 
Professor Odell. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 

Daily practice in oral and written composi- 

tion, based on prose models. Descriptive, 

narrative, expository, and argumentative 

paragraphing. Long themes _ fortnightly. 

Required for graduation. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 

Professor Odell. _ 


(8) 
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Advanced Composition. 
Exposition and argumentation. Study of 
models and textbook. Daily practice, oral 
and written, in the preparation and presen- 
tation of material. Required for graduation. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2. 

2 hours, first semester. 

Professor Shearin. 


Public Speaking. 
Practiceeinminie uole susudl and practical 
forms of public address, with some study of 
the principles of vocal expression. Open to 
only the first ten applicants. 
Prereutiisie, (ourse J. 
2 hours, first semester. 
Professor Shearin. 
Oral Debate. 
Written and oral work. Analysis, brief-mak- 
ing, and debating. ‘The class is divided into 
two sections, each debating once a week up- 
on a question previously assigned. Open to 
only the first ten applicants. 
Prerequisite, Course 3. 
2 hours, second semester. | 
Professor Shearin. 


Note—Any two of the courses numbered from 11 
to 16 inclusive may be taken to satisfy the require- 
ment in English Literature. 


ae 
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Early Nineteenth Century Prose. 

Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, Macauley, and 
their contemporaries. A study of represen- 
tative works of these writers, with special 
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reference to the qualities and ‘varieties ot 


prose style. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Victorian Prose Writers. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stevenson, and 
their contemporaries. 


3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


The Romantic Movement. 
A study of the romantic movement of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, with especial attention to the writings 
of Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott. 

3 hours, first semester 

Professor Cunningham. 

Nineteenth Century Poetry. 


A virtual continuation of the above Course, 
with especial attention to the writings of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
3. hours; “second * semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


Tennyson. 
A study of the writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


Browning. 
A study of the writings of Robert Browning. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


18. 
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History of English Literature. 

A historical and critical survey of the chief 
periods of English Literature, with abund- 
ant reading of illustrative examples. Writ- 
ten reports, based upon work done in the I,1- 
brary. 

3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Courses 1-2 and 3, together with any two of the 
courses numbered from 11 to 16 inclusive, are pre- 
requisite to all Upper Division courses. 


eos 


24. 
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The Evolution of the Drama. 
Outline of the rise of the drama; Liturgical 
forms; folk-plays; scholastic types; masques, 
etc.; Shakespeare’s predecessors. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


Shakespeare. 
About fifteen plays read in chronological or- 
der, with especial attention to the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s mind and art. Given 
in alternate years with Course 34. Not given 
in 1915-1916. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 


The Earlier Novelists. 
The development of prose fiction through- 
out its iormative period; Jane Austen, Scott, 
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Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and their 
American contemporaries. Given in alter- 
nate years with Course 31.) Nepgimcn an 
1915-1916. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Short Story Writing. 

A course in short story writing based on a 
study of masterpieces of the art, with espe- 
cial reference to principles of construction. 
Given in alternate years with Course 42. Not 
given in 1915-1916. 

2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


Restoration and Eighteenth Century Liter- 

ature. 
A survey of the leading poets and prose writ- 
ers from Dryden to Burns; the age of clas- 
sicism; the rise of the romantic school. 
Given in alternate years with Course 36. 
Given in 1915-1916. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Odell. 


Old English. 
First semester: The outlines of Old English 
grammar, and reading. Second semester: 
The Beowulf. During the year: English lit- 
erature from the beginning to the Norman 
Conquest. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

Professor Shearin. 


31. 
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32. 
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The Later Novelists. 
Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, Howells, Mrs. 
Ward, Henry James, De Morgan, and oth- 
ers. Given in alternate years with Course 
25. Given in 1915-1916. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 
Chaucer. 
A detailed study of most of the Canterbury 
Tales, and of the minor poems. Given in al- 
ternate years with Course 40. Not given in 
1915-1916. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 
Shakespeare and Later Contemporaries. 
Selected plays of Shakespeare (not read in 
Course 24) and of his later Jacobean contem- 
poraries, with especial reference to Johnson. 
The history of the stage until the Puritan 
suppression of the theatre. Given in alter- 
nate years with Course 24. Given in 1915- 
1916. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Shearin. 
American Literature. 
A general survey, with copious. readings 
from Franklin, Freneau, Bryant, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfel- 
low, Webster, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Lowell, Whitman, Lanier, Sill, Stedman, 
Gilder, Hovey, and contemporary writers. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Odell. 
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American Authors. 
An intensive study of one important author 
each year, together with the great national 
or intellectual movement to which he be- 
longs. Given in alternate years with Course 
28. Not given in 1915-1916. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Odell. 


The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 
A. course in the poetry of these periods, with 
emphasis upon the writings of Spenser and 
Milton. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


World Classics. 

Lectures upon certain of the world’s master- 
pieces from early times to the present. Read- 
ing in translation of several examples, Sans- 
krit, Hebrew, Greek, atin, Italian spanien, 
French, and German. 

3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cunningham. 


History of the English Language. 
A study of the basal principles and pheno- 
mena of historical English grammar, by 
means of text-book, lectures, and the solu- 
tion of numerous assigned problems. Given 
in alterntae years with Course 32. Given in 
1915-1916. 

Additional Prerequisite, Course 29. 

3 hours, second semester. 

Professor Shearin. 


42. 
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Editorial and Critical Writing. 
A study of these types of composition, as 
seen in current periodical literature of high 
quality. Two short articles are written 
weekly. Given in alternate years with 
Course 26. Given in 1915-1916. 
2 hours, second semester. 
Professor Odell. 


French 


Professor Bell 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Elementary. 
First semester: Thorough drill in funda- 
mental rules of grammar with daily oral and 
written exercises. Reading short stories and 
conversation on text read. 
Second semester: Drill on irregular verbs, 
idioms, elements of syntax. Reading of prose 
by modern authors. Easy composition. Spe- 
cial attention is given to acquiring a vocab- 
ulary. French being a living language, great 
attention is paid, in this and the following 
courses, to correct pronounciation and accen- 
tuation. 

4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Modern Prose and Dramatic Writers. 

First semester: General review of grammar, 
dictation in French, written and oral comp- 
osition. Reading: Short stories by modern 
authors, at least one modern play. Conver- 
sation based upon the texts read. 
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Second semester: Written and oral com- 
position. Reading: One or two modern 
plays, modern prose. Written resumes in 
French and practice in conversation. 
Prerequisite, admission subject 15a or 
Course 1-2. | 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Composition and Classics. 
First semester: Advanced composition. Read- 
ing: Prose by Sand, Balzac, Restauaeane 
others. Themes and conversation on works 
read. Sight translation of prose. Classics by 
Moliere, Racine and others. 
Second semester: Advanced composition. 
Reading: History of France, conducted in 
French, with written exercises on assigned 
topics. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


History of French Literature. 
This course is intended to give the student 
ample practice in French conversation while 
affording a bird’s-eye view of what France 
has done and is doing in the world of 
thought. Outside reading of some of the 
works of certain authors, with written re- 
ports, will be required. Difficult composition 
and a review of grammatical principles will 
be given from time to time. 

Prerequisite; Cotrse: 2-22, 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


1-2. 


3-4. 
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Geology and Mineralogy 
Professor Eggleston 


General Geology. 

Dynamical, structural, and historical geo- 

logy. Lectures, laboratory exercises, and ex- 

cursions. Some knowledge of chemistry, 

physics, zoology, and botany is desirable. 

3 hours of lectures and 1 three-hour labor- 

atory period, throughout the year (8 
units). | 


Mineralogy. 
This course includes elementary crystallo- 
graphy, blowpipe analysis, descriptive and de- 
terminative mineralogy. The study of crys- 
tal models and natural crystals is followed by 
practice with the blowpipe in the qualitative 
analysis of minerals. The second semester 
is devoted mainly to the study of, and a drill 
in the recognition of the more important 
minerals. Some knowledge of chemistry 1s 
desirable. 

1 hour lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory 

period, throughout the year (4 units). 


German 
Professor Moll 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Elementary German. 
The essentials of grammar; drill in pronun- 
ciation ; practice in speaking and writing Ger- 
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man; dictation and translation at hearing; 
reading at sight; reading of short, interest- 
ing stories. 

4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Modern Prose and Poetry. 
Selections from modern prose writers, poems 
and a drama from either Lessing or Schiller ; 
composition and conversation. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 15b° or 
Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


The Classical Writers of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 
Dramas of Lessing, Schiller “and Goeine, 
Lyrics and ballads of Schillersand) Goetne. 
Composition and conversation. 
Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Drama of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Heb- 
bel, Hauptman, Suderman, and others. Ad- 
vanced composition. Given in alternate 
years with Course 25-26. Not given in 1915- 
116, 

Prerequisite, Course- 21-22 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. 

Representative novels of Hauff, Freytag, 
Spielhagen, Heyse, Keller, and others. Ad- 
vanced composition. Given in alternate 
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years with Course 23-24. Given in 1915- 
1916. 

Prerequisite, Course 21-22. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Greek 


Professor Ward 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Elementary. 
Beginner's book, Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 


Lysias and Homer. 
Easy selections from Lysias, or an equiva- 
lent. Homer’s Iliad. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 8b_ or 
Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


Euripides. 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, and Alcestis. 
An introduction to Greek tragedy. Study of 
meters and the Greek stage. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Thucydides, Demosthenes. 
Thucydides, Book VII. Demosthenes, 
Philippics. Introduction to two important 
periods of Greek history. Collateral reading. 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Greek Life. 
A course of lectures on Greek life, supple- 
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mented by required reading and _ written 
tests. Knowledge of Greek not required. 
Open to all students. 
2 hours, first semester. 


Prose Composition. 
To follow Course 5. 
2 hours, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite, Course 5 or 6. ‘Two upper division 
courses are offered each year. 


20 
(11) 
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24. 
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Plato. 
Republic. Selections equivalent in amount 
to the Gorgias. A course valuable not only 
for students specializing in Greek, but for 
those pursuing ethics, sociology or education 
as well. The place of Plato in Greek philo- 
sophy. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles. 
Aeschylus: Prometheus or Agamemnon. 
Sophocles: Oedipus the King or Antigone. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Aristophanes. 
Clouds, Frogs. Comparison of Greek com- 
edy and tragedy. Comedy as a mirror of the 
times. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Odyssey. 
First twelve books. Special study of Greek 
mythology. Literary influence of Homer. 
3 hours, second semester. 
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History and Political Science 


Professor Cleland 
Associate Professor Paul 
Professor Ward (Classical Dept.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. General History. 

(1) <A survey of the development of western civ- 
ilization from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. This course will be 
conducted as a lecture course with frequent 
examinations and oral reports upon supple- 
mentary readings. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units) 
Associate Professor Paul. 


3-4. History of England. 
(2) A comprehensive study of the development 
| of English history from the Norman Con: 
quest to the end of the nineteenth century. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 1-2 is prerequisite to all upper division 
courses in this department, and Course 3-4 is 
strongly recommended. 


21-22. History of the United States During the 
(5) Nineteenth Century. 
A study of the political history of the United 
States since the downfall of the Federalist 
Party. Especial emphasis will be laid upon 
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the growth of parties and the problems of 

the Civil War and Reconstruction. Given in 

alternate’ years with Course 29°30) sino 
given in 1915-1916. | 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


Europe Since 1815. ? 
A study of the development of Modern FEu- 
rope, with particular reference to the rise of 
nationalities and the establishment of colo- 
nies. The student should have a_ reading 
knowledge of French or German. 
Additional prerequisite, Junior standing. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


History of Greece. 
A study of the history of Greece with par- 
ticular attention to the ages of Pertcles:a@ 
Demosthenes. Lectures, assigned reading. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Ward. 


History of Rome. 
A. general survey of the history of Rome to 
the fall of the Western Empire, Lectures, 
assigned reading. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Ward. 


Constitutional History of England. 
An account of the origin and growth of En- 
glish political institutions. Of especial value 
to students expecting to study law. 
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Additional prerequisite, Course 3-4. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


29-30. The Conquest of the Continent. 


Sie 


Al. 


A study of the exploration and settlement of 
the West from the days of the early Spanish 
adventurers to the acquisition of California 
by the United States. The student should 
have a reading knowledge of Spanish or 
French. “Given in alternate years with 
Course 21-22. Given in 1915-1916. 
Additional prerequisite, Junior standing. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Professor Cleland. 


Relations of the United States with the 
Orient. 
An account of the origin and development of — 
the interest of the United States in China, 
Japan, and the Philippine Islands. 
Additional prerequisite, Junior standing. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


Constitutional Government in the United 
States. 
A detailed study of the genesis and nature of 
the Constitution and of the workings of con- 
stitutional government in the United States. 
Additional prerequisite, History 3-4, Econ- 
omics 1-2, Junior standing. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Professor Cleland. 
Associate Professor Paul. 
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Constitutional Government in Europe. 
Analytic and comparative study of the con- 
stitutions of the principal European states. 
Lectures and recitations. 

Additional prerequisite, History 3-4, Eco- 

nomics 1-2, Junior standing. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Associate Professor Paul. 


Municipal Government. 
A comparative study of municipal govern- 
ment in the United States and in Europe. 
Additional prerequisite, History 3-4, Econ- 
omics 1-2, Junior standing. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Professor Cleland. 


History of Art 


Professor Cunningham 


Architecture and Sculpture. 
Outline history of the development of archi- 
tecture and sculpture from the earliest times 
to the present. Class study of lantern pic- 
tures. Individual collection of pictures of 
different periods. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Painting. 
A study of painting from the Renaissance 
period to the present time. The philosophy 
of beauty. Class study of lantern pictures. 
Individual collections. 

3 hours, second semester. 


(1) 
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Latin 
Professor Ward 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Livy. 
The larger portion of Books XXI. and 
XXII. is read, with particular attention to 
the syntax and Ljivy’s qualities as a writer 
and historian. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 7. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Horace and Cicero. 
Horace: Odes and Epodes. Cicero: De 
iiicitiavorsWe  »enectute, Lyric meters: 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Plautus and Terence. 
Plautus: Captivi and Trinummus. Terence: 
Phormio. Meters, early forms and construc- 
tions, Roman and Greek life. 

Prerequisite, Course. 6. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Tacitus, Pliny the Younger. 
Tacitus: Agricola and Germania. Pliny the 
Younger: Selected letters. Social and poli- 
tical conditions under the empire. 
Prerequisite, Course 7. 
3 hours, second semester. 


10. 
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Prose Composition I. 
Prerequisite, Course 5, completed or in 
progress. 
2 hours, first semester. 


Prose Composition IT. 
Prerequisite, Course 5. 
2 hours, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 8 is the common prerequisite for all up- 
per division courses in this department. ‘Two of 
these are olfered cach year. 


ZN. 
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Horace and Juvenal. 
Horace: Satires and.Epistles. “ Jivemal=a se. 
lected Satires. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Seneca. 
Tragedies: Hercules: Furens, Troades, Me- 
dea. Comparison with the masters of Greek 
tragedy, particularly Euripides. Seneca’s 
handling of Greek meters and mythology. 

3 hours, first semester. 
Vergil. 
Aeneid VII.-XII. and Georgics, with special 
attention to the author’s poetic area 
genius and to the evidences of patronage af- 
forded by his works. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Tacitus. 

Selections from the Annals. Collateral 
studies in the history of the empire. 

3 hours, second semester. 


27. 
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Lucretius. 
eeRerums Natura: Books I; 111. and. V., 
with extended sight reading in the other 
three books. The Epicurean system and its 
poetic treatment at the hands of Lucretius. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Mathematics and Astronomy 


Professor Allen 


MATHEMATICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Plane and Spherical Trigometry. 
The development of the general formulae of 
trigonometry. The theory and use of loga- 
rithms. ‘The application of trigonometry to 
numerous problems in plane and_ spherical 
mensuration. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Solid Geometry. 
The properties of straight lines and planes, 
of dihedral and polyhedral angles, of  pro- 
jections, of polyhedrons, including prisms, 
pyramids and the regular solids, of cylinders, 
cones and spheres, of spherical triangles, and 
the measurement of surfaces and _ solids. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 
3 hours, second semester. 


College Algebra. 
This course includes the development and 
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application of the binomial theorem and of 
the exponential and logarithmic series, per- 
mutations and combinations, and the theory 
of equations. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subjects 2 and 3. 
3 hours, first semester. 
Plane Analytics. 
A study of analytic methods, the analytic 
geometry of the straight line, the eiele, and 
the conic sections, and investigation of the 
general equation of the second=deore. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a* or 
Course 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 
Surveying. 
The department is equipped with a transit, 
Y level, Gunter’s chain, steel tape, leveling 
rod, planimeter, slide rules, highly graduated 
protractor, parallel rules, etc. The principles 
of land surveying, irrigation, and railroad en- 
gineering will engage the attention of the 
class in actual field work, and the reduction 
of the field notes to plots drawn to scale. 
Prerequisite, Course teance. 
3 hours, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


These will be counted as Upper Division courses 


only when preceded by.1, 2, 3, and 4 but aiay be 
taken as Lower Division courses with the prere- 
quisites named below. 


Physics 23-24 and Astronomy 2 may be counted 


as Upper Division courses in Mathematics. 
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Differential Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of differential 
calculus, and the application to such prob- 
lems as maxima and minima, indeterminate 
forms, expansion of series, etc. 

Prerequisite, Courses 3 and 4. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Integral Calculus. 
The principles and formulae of integral cal- 
culus, with application to problems in inte- 
gration, such as lengths of curves, areas, 
volumes, etc. 

Prerequisite, Course 21. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Theory of Equations. 
The theory of determinants; the theory, 
analysis, and solution of higher numerical 
and algebraic equations. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1 and 3. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Higher Analytics. 
A more advanced course than Course 4, in- 
cluding a study of higher plane curves and 
the elements of solid analytic geometry. 
Prerequisite, Course 4. 
3 hours, second semester. 


ASTRONOMY 


General Astronomy. 
A course in descriptive astronomy. Simple 
problems and questions, involving the funda- 
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mental principles of astronomy. Study of 
nebulae, planets, and constellations, with the 
telescope. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a° or 
Mathematics 1. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Practical Astronomy. 
Lectures and instrumental work. The deter- 
mination of time, latitude, and longitude, 
and the computation of current eclipses and 
occultation of stars. 

Prerequisite, Admissions  “Stbjec se) 

Mathematics 4, Astronomy 1. 
3 hours, second semester. 


Philosophy 


Professor Burt 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Psychology. | 
Psychology, descriptive and explanatory. A 
study of the most general and elementary 
forms of consciousness. Ladd or equivalent 
is used as a text. Required for graduation. 

Prerequisite, Sophomore standing. 

3 hours, second semester. 
Logic. 
The principles of Deductive and Inductive 
Logic are studied and applied in practical 
work. ‘The purpose is so to familiarize the 
student with the laws of thought that they 
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may be of practical value. Required for 
graduation. 

Prerequisite, Course 2. 

3 hours, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History of Ancient Philosophy. 
An examination of the thought of the Greek 
period with special emphasis upon the sys- 
tems of Plato and Aristotle. 
Prerequisite, Junior standing, Courses 2 
and 3. 


3 hours, one semester. 


History of Modern Philosophy. 
An examination of the principal systems of 
modern thought from Bruno to the present 
day. Omitted in 1915-1916. 
Prerequisite, Junior standing, Courses 2 
atl co? 
3 hours, one semester. 


Ethics. 
Wiemiistory o1, ethical ‘theory; its . im- 
portance; the basis for moral obligation and 
the resultant duties to God and man. Mack- 
Sizio.omediivalcntiseused as a. text. 
Rreteqisite,«Courses 2° and ‘3. 
3 hours, first semester. 


Theism. 
A study of theistic arguments together with 
an examination of the anti-theistic theories. 
Prérequisite, Courses 2 and 3: 
Beoure esecond Semester: 
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26. Comparative Religions. 

(6) <A study of the great religions of the world, 
emphasizing the divine origin and transcen- 
dent value of Christianity as the only reli- 
gion for the world. 

Prerequisite, Junior standing, Course 2. 
2 hours, one semester. 


Physical Training 


Joseph. Av Pipal, Director 
Mrs. Joseph A. Pipal, Director for Women 


The indoor work of this department will be sus- 
pended for the year 1915-1916, owing to unsettled 
conditions on the new campus. 

Ordinarily it is required of all Freshmen and 
Sophomores not excused on account of physical 
disability. On entering college each student is 
given a thorough physical examination, which 
forms the basis for special prescriptive work. Stu- 
dents having organic heart trouble or any other 
weakness which makes it dangerous for them to 
indulge in vigorous exercise are not allowed to par- 
ticipate in athletic competition or heavy gymnas- 
tics. 

The course is graded—elementary, intermediate 
and advanced—thus offering a change of work each 
year. Under the supervision of the director, stu- 
dents may elect out-of-door athletics in place of 
indoor gymnastics. 
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Physics 
Professor Wolfe 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
General Physics. 


A systematic development of the fundamental 


ideas and principles of physics is the aim of 
this course. The lectures include both ele- 
mentary mathematical treatments and _ full 
experimental demonstrations. 

Kimballs’ College Physics, supplemented 
by Sabine’s Laboratory Manual, is used as 
a textbook. The laboratory work consists of 
the measurement with standard instruments 
of such physical quantities as moments of 
inertia, g (two methods), surface tension, 
density, elasticity ; pitch and speed of sound; 
specific heat, mechanical equivalent of heat; 
electro-magnetic, electro-chemical, and elec- 
tro-thermal equivalents, intensity of the 
earth’s field and magnetic moment; optical 
constants of lenses and mirrors, indices of 
refraction, and wave lengths of light. 


N. B.—One extra lecture per week and one 
extra laboratory period per week through 
one semester are required of those who have 
not had high school Physics. This extra work 
does not count toward graduation. 
Prerequisite, Admission Subject 12a’, or 
Mathematics 1 completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and one 
laboratory period, throughout the year 
(8 units). 
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Thermodynamics. 
The relation between heat and other forms 
of energy are discussed in this course.” In- 
struction will be by lectures and prescribed 
reading. Hdser’s “Heat” will pe seta 
text. Omitted in 1915-1916. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 

22, completed or in progress: 
3 hours, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Optical Measurements. 
In this course the theories of geometrical and 
physical optics are developed, and are verified 
by exact measurements in the laboratory. 
Edser’s “Light” is the text book. 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 
22, completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 
laboratory. - period, . first. Semester 14 
units). 


Electrical Measurements. 
In this course the lectures deal with the 
theory of the methods of measurement em- 
ployed in the laboratory, and with industrial 
applications. Hadley’s “Magnetism — and 
Electricity” is the text-book. 
Prerequisite, Course 21 Mathematics 21- 
22, completed or in progress. 
3 hours of lectures and recitations and 1 
laboratory period, second semester (4 
units). | 
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23-24. Analytical Mechanics. 


(3) 


25. 
(4B) 


This course gives a comprehensive survey of 
both statics and dynamics, following Hoskin’s 
“Theoretical Mechanics.” It is intended for 
Juniors who have taken calculus, but Sopho- 
mores who are taking calculus at the same 
time may be admitted by consent of the in- 
SLLuCcvor, 
Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 
22, completed or in progress. 
5 hours of lectures and recitations, through- 
out the year (10 units). 


The Electron Theory. 
The last few years have witnessed discov- 
eries which are rapidly leading to a unitary 
view of the whole subject of electricity, un- 
der the name of the “Electron Theory.” 
These discoveries are taken up and _inter- 
preted in this course. The lectures will be 
supplemented by outside reading. Omitted 
in 1915-1916. 

Prerequisite, Course 1-2; Mathematics 21- 

22, completed or in progress. 
3 hours, first semester. 
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Sociology 
Professor Stevenson 


All courses in Sociology are elective; 319 1< 
open to any student who can meet the restrictions 
as to prerequisites. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary Sociology. 
A general survey of the facts of society pre- 
paratory to the critical study of social theory. 
The text-book will be supplemented by lec- 
tures and readings and by lantern slides that 
illustrate social classes, customs and institu- 
tions, and the physical basis of society. 
Prerequisite, a year of Economics. 
3 hours, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History 1-2 will be a prerequisite to all Upper 
Division courses in Sociology after 1915-1916. 


22. Principles of Sociology. 

(2) An. introduction to° the theory op -oe- 
The various conceptions of Sociology; its 
relation to other social sciences; ifs special 
problems and the laws that govern their so- 
lution and incidental discussion of social con- 
ditions to establish and to illustrate social 
theory. Lectures and text-book will be sup- 
plemented by a study of actual social con- 
ditions, reports, and papers. 

Prerequisite, Course l. 
3 hours, either semester. 


23: 
(3) 


24, 
(4) 


25. 
(5) 
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Social Psychology. 
The nature, formation, and manifestations of 
the social mind, and its reaction upon the in- 
dividual mind and conduct. Illustrations of 
phases of the social mind will be sought in 
contemporary society, and an effort made to 
interpret them in terms of psychological 
principles. 

Prerequisite, Course 22. 

3 hours, first semester. 


Social Pathology. 
A general study of the weaknesses and dis- 
eases of society, and the application of socio- 
logical principles to charity, criminology, and 
constructive social work. Los Angeles offers 
ample opportunity for field work in the many 
conditions and institutions that illustrate 
nearly every phase of social health and so- 
cial disease. 

Prerequisite, Course 22. 

3 hours, second semester. 


Charities and Corrections. 
A critical study of selected subjects treated 
less fully in Course 24; preferably, the ort- 
gin, nature, and treatment of the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes, and an 
intensive study of specific problems in crim- 
inology or in preventive philanthropy. Omit- 
ted in 1915-1916. 

Prerequisite, Course 24. 

2 hours, first semester. 


1-2. 
(1) 


3-4, 
(2) 


2122. 
(3) 
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Spanish 


Professor Bell 
Mr. McConnell 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Elementary. 
Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar. Read- 
ing or short and easy stories and pays. 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos; Alarcon, El Capi- 
tan Venerio; Valera, El Pajarem es 
Galdés, Marianela. Composition and conver- 
sation, 

4 hours, throughout the year (8 units). 

Mr. McConnell. 


The Modern Novel and Drama. 
Galddos, Donia Perfecta; Valdés, La Hermana 
San Sulpicio; Valera, E1 Commendador Men- 
doza; Pereda, Pedro Sanchez; Echegaray, El 
Gran Galeoto. Advanced grammar and com- 
position. 

Prerequisite, Admission Subject 15c’ or 

Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Mr. McConnell. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Conversation and Composition. 

This course is conducted mainly in Spanish. 
Current events and some of the best modern 
novels and dramas will be read and discussed. 
An opportunity will be given to the students 
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of coming in contact with educated Mexi- 
cans who do not know English. This will 
afford ample opportunity of hearing the Cas- 
tilian spoken without any attempt at avoid- 
ing idioms. Reviews of important points of 
grammar and written composition will be 
given as needed. 

Prerequisite, Course 3-4. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

Professor Bell. 
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Schedule of Lectures and 
Recitations 


The schedule of classes for the first semester is shown on the 
left of the page, that of the second semester on the right. The col- 
umns represent the five days in the week from Monday to Friday. 
The figures in the columns stand for periods of the day at which 
classes are held, viz: 

8:30 


9:45 
10 :40 
14235 
12 :30 

1:30 


at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 


beginning 
beginning 
beginning 
beginning 
beginning 


MaBWHYOe 


IL, beginning 


L, is a laboratory or field period, 
in length. 


p.m. 
equalling three ordinary periods 


Chapel holds from 9:25 a.m. to 9:40. 


The numbers of the courses correspond with those found under 


“Departments of Instruction.’”’ Any number from 1 to 20 inclusive 
indicates a Lower Division course. Any number higher than 20 in- 
dicates an Upper Division course. A number preceding the name of 
the subject means a first semester course. A number following the 
name of the subject means a second semester course. One number 
preceding and another following means a year course. ‘The same 
number preceding and following means a one semester course which 
may be taken either semester. The small figures, having the appear- 
ance of exponents, indicate sections of classes. Courses with no pe- 
riods assigned will have their schedule arranged when the classes 
are formed. 


Second Semester 


MT |wIt iF 


First Semester 


M/T |W|T |F 
1) xt 1 


eee 1 Astronomy 
Pi SN IBN (eset ge et Astronomy 2.2.2 .22.4 
2 We 1! Biblical Literature 
o 2|.....1? Biblical Literature 


sh hee oF Le, 


© 4; (6 68 @ ha: (eae 


eee ee ee 


see eee 


.is.12 Biblical Literature... 2... 
4).....13 Biblical Literature 
if PER e rtage Ronee Jl Biology 22 eee 5 

Diag des ieee LLBiol0gy.4 aa 
Biology 20 ieee 
Biology Gli. 22s 
Men teres Biology Si. .e. ees 3 3 
11 Biology 


©) cei te. ie) Saeia ai 
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hs bree, ae Biology 12......... 
ee ee ae 13L Biology 14L........ 


(Ab @ 930) Gl aye ee ie 


Toe ea EN ee Biology 24....... 


parapet 3 DOL ELOLO SY! 8 gs oc ak Pas 
f Hiya eee eae Pe CHENTISUlYs 2. 26 ck cs 
ees wer, 1L Chemistry 2L........ 
Sor eee 3 Chemistry 4......... 
este « 3L Chemistry 4L........ 
Bie RE a 5L Chemistry 6L........ 
i ee 2 Chemistry 22.46.56. 
eta s 21L Chemistry 22L....... 
ee ee 2onGhemistry: 263 00... 04: 
oe 1 Drawing, Freehand 2..... 
ree 3 Drawing, Freehand 4..... 
Ate 5 Drawing, Freehand 6..... 
pee 7 Drawing, Freehand 8..... 
ae se 9 Drawing, Freehand 9..... 
gern y : LeDrawing, bechnical 1... <. 
ee 3 Drawing, Technical 4..... 
Seeks 5 Drawing, Technical 6..... 
Baccs'. 7 Drawing, Technical 8..... 
os eae 9 Drawing, Technical 10.... 
....11 Drawing, Technical 12.... 
....18 Drawing, Technical 138.... 
5 ee ee 1 Keonomics 2. Fuh. ..s 
be An Se een HWeonomics 4.....45... 


2 Avg SENS (Dye Pa 1 0 Ree lee ne 
SS EEN GIStE 2) on, 2 cys 


ee Ae EAS Hrgiinh 10: ce. Fe. 
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Second Semester 
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3 
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5) 
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Second Semester 


MIT |WIT |F M|T |W\T |F 
See oh Knghsh 9125... eee 4 4 
4 4 A eee? Aero 13° English 3232 eee 
Se eae English 14:...2 seas 4 4 
4 2 WSS leads rats fe 15°English® 3 eee 
of fC s le 7. 7- inglish’ 16.3 eee 4 4) 5 
Ste isan English 187.) 322 pA! 
3 3 Se a 23 Emglsh’ 7 )7 2/7 
Ee aa ee English 28: 27. aee 3 3 
Les She Pac eae 29 Aimeglish 300. ses Tie S 
3 3 3 le ea es ol: English =<.) 
Si, Ca eee Finglish: $4.5. -2aG aie 5) 3 
4 ‘hive Tele. ase aac o5:Kagiish i.e 
21-5 Ds tens Oo” English: 34 4 op eae 
Spe an eee Finglish 98% 3.7 oeee 2| 5 2 
Re es English 40° 2 fae 4 4) 5 
anisole Gate wee English: 42:5 2 ae 4 + 
LLC ee 1) French 2:9 2a) a8 pan Dice & oo 
53 3 Kee ae 3) oFrénch 4.¢4l23e 3 ) a 
1| 3 Be HES a cy eames 21 -Preich: 222%. 2) 20a Lie 3 
BO Bit Hae ee 23°°French! 24) 7222 5 oO 5 
3 3 3 Cr ets 1 Geology 22.5 awe 1 3 3 3 
i L 
Dale le a eae ee pee 3 Geology 4.......... 2|L 
gy 5 Blea had paieeag ks L German, 2c. ts oe yc | 
3 3 1 eaPIN oer Sp 3 German. 4... 3.98 3 3 3 
4 4 Ast: a eee te 21, (Germain 225 eae 4 4 4 
5) 5 3s eae ere oe 25 Germany 262... Brees 5| 5 5 
LP eae teas eater et AE i Greeks2..i =. 722 Valet 
1123 a Re ete, o Greek 4...) eee 1) 3 3 
4 ANG Vs, Slices ee § Greek 0/5 - ae 
Sint See ak ae GreekG. 2). ee 4 4) 5 
2 Dis setae ae 7 Greek 2,0 5 ees 
Sih ger een Greek 10 .--F acme 
See bs 21 Greek «22 52s 
eee ee ee. Greck 22 eee 
5| 5 Feil, oe EIR, «or 1 History: 2 5| 5 5 
4 Ae ty vate ae oa History 47s + 4) 5 
es Bie ise tees 23 History 2475... 025 1] 3 3 
4 4 A TS re HE 25: History sche ore 
Gls ees ees History 26: 2.2. 4ea ees 4 4 
2 od Bal Ee eect 27 Waastory 2857 Ss eee 2 2 
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Lt Dehn ee ob History 032 ae 
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First Semester Second Semester 
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L 13 Physics L 
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hae eee ae PHYsIeR 22. on Sn. 1 3 ‘ 3 
GN 8 ee Bo LE NYVeiea 24 e yw. us | 1 Ue ES Ge 
2 2 2 2 
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SSS pociology 24-7 4:0.%.4 Ll 3 3 
ee Lie Beal Oa aes ty, Pesan ie Let kc dn Dee Lid. 
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Special Mention 


The last week in January, a course of five lec- 
tures on “America’s Higher Education” was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Andrew Fleming West, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Hon. D. Litt., Dean of the Graduate School of 
Princeton University. From beginning to end, 
Alumni Hall, in which the lectures were given, was 
filled with students and invited friends, all of whom 
acknowledge their great debt to the speaker. Edu- 
cationally, the course was of the highest value. Fol- 
lowing is the list of topics treated: “College Prep- 
aration,” “College Studies,” “College ie, an 
uate Studies,” “What Liberal Education Means.” 


During the second semester, Prof. George Win- 
field Scott, Ph.D., formerly of the department of 
International Law at Columbia University, in con- 
junction with Prof. Cleland, conducted a seminar 
course in “The Present European War.” A large 
class enrolled, and the timeliness of the subject, 
taken with the able manner in which it was han- 
dled, rendered the work unusually profitable. 


General Information 


Registration and Class Standing 


Registration. Every student is expected to reg- 
ister before or during the appointed registration 
days of each semester. Any one registering later 
than the first Friday of the semester will be charged 
a registration fee of two dollars. All college bills 
for the semester are to be settled or arranged for 
at the time of registration. A certificate of regis- 
tration, signed by the Registrar and Business Man- 
ager, must be presented to the instructor of each 
class in which the student seeks to be enrolled. No 
one will receive credit for a course for which he has 
not been officially registered. 

The semester hour is understood to mean one 
period in the classroom per week continued through 
a semester, three ordinary periods counting as one 
when devoted to laboratory or field work. ‘Twelve 
semester hours is the minimum, and eighteen se- 
mester hours besides Physical Training the maxi- 
mum for which any student may register. A stud- 
ent who fails in any semester to pass in eight se- 
- mester hours will not be allowed to register the se- 
mester following. 
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Classification. The class in which a student is 
to be ranked is determined by the following scale 
of credits, each figure being the minimum for 
standing in the class named: 


Freshman—15 entrance units. 
Sophomore—?24 units of college credit. 
Junior—60 units of college credit. 
Senior—90 units of college credit. 


An average grade of 3.5 in the required number 
of units 1s necessary for promotion from class to 
class, and for graduation. 


Marking System. Five passing grades of schol- 
arship are in-use, represented by Arabic numerals, 
as follows: _ 1 represents the first Sereimaxinas 
grade; 2, the second grade; 3, the thirdsor aneanmm 
grade, which is the grade of the average student; 
4, the fourth grade; 5, the fifth, or minimum pass- 
ing grade. 

Ordinarily, in required Lower Division work, 
these grades should be distributed about as follows: 
grades 1 and 5, five per cent. each; grades? ana. 
twenty per cent. each; grade 3, fiity pemecmia ss tues 
represents incomplete work; “con.” represents a 
condition to be removed by examination; F repre- 
sents a failure, to be removed only by repetition of 
the course. 


While 5 is a passing grade in any subject, yet 
for class promotion and for graduation the student 
is required to maintain an average of 3.5 in the nec- 
essary number of units. The average maintained 
by each student will be indicated in his semester re- 
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ports and become a part of the permanent scholar- 
‘ship records. 

The method of finding this average is to multiply 
the grade obtained in each subject by the number 
of units with which the subject is credited, add the 
products, then divide their sum by the total num- 
ber of units earned in all subjects combined. 

Subjects passed with a grade of 5 will not be 
recommended for credit in transferring to other in- 
stitutions. 

The head of any department may exclude from 
advanced classes a student, who, in his judgment, 
has failed to do satisfactory work in the lower 
classes. 


Class Honors. First Honors are awarded on com- 
mencement day to those members of each of the 
four classes whose average grade for the year 
equals 1.3; Second Honors to those whose average 
-equals 2. 

To be eligible to these honors, one must have at 
Bie end or tie year : 

a. No failures or unremoved conditions on the 
wears record. 

b. At least 24 units of college credit earned dur- 
ing the year. 

Capeianikin the next, class. 


Final Honors. On the same basis as above, Final 
Honors are awarded to those members of the grad- 
uating class who have won Class Honors each of 
the four years of their course, or whose average for 
the four years equals the average required for class 
honors. Students from other institutions entering 
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Occidental not later than the beginning of the Jun- 
ior year will be eligible to Final Honors, provided, 
in the judgment of the Committee on Classification, 
their record for the preceding part of their course 
equals the standard named above. 


Valedictory and Salutatory. ‘The rank of Vale- 
dictorian is awarded to that member of each grad- 
uating class who stands highest in scholarship aver- 
age for the entire course. 

The rank of Salutatorian is awarded to that mem- 
ber of each graduating class who stands second in 
scholarship average for the entire course. 

Students from other institutions entering Occi- 
dental later than the beginning of the Junior year 
are not eligible to these honors. 


Attendance 


The College requires of all students regular at- 
tendance at the chapel service and at all the classes 
to which they belong. A copy of the rules govern- 
ing attendance may be obtained from the Dean. 


Regulations Governing Social Life 


The College provides places of residence for the 
students by means of a system of registered lodg- 
ing and boarding places. All students must room 
in places approved by the Faculty. Students are 
required to keep reasonable hours and to conduct 
themselves with propriety at all times. A copy of 
the rules governing the social life of the College 
may be obtained from the Dean. 
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The Thursday Assembly 


The Thursday Assembly (changed from Friday) 
is a distinguishing feature of Occidental life. At this 
assembly vital topics are discussed by eminent men 
and women from all parts of the world. Few lecture 
courses anywhere provide their patrons a richer or 
more varied program than that offered to the stu- 
dents of Occidental every week in the year, free 
of charge, from their own chapel platform. Its 
value as part of a college course can hardly be esti- 
mated. Here are a few names of the many who have 
been heard the past year: David Starr Jordan, Ex- 
President Fairbanks, August Schvan, Robert Free- 
man, J. Whitcomb Brougher, Zona Gale, ‘Tuskegee 
Pie dtuiemeaineers, bresident ocherer, Hugh . K: 
Walker, Dean West, Ex-President Warfield, 
“Chimmie” McFadden, President Carrier, Dean 
Healey, Ex-Senator Flint, John R. Mott. 


High School Certificate 


Graduates of Occidental may obtain the high 
school certificate in California on the same con- 
ditions as graduates of the State University, con- 
ditions which have been thus formulated by the 
State Board of Education: 


High School Certificates may be issued under the pro- 
visions of Section 1521, subdivision 2 (a), and Section 
1775, subdivision 1 (a), of the Political Code of California, 
as follows: 

To candidates who have received the Bachelor’s Degree 
from a college requiring not less than eight years of high 
school and college training, and who submit evidence that 
in addition to the courses required for the Bachelor’s De- 
gree they have successfully completed at least one year of 
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graduate study in one of the accredited institutions listed 
below,* which year of graduate study shall include one 
half-year of advanced: academic study (part of the time, 
at least, being devoted to one or more of the subjects 
taught in the high school), and such other time in a well- 
equipped training school of secondary grade directed by 
the Department of Education of any one of these universi- 
ties as may be necessary to fulfill the pedagogical re- 
quirements prescribed by this Board. 

In lieu of the pedagogical training above prescribed, 
candidates may submit evidence showing that they are 
graduates of a California State Normal School, or other 
Normal School officially recognized by this Board as of 
equivalent rank, or have taught with decided success as 
regular teachers or as principals at least twenty months 
in any reputable school, elementary or secondary. 

The institution granting the Bachelor’s Degree, the in- 
stitution in which the post-graduate academic study is 
pursued, and the institution in which the pedagogical 
work is done, shall each certify to.the high character of 
the work accomplished under its direction, and to the per- 
sonal fitness of the candidate. 


*University of California University of Michigan 
Catholic University of America University of Minnesota 
University of Chicago University of Missouri 
Clark University University of Nebraska 
University of Colorado Ohio State University 
Columbia University University of Pennsylvania 
Cornell University Princeton University 
Harvard University University of Southern California 
University of Illinois University of Texas 
Indiana University University of Virginia 
Iowa State University University of Washingtor 
Johns Hopkins University University of Wisconsin 


Leland Stanford Junior University Yale University 


College Bills 


General 
Tuition, each semester......2.4:...) $50.00 
Gradtiation Fee ......0 45). 5.00 
Laboratory 
Biology “TLy.or 205.29 a ee $ 4.00 
Biology ll or 12) 2300s. a 3.00 


Biology 22) or 24°. 3) wed Ree oe 5.00 
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enti eleeeie 2lIyy or221y.. et. ee 5.00 
meeriietrwe ieee 515,101; Or 2717.0. ee be 10.00 
CS ge Snir 7) EE a 1.50 
USO A E28 OA a A rc rrr 3.00 
| Special 
Peteeersieteniign (see page S89)... 0... 6s. se. $ 2.00 
Pxainination at irregular time.............. 2.00 
Bir eree mir atischipt. Gierecord ss ...). 25... 2.00 


In addition, a breakage deposit of $5.00 is re- 
quired for each laboratory course in Chemistry. 
The balance remaining at the end of the course will 
be returned. 

All college bills are payable in advance. Five per 
cent. will be added to all bills of the first semester 
not paid by November 15th, and to those of the 
second semester not paid by March 15th. 

A diploma, or transcript of record to be used in 
transferring to another institution, will not be 
granted until all college bills have been paid in full. 

No payments will be refunded for students who 
are dismissed or suspended or who leave College 
for any reason other than illness necessitating ab- 
sence for more than half a semester. Not more than 
half the proportionate charges for such a period of 
absence will be refunded. 


Men’s Dormitory 


Rooms in James Swan Hall are charged for at 
the rate of $45 a semester for each occupant, ex- 
cept the two end suites on the top floor, which ac- 
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commodate one person each and rent at $60. Steam 
heat and electric light are included in these rates. 
Cooking and the use of stoves is prohibited. Excel- 
lent meals may be obtained in the college cafe near 
by. The College supplies furniture and bedding 
with sanitary laundering of the bedding and com- 
plete care of the rooms. ‘Towels are furnished by 
the young men and go with their personal laundry. 
Rental is payable in advance, and a deposit of $5, 
to be applied on the rental, is required atime time 
of engaging the room. This deposit will not be re- 
turned in case of failure to occupy the room. Where 
a student is compelled to withdraw on account of 
sickness a reasonable refund will be made. All 
damage to room or furniture will be charged to the 
occupant. ‘The College reserves the fight te ex- 
clude from James Swan Hall any one who proves 
to be a disturber or an undesirable character. For 
description of building, see page 20. Applications 
for rooms may be sent to the Registrar, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles. 


Homes for Young Women 


While no dormitory for young women has yet 
been erected, several places maintained by private 
parties afford the chief advantages of dormitory life. 
One such place, presided over by two former teach- 
ers and within three squares of the campus, offers 
accomimodations for ten, ~ fen more arc prove 
for on the bungalow plan in two cottages situated 
together, the lady who owns them living in one. 
Moreover, quite a number of rooms will be pro- 
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vided in reputable homes, not far from the College, 
with hundreds of others accessible by trolley. 
Young ladies from the best families will not lack 
for safe and refined places in which to make their 
homes during the four years spent at Occidental. 


Cafe’ 


At the College cafe and dining hall wholesome 
food is served at small cost. Until the erection of 
a permanent commons, it-will be located in Fowler 
Hall. While it provides a convenient and inexpen- 
sive place for meals, it also affords a pleasant social 
center, especially at the noon lunch. 


Boarding House Register 


A system of registered lodging and boarding 
houses provides places of residence for all students 
at a cost varying from $20 to $25 per month. New 
students will be provided on their arrival with a 
complete list of such places approved by the Col- 
lege. 


Expenses and Self Help 


The necessary expenses of the student range 
from $275 to $400 a year. 

Students who desire to earn their way through 
college should register with the Employment Bu- 
reau conducted by the Christian Associations. Op- 
portunities for self-support among the students are 
somewhat limited. ‘The number who earn their 
entire expenses is comparatively small. 
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Scholarships 


The College has a limited number of scholarships 
available for the relief of deserving students who 
are unable to pay tuition. In some cases the bene- 
ficiary is named by the donor, in others by the 
President or Board of Trustees. E-very candidate 
for a scholarship must have his application indorsed 
by some person of recognized standing in his home 
neighborhood, it being understood that he intends 
to complete his course at Occidental College. Any 
one receiving such aid will be expected to maintain 
a creditable standing in his classes, to be economi- 
cal in his expenditures, to abstain from the use of 
tobacco, and, in general, to show by his conduct 
that the assistance has been worthily bestowed. 
Address all communications regarding these schol- 
arships to the President. 

In addition to those named above, the Horace 
Cleland Scholarship, recently established by the Al- 
umni Association, is awarded, for the Junior year 
only, to that member of each class who seems best 
entitled to it on the general basis of need and merit. 

Competition for the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 
is open to the young men of Occidental. One who 
passes the qualifying examination held in Los An- 
geles becomes eligible to appointment for a term of 
three years as Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, England, « 
an expense fund of $1500 a year being provided. 


Student Loan Fund 


There is a loan fund from which a worthy stu- 
dent in unusual need may borrow at four per cent. 
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interest a sufficient amount to meet a part or all of 
his tuition, giving his personal note as security. 
Such loans can be made only in case of real need 
and through personal conference with the Presi- 
dent. Each applicant must furnish satisfactory 
fereretices and: will be. expected’ to maintain a 
proper standard of scholarship and conduct. 


Oratorical and Debating Contests 


Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest. An oratorical 
contest between the colleges of Southern California 
is held annually. The preliminary contest at Occi- 
dental is under the direction of the Associated 
Students.. The winner in this contest represents 
Occidental in the Intercollegiate. This year Mr. 
Howell Atwood, ’17, was appointed as Occidental’s 
representative. 


Prohibition Oratorical Contest. Each year an 
oratorical contest is held under the auspices of the 
Students’ Prohibition League, which is a branch of 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. The 
subjects discussed are connected with the work of 
temperance reform. ‘Two prizes, of $15 and $10, 
respectively, are offered to the winners of this con- 
test by the Temperance Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
In this year’s contest the first prize was awarded to 
Charles Tidball, 716, and the second to Irene ‘Truel- 
sen, 718. 
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The Southern California Peace Society. An ora- 
torical contest is held annually under the auspices 
of the Southern California Peace Society. The aim 
of the society is to bring about international dis- 
armament. ‘The local contest is under the direct 
charge of the student Oratorical Association, and 
the winner represents the college in the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Oratorical Contest of S0uitietaec a= 
fornia. At the home contest, occuring 7iprmiae ete 
first prize was awarded to C..L. Barrette 17 and 
the second to R. E. Kellogg, ’18. 

The Triangle Debate. ‘The “IrianglemDepate, 
between representatives of Occidental =Gouewe 
Pomona College and the. University of Southern 
California, is an annual affair. \‘lThreesdepatesnca 
the same question take place simultaneously. Each 
institution is represented by six debaters, three of 
whom support the affirmative in the home contest, 
the remaining three supporting the negative at one 
of the other. institutions. In the debate wag 
Pomona this year Occidental was represented by 
Culbert Faries, °16, Russel Brougher, ’18, Clifford 
Barrett, “17; in the debate with the, Umier = 
Southern California, by Warde Fowler, 17, Ken- 
neth Barager, “17,-Raymond Buell) i 

Other Debates of 1914-15. In a debate with 
Whittier College, held in January, Occidental was 
represented by Howell Atwood, 717, and Philip 
Matthews, 718. A debate between the young women 
of this institution and the University of Southern 
California was held April 29, in which Occidental 
was represented by Clarinda Corbin, 163 Helen 
Kemper, ’15, and Irene Truelsen, 718. 
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Student Organizations 


The Associated Students. The purpose of this 
organization is to control all student enterprises. 
All Occidental students are eligible to membership. 
At its organization, the Associated Students ab- 
sorbed the Athletic Association, the Oratorical 
Association, and the Occidental Publishing Com- 
pany. ‘These enterprises are now under the direct 
control of a General Manager and under the general 
control of an Executive Committee, which is com- 
posed of the officers of the Association, the General 
Manager, and one representative of each of the 
following interests: Oratory, Athletics, Student 
Publications, the Alumni ,and the Faculty. 

All expenditures must be authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and every month a report of 
receipts and expenditures, after being duly audited, 
is published in ‘The Occidental. 


Christian Associations. ‘he Young Men’s and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations are 
both represented by strong organizations, being 
supported by a large majority of the students. The 
weekly meetings of the Associations are largely 
attended. Classes for systematic Bible study meet 
regularly. 

Interest in missions is very strong, the Student 
Volunteer movement being well represented in 
both Associations. Both these organizations are 
always well represented in the State conferences at 
Asilomar. 

An important feature of the work of the Associa- 
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tions is the Student Employment Bureau, which is 
conducted for the benefit of those desiring to earn 
their expenses during the college year. An infor- 
mation Bureau is also conducted by the Associa- 
tions for the assistance of new students at the open- 
ing of the college year. 


Literary Societies. ‘The students of the College 
support three active literary societies: the Steven- 
son and the Lowell, composed of young men, and 
the Laurean, composed of young women. ‘These 
societies hold weekly meetings for debating and 
other literary work. 


Musical. The Mens’ Glee Club continues to 
maintain its place among the successful organiza- 
tions of the College. Besides furnishing the music 
at various services and exercises of the College, the 
club regularly makes a vacation trip to a number 
of the surrounding towns. It contributes in no 
small degree to the social life of its members and to 
the musical interests of the College. Membership 
is based upon ability displayed in competitive trials 
at the opening of the school year. 

The Women’s Glee Club, more recently organ- 
ized, has won an established place in the life of the 
College and is always spoken of as a favorite at- 
traction. Its concerts, both at home and in the 
nearby towns, are a pronounced success. 

A student orchestra of twenty pieces gave its ini- 
tial performance April 23. The approbation which 
it elicited and the evident need for an organization 
of this kind indicate that it is to be a permanent 
feature. 
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Student Publications 


The Occidental, the College newspaper, appears 
each week of the College year. It is edited and 
managed by students of the College. An annual, 
La Encina, is published in May by the Junior class. 
A handbook of information is issued at the begin- 
ning of each year by the Y. M.C. A. 


Form of Bequest 


Those intending to devise property to Occidental 
College are requested to use the following form: 
“T hereby give, devise and bequeath unto the Occi- 
dental College of Los Angeles, State of California, 
ist STRAY aS GM ae Ca eA ee Dollars.” 

For property other than money the form should 
be correspondingly varied. 
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Honors Awarded in 1914 


Class Honors 


First Freshman: 


Harrison Baker 

Sophie Hardy 

Ruth Pierce 

Samuel Van Orden Prichard 


Second Freshman: 


Park Davidson 
Marguerite Furlong 
Ernestine Adele Kinney 
Albert Knoll Mitchell 
Morgan Samuel Odell 
Richard Dean Sias 
Clarence Amos Wells 


Second Sophomore: 
Margaret Durfy 
Marion Lowrie Haskell 
Max E. Hayward 
Ralph Benajah Potter 
Charlotte Louise Sumner 
Charles Taylor ‘Tidball 


First Junior: 


Mae ‘Thomson 
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Second Junior: 


Pearl Margaret Adams 
Lillian Elizabeth Beede 
Frank Seymour Boice 
Leroy Lowry Doig 
Samuel Thomas Hayward 
John Jay Hopkins 
Margaret Wallace Lord 
Helena Theresa McKelvey 
Florence Margaret Moote 
Ruth Smith 

Theodore LeGrande Stearns 
George Thorne 


First Senior: 


William Orr McConnell 
Anna Almeda Pettit 


Second Senior: 


First: 


Francis Shaw Baer 
Benjamin Willis Beede 
Edith Sibyl Bryan 

Edith May Hazlett 
Helen Johnson 

Harry Allister Kirkpatrick 
Katherine W McClung 
Mildred Taylor 

Arthur Pryor Watts 


Final Honors 


Frederick Walton Brown 
Anna Almeda Pettit 
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Second: 
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Benjamin Willis Beede 
Edith Sibyl Bryan 
William Fiske Hannaford 
Edith May Hazlett 
Katherine W. McClung 
Arthur Pryor Watts 


Valedictory and Salutatory 


Valedictory: 


Salutatory : 


Anna Almeda Pettit 


William Orr McConnell 


Society of the Olive Crown 


Benjamin Willis Beede 
Frederick Walton Brown 
Edith Sibyl Bryan 

Edith May Hazlett 
William Orr McConnell 
Anna Almeda Pettit 
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Degrees Conferred in 1914 


Bachelor of Arts 


Mary Mildred Aiken 

A. Akimoto 

Francis Shaw Baer 
Benjamin Willis Beede 
John Thomas Bickford 
William Wallace Brier 
Frederick Walton Brown 
Edith Sibyl Bryan 

Esther Cohn 

Margaret Lantz Daniel 
Day Ehrenfeld 

William Fiske Hannaford 
Edith May Hazlett 

John Alexander Henderson, Jr. 
Walter Heninger 

William Mellors Henry 
Hazel Chatfield Hunt 
Helen Johnson 

Thaddeus Crane Jones 
Mildred Marie Keith 
Grace Dorothea Kincaid 
Katherine Wilms McClung 
William Orr McConnell 
Harold Bruce McDonald 
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Hugh Alin McNary 
Harriet Edith Moore 
Anna Almeda Pettit 
Alonzo Ray Petty 
Jessie Barnum Pratt 
Dowena Jean Rogers 
Louise Smith 

Paul Tamura 
Mildred ‘Taylor 
Grace Ann Wallace 
Arthur Pryor Watts 
Paul Thomas Young 


Bachelor of Science 
Fred Huestis Eldred 


Harry Allister Kirkpatrick 
Edwin Briggs Lawyer 
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Officers of the Alumni 
Association 


1914-1915 


President, 
Marcy G. Dane, 1.902. 
Vice-President, 
Luella Rice, 1909. 
Secretary, 
Elizabeth Gardner, 1912. 
Treasurer, 
Watson B. Burt, 1908, 
211 Van Nuys Building, 
Los Angeles. 
Alumni Representative, 
Executive Committee Associated Students, 
Prof. Robert G. Cleland, 1907. 
Alumni Editor of ‘The Occidental,” 
Katherine McClung, 1914. 
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Graduate Council 


Term expiring June, 1915. 
Bertha Boal, 1908 
Howard Angus, 1913 
Dr. Isabel Crowell, 1902 
Philip Dodson, 1910 
Harold Hopkins, 1911 
Term expiring June 1916: 
Prof. Robert G. Cleland, 1907 
Mrs. Louise Patterson, 1911 
Mrs. Mary R. McClung, 1911 
Daniel S. Hammack, 1905 
Edwin B. Lawyer, 1914 
Term expiring June, 1917: 
Harry C. Dane, 1902 
Harry A. Kirkpatrick, 1914 
Katherine W. McClung, 1914 
Elizabeth Gardner, 1912 
David R. Faries, 1911 
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Executive Committee of the 
Associated Students 


1914-1915 
NTR Let pest ie non! wie Walter S. Young, 
Wit tesredent. cia. oi 8s o % Florence D. Flippen, 
BOGLGLaL Ven eeu ca) uh. 5, Marguerite A. Rogers, 
General Manager......).. Harry A. Kirkpatrick, 


Alumni Representative....Prof. R. G. Cleland, 
Editor “The Occidental”..... Wailis-G. IZaMott, 
Athletic Representative...Samuel H. McClung, 
Oratorical Representative... .:. Millard M. Mier, 
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Faculty Representative........... Professor Ward 
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Student Enrollment 


1914-1915 
Pegecaeaiths RAMONA .anac.-.ce.... sk Pasadena 
Peo ear WATS ATet A cio to. le Glendale 
OR EN halo? re ee Pasadena 
BeicGe ee eat NValliati s.4 ck iol. Sea eals Glendale 
Pigereometrianye blizabeth 10.2 .eeis ss: Glendale 
Penimeey  aiiiam Clement. 0.20.05 2. a. Los Angeles 
Pm Ommeescen 1OWell) on ae ee Pasadena 
dais Mii fige J 5th Se ee Long Beach 
Perea eS OTI ICH bt Gk ea Bek Pasadena 
Pee Se lealtACiers, sang s wc ials oe Los Angeles 
eee ermrcatiile td NIGSs os kak aoe Sle. e : Glendale 
Bley waleries, Uverettes 2.0.6. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gyy Galerecle. 0] ey 4k hCG Cl ee ee ee ar Watsonville 
oerereuceliitord’ Leslie .. 0... 2.24... Los Angeles 
Piste etch sarvis  c36128 A bel ls Pasadena 
PAM OMA DtISCCs 4 avs a ee Gi. sak ees Bairdstown 
Peede med limaliizabeth.*. 0.8. 7.0 eels: Whittier 
Pemernvery Ballard) 5.00.6. os ks South Pasadena 
remover CaACHariasS ....% 500k liek sss Los Angeles 
etree rede Vernon... 6%. ke Los Angeles 
We tbe SETI GE OL... cre ei ns eis aches Santa Monica 
Parmar eR SW ELI oi as, vei =o 00s Los Angeles 


oir ATH IWIE TEN: ve. 6. corn gs a so os Fagle Rock 
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Blow, ‘Charlotte 22.00. ee Pasadena 
Blow; Richard® Turnstall: 2.{346 oe eee Pasadena 
Boice, Frank Seymour =... a ee Pasadena 
Boice, Henry Gudgell 22) Pasadena 
Borton;: James Burnett ces see Long Beach 
Borum, Jean Prances i... +. <.7 0 eee Attica, Ind. 
Bouick,. Frank Jackson4.; 2205.5 sce San Anselmo 
Bowman, Helen Ermahkinecs. 23 Kansas City, Mo. 
Boyd; GladysAgui wee ee PE oir Los Angeles 
Boyles; Arthur Vo 0-2 2 Monrovia 
Brandstetner,. Carl Pi... oe eee Los Angeles 
Brougher; Russell Morse 2. Los Angeles 
Brown; Roger Crates. sa eee La Creseenta 
Buell Lester bletvey sf515euiaees eee Santa Barbara 
Buell, Raymond Leslie) Gere ee Santa Paula 
Byram, Wiltred Carroll’ (733 Santa Ana 
Campbell, -Harl) Alberta rye mace Huntington Park 
Chaffee; Edmund Lyimaw eee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chandler; Lawrence Frances 4.4/0. 9 ae Glendale 
Chapman, Leland Staniord) 2 nene ee Los Angeles 
Chester, (Winfred Leonard: <i. 2230) ee Monrovia 
Clayton; Ruth Marie = ite eee Los Angeles 
, Clifford, Herbert George ...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coe, Horace Clay (2... 2.3.42 eee Fl Centro 
Coffeen, John) Michael--...2.30 ane Pasadena 
Collins, Richard: Sent’ >.) eo saa eee Los Angeles 
. Collomy Charles Wesley 2) eee cee Los Angeles 
Cooks JohweVesley iets). 2 sees 7. bosmAmgeles 
Cook, Mable Elizabeth. ce ae Los Angeles 
Cook Walliaim Pal tee See Phoenix, Ariz. 
Corbin, (Clarinda ae ee Long Beach 


Corbin; Mary: Say ae Long Beach 
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Giemtree tinie Katherine .....4..... Los Angeles 
(raveomem iarriet May .../f50...0. 5. ....Fresno 
Creighton, Allen Miller ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gcreianton. john Hayes ..... 2.0.0. . Phoenix, Ariz. 
ors for vie 2 1° ee ee re Phoenix, Ariz. 
Meer OMiCheLlatris .... dices ee ele Fillmore 
Mipetioicerwnover Craig)... Sse. ce 6. Lordsburg 
Mamie diy Albert ..2..... Ste Cee ee ee Azusa 
Daviisouewnlarcarel, Grace ....... 4%: Los Angeles 
Davidson, Marearet: Hampton .......... Pasadena 
EG TG Sa > dite td a Pasadena 
Were aT CIOL LOUL Ces file trae sls cb cos. aes ale Pasadena 
Preemmeesph eMTAanciSt cg. 8A... . v6. Long Beach 
Delmarter, James Tvs wort (| fee. 20}, Alhambra 
Wh teoe Gh USAR RES oO) Gon ah on ar Santa Monica 
Ia erO Ve LOWY, 2. i Au ee eae santa Ana 
Wondidsoneylelvin, omith............ South Pasadena 
Mairiemrobert Orayion>. .. cost. c ss Phoenix, Ariz. 
Devcemblartry wicverctt.,..... 7... eqs. .4: Riverside 
UTE aca RSET Belo 6 CO gl ae a a Los Angeles 
Miicateer it itite GIDSOf. «veers» 3 e's Los Angeles 
ONS LU RASS an lars Sean Rarer Hollywood 
ware Ste NiayOwen “3-04. 3!scl es Skea Pasadena 
Behertmbawrence Deems a... . 65 es Pasadena 
(Ey, RCE be JOE eats (ong Remsen, Iowa 
Were NRG yee ae wa idewiai dea cael Santa Ana 
ete) GL ON ore ong! ce nin kod 28's Los Angeles 
Paves eG a hert eWValliany 4. a. ees. 2. Los Angeles 
ate OME SUUGP ACO: o's sce 5, thie Le et at: Beaumont 
fekersamincl slrconard 3... we ik. i, 4 vs. Beaumont 
Plinpen -Piorence (Wonner .4:..:4.6.)..:;- Orange 


eM ATIOLIE Ulin dvs iielck. Asses Los Angeles 
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Foster; Sidney Francis =. nee South Pasadena 
Fowler, William Warde ..f.2.. a3 South Pasadena 
Kex, Willard... 2 es ee Caniden; Na): 
Gatley, Jenne! Grego. )) eae eee Santa Paula 
Gilchrist; “George Ripgle: 23.025 eee Eagle Rock 
Gilchriste, Aida.i2- 2% 2.22 ae San Mateo 
Gilkey, Escho: Vern Ye. oe Los Angeles 
Goll Georseorn ane Siig San Anselmo 
Gooding, Frances). .:0: ee =e Los Angeles 
Goudge, Agnes Mary 3)... 7a. So Alhambra 
Gourley, Margaret Stephenson: 2.392 Filer, Idaho 
Graham, Wintired?.... 5.67. eee Los Angeles 
Gutzler; Eleanor Louise-).0 oes Los Angeles 
Halbero? arle eer e Pree ‘Los Angeles 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur Chapman ......... San Diego 
Harden, Donovan Franklin 42 s.eh3 Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hardy) Waithes, 47 ee... eee Redondo Beach 
Hardy, Sophie Edwina .:79.23.2 2am Santa Ana 
Harkness, Laura UH...) 52 S320), ee Glendale 
Harris, Guy Comstock :.214+.1.4. 40) ane Pasadena 
Haskell; Marian! Louises: 2. Los Angeles 
Hayes, Louise Brewster 2.2. -2).0 eee Pasadena 
Hayward; Max Hvereti 14°. 2) Los Angeles 
Elerring,-Hatry lehman. 44-920 pee Long Beach 
Hettinger, “Hunice: Walker’... .\¢%;y 2a Fowler 
Hibbard,-William: Bdward 4... esac Los Angeles 
Hally-Amy Roth ee ee Pasadena 
Pills Walter sGoodiwin: 2. 2S ice: Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hills;-Gerald- Thatcher 2.2)... ase Pasadena 
Hockett, -John® Alpheus’ 7...) -eiee eee Pasadena 
Hoernshel;. Howard -Domer? 2.304 See Downey 


Hoffman, Hallock ‘Heelston}. 2 <.. 20 Pasadena 
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Peete remir Douglas. 62.80.0088: Banning 
Froldemetdward Chester ....:...:.... San Dimas 
Biemmercrea.pranam-~ Lincoln ..1.......% Pasadena 
Prommes eeaul Kamim ..5.0o0y. 5... Los Angeles 
Pmormicsry alter: baird .. 2... Los Angeles 
Pree ODETL JAMeS ye ones es Turlock 
frpemennrve Celeste: 5.4. Pie. ee. Pacific Grove 
Peatemeeoieer aon Archible. 1.0... 606... Lemoore 
eM IN AICO id ie ee eles Fowler 
ieee meictizaveth jean 227.00. 6 ta... ee Fresno 
J ese, Na EA Los Angeles 
Petter aul rederick 300%, 05052. Los Angeles 
hls de TE 9s Eee Long Beach 
Pe iemIOGISY | OHM terest. oe Mieke as Los Angeles 
Paekecienicie Wlarparet 24.0425... Los Angeles 
Weeteuee CMI Ns 52s ou. vb ee ee Pasadena 
meses bessie Hdith o.. 0... Stuart, Nebraska 
Pitisoiee lewis MOTHSS oo. 8 oo. Stuart, Nebraska 
Wetconemvaty: Aliac ss. seeds 24s) Stuart, Nebraska 
Ronrecimeiatlasmaales es 29 oul: 8. Oo... . AZusa 
[SC Sg tala a Huntington Park 
Wietvesm VV iiliam ‘Walter’... ..eo0.). San Bernardino 
Mere ey cries cease fe 2 PES San Luis Obispo 
Pee morse mersonrs .4% 1. sated... Pasadena 
hemeys itary Edward .:....«... Richmond, Kansas 
eniperricien. tlizabeth? i... 0%. Los Angeles 
emperaoineon Vandeventer ......°. Los Angeles 
ipetiiemimery il ebay: «Seki Memcfcte es sh beds os Glendale 
PORN TTI ATIOS | shoe iievecd soe shh gs oe 5" Fullerton 
PPO eer usT ALAIN)... osis i em ci stoi « Long Beach 
Menney eienestine Adele. 125.24... 0. Los Angeles 


Pacepatckrt ali; clarinon |. .).3 05... Los Angeles 
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Knowlton, Gladys: Julia’. 0. 232 ee Pasadena 
Kohler, Carlos Chester 2. . 220.2) eee San Diego 
Krug: Ray, Charles~ Vs) 2 Los Angeles 
LaMott, Wallis» Charchi23 6 4:5 Los Angeles 
Lane; Mrs. Hazel ®, 44.0... 2.1 eee Eagle Rock 
LaPorte, Otho Paul Daniel <2... 33a Eagle Rock 
Larter, Plorence: Hazel. aus Huntington Beach 
Law, James’ A... 335. 3 Se Merced 
Lawrence, Louise Blanche: .<ii:2, eee Pasadena 
Lawson, Theodore ‘Garey ae. Dehra Dun, India 
Lée, Olive’ Elsie) 2050. 22.2) Pasadena 
Lehigh, lawrence: Rive ap oe Los Angeles 
Lenz; Harry” Barcanyeiee se Long Beach 
Littleton, Covington Henry Scott] sce Pasadena 
Lupher, James, Moroan 2.22 2 Long Beach 
Mace, Helen Elizabeth (02.2. .22) 23 Azusa, Cal. 
MacDonald; ilda-.3o.. eee South Pasadena 
MacDonald, Henry MacKenzie ......... Pasadena 
MacIntosh, Donald Harolds 22.2 Los Angeles 
MacIntosh, Samttel “Chester; a0. 22 Los Angeles 
Mannings Ruthissn ee South Pasadena 
Mathews, Philip. Strong! 2. 427 2 ee Pasadena 
May,-Archibald Robert) 28.2 eee Pasadena 
McAllister, Wallace Daniel ....Republic, Missouri 
McAuley, Robert? 22. Se Anaheim 
McBurney, Theodore Chestef ........ Los Angeles 
McClung, Samuel Hudsonmiy sae Long Beach 
McCoy, Donald: Drummond 4.5 5 Beaumont 
MeDermont, Harl Alexander]: me Long Beach 
NMeDonald; Annie Waurie- 4 4.200 2m Los Angeles 
McDonalds:Ruth “Ax fe... nee Los Angeles 


McKellar, > Daniel his nt lee Downey 
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McKelvey, Katherine Finley ........ Los Angeles 
Pieicelverslielena Theresa. s... 22.3: Los Angeles 
Mipipecretrederick: Mrench ............. Pasadena 
iMeNaireekopert leslie. ........006.. Warren, Ohio 
ie teneerachel Buckley v.00. ise. Fowler 
Niahiveeementy Alexander ........00. 0. Glendale 
SUSUR S91 Ol Of6 > ae a Glendale 
MeQuvber es Marcaret Estelle ............ Glendale 
Peg sh GE Nee ats ae a Lafayette, Ind. 
PiemeiiiatdeWMoréland ......0.0.... Los Angeles 
Digger wlareraret. \Vatdy.. 0.1.6... .. Pacific Beach 
Miliare Peter Amermann ........... Pacific Beach 
PU MMeReE ain el GUIS op ek hae cele Shed oe Anaheim 
PIRIGPIeTIGE OS AINICIIC oylils ck we ne sen es Pasadena 
ASRS 9 PS OCT: GK FE Los Angeles 
Nereus napert Krelly. i.e... ss. Albert; N. M. 
Pioneer oara sisahella =. 2. ess ab. oss Glendale 
Mitehell Edith Augusta .....:..... ‘Albert, N. M. 
oS SIEPESS S40 Wy a rr Los Angeles 
MeCN eyes ny Sous os ale sterds 6 5 Los Angeles 
Moote, Florence Margaret ........... Los Angeles 
Morsey.- thomas Matshall ..........4 Los Angeles 
‘hevcatgeyh (CGE Tver aoa os i ee Perris 
PieiMeO Ne UP ENS wotlart§ sles). 00 + Beaumont 
FESS EAST es San Dimas 
Rime mer meine: ELarvey 2... «ysis. s) Alhambra 
Diwetemi rele Vy illiaisS oa. is. ee, 3 Los Angeles 
Pretsotieirpe ds CUPOTd jad den olen jeeial os Hyde Park 
Ran ae OIG ITC et se. ie, fd lecle ates 8 es Orange 
De iS ONG ol oe) Glendale 
ere NOroatemanitiel fo. 8.7.0. foie ded ais Pasadena 


BIOMASS ALINOTE iy (0.2). 0 o's 2 yee Long Beach 
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Olewiler, Claude. Ebet. ..... 3 Rialto 
Parker, Warner Porce>.., 99) 04, ae Beverly Hills 
Parsons, Helen May . 0.2 \s3 et Los Angeles 
Peter,, George (1) ce eee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pettit, Hermon DeWitt’ ....4 2... Parlier 
Philips, Ralph A. .32 2 57a ee Phoenix, Ariz: 
Rhillips, Elmer. LeRoy i.2.%. 1 Santa Ana 
Pierce, John ‘Paul 22. 201 ee Glendale 
Pierce, Rothe. occ seu is es ee Glendale 
Porter, Hannah Fern ss.:. 2:7 Glendale 
Porter, Horace Melvin <.-32. 2.5 ee Fullerton 
Price, Anna: May 22a). eee Los Angeles 
Prichard, Paul: i Los Angeles 
Prichard, Samuel VanOrden 45... 2 Los Angeles 
Rapp, Robin: .c.3. ces are. Ventura 
Reider, Francis,.D; “03.5.2. 226 ae Long Beach 
Rich, Viola‘Olive <2)... Red Bluff 
Riley, pallie, Clark 4.203.407 ee Los Angeles 
Roberts, Helen: 2.06. vine Santa Ana 
Robertson, Muriel Louisa’> 25.3 2 Pasadena 
Robinson, William Blbert®:. 22%. Des Moines, Iowa 
Rogers, Irene Ruthe....) i525.) .7.. Azusa 
Rogers, Marguerite Ada <:/1,.. 3 eee Asa: 
Rogers, Ruth: Mitianm’ 223. 3 ee Los Angeles 
Rowley; Burton. Hollis... 224.5. 35 ee Santa Ana 
Russell Blizabeth,.. ce. ee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rutherford,; Marearet (2. ; 2227 6. ee Hollywood 
Rutherford, Mary. Eleanor 9). 32 ae Hollywood 
Rutheriord, Mildred. 4.6. <..03. Se Hollywood 
sanborne, Annie Ruth.) 10.4 Oakland 
Sanborne; Dorothy Hoos. ee Oakland 


schaer,. Mildred 05.) 2 ee Alhambra 
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Scligememan, Viroil Gilbert .....2.... Long Beach 
momwance= | clena ‘lherésa .............. Glendale 
Piameriaer eOn0ra 2. 7....0..6.... Long Beach 
mrcueupernopert Hdward ....)...2... Los Angeles 
Sere Meta Cra MAY sel. ck sete Los Angeles 
SS ite aE i A ae Orange 
PE ID OY ces owl. foal ede es Pasadena 
This. MOGI CEY aie EE) | er rr Corona 
ace ee icbard LWenney.-.5.2...05.58- Pasadena 
Dee ArSOne VLOITiS; ... Jade. cde e Santa Ana 
penn COLL os. le cates oo Santa Ana 
Bamovmnvenneth =. ..... 0.0 Laie a ey Santa Ana 
pauelimion Dombaugh i2...0.. 2.03. San Diego 
Saiiieeaiert Carson... i... cis. ee. Santa Ana 
Soars UNO ye i a South Pasadena 
SAE pig Se) 4S ea Hermon 
Pritiee ewart DRIGY ...«..2.02..0... Santa Ana 
prencemmnoun- Chester... 2+. s0.. de. re Anaheim 
poowemiicison. Rudge .....i2f0.0000 20 Glendale 
Ds tig yet, Mea ee ena ean ee Downey 
piremenerniondoe laude. cia! Wy. coos. Long Beach 
pretmemlranciswATOEll. 2. 6.345 0.0 24% Los Angeles 
Stearns, Theodore LeGrande ........ Los Angeles 
preetsedueemiibert Kbrancis .2:.5;. ..5.. < Inglewood — 
SS LCE LCS a Holly wood 
mivredvien ouciuis Allen. ..:os..n.... Redondo Beach 
temaiemviaroaret: fr visu... See Los Angeles 
iamormeretiele Lanta 5). 28eUb 2. ee Santa Ana 
PirmaMlegmiaues: blalt.). 0. he. oe ee we Los Angeles 
eepenac srames Russell woos ss... Los Angeles 
Thome, Lawrence Glendening ...Springville, Utah 


Buhempeon. Wviyitie Blizabeth....22/00:..... Orange 
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Thompson, Genevera . 2.250 2) ee Pasadena 
Thomson, Mae-..c.5.5.65. 5). ee Los Angeles 
Thomson, Samuel Harrison 22) Los Angeles 
Thorne, Frederick Rowe <4. =, Los Angeles 
‘Tidball, ‘Charles Taylor -.0.-.2 eee Sarita: Ana 
Tidbatl. Hva. Gillian: 3. ¢.49. 3-3 Santa: And > 
Townsend, William Cameron ..... Clearwater, Cal. 
Hinp slit eee ee Si Los Angeles 
Truelson, Irene Lavinia <>....., 2 Hemet 
Truelson, Mamie Louise ..24 ..4.. 2 -. Hemet 
Tullis: Olive C2 Sree eee Santa Monica 
Tyree, Walter Overall ......2...2 ee La Jolla 
Urquhart) Jean Grahanivecs 2 Riverside, Cal. 
Waener, Herbert: Rdward 44 23.2 ee Orange, Cal. 
Walker, Lillian Estelle .......5..25 sie 
Walker, Elizabeth Sterling... 2-0 Long Beach 
Walker; Wary Dinh: <...4 2 ee Long Beach 
Walker, Ray Dean 4.2.0.1. ee Long Beach 
Walker, Rosamond... . 33347. Los Angeles 
Wallace, Ruby... 1.3035... 3 Pasadena 
Warrens Wiham Harold... 33) 4 Santa Ana 
Wreebster, yall. ci Santa Paula 
Wieinschenk Helen Pay. cee Huntington Beach 
Wells, Clarence Amos <2 3.7 9 eee Pasadena 
West. (Marearet 22 0e. 0 cee South Pasadena 
Westerfeld, William Johnston” .¢ <2 Banning 
Westerfield, John Williamson 2.242 Coachella 
White; Hlizabeth Miriam = 2 Los Angeles 
Wihitmers Nellie (a) ocn se Los Angeles 
Wilkinson; Albert: Webber: i233 Los Angeles 
Wilson; Hdnavlrene oii 0 Los Angeles 


Wilson, Gertrude. oo 65 a Glendale 
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WG i. Vaid eo) a i Los Angeles 
Pepe etOlOR Van 6... ee Los Angeles 
Petiitcieuinett Coleman ........... Escondido 
a hos NS ENG South Pasadena 
sem aviia wat ACG: io ae ee Los Angeles 
Dyeeeaarden, MALIN... 6. ce eee a Holland, Mich. 
ae lela oat ae 2 40 Clearwater 
RT OL eo ieee wes Los Angeles 


Paguue yValter stewart .......606... Los Angeles 
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Enrollment by Classes 
Men Women ‘Total 


Preshinenawe 22 ee ee 91 42 ESS 
POphOmORes: Aoi ee ee 56 38 94 
PULO ES aan cca ces a are 26 ai 47 
DEIUOLS gash we cae ee ee 20 18 38 
Speciak. 2a ewes Sia ae eee A 3 10 
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Enrollment by States 
Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen, “Splat 


Calitoriia. os ule 90 39 35 Or 3280 
ATIZONG aa CeO 1 3 10 
NiASSGULT tee ces 1 Z 1 4 
lows see 1 i 1 3 
Kansas ae 1 Us S 
Nebraska a6. Z 1 3 
inGinta 2 va 
idahoie wie 1 1 
Jndias oa. ( 1 
Nichioan «2.0: 1 1, 
* Minnesota i.¢2 ti 
New | etsey ss 1 1 
(NIG) sae 1 1 
Pennsylvania i 1 
AS aise 1 1 


133 94 47 3o 16> ez 
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